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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM GLADSTONE, M.P. 


PART Il. 


We must decline, in this sketch, 
to accompany Mr. Gladstone in his 
Continental tour, as well as to criti- 
cise the literary effort in which it 
resulted, His letters to Lord Aber- 
deen made some frightful disclo- 
sures of the state of things in the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and 
went a great way to stimulate, if 
they did not immediately provoke, 
the revolution in Italy, of which 
Europe is now reaping the fruits, 
To Mr. Gladstone and his friends, 
especially his new friends of the 
Manchester School, this may be 
a source of much self-satisfaction. 
More sober-minded politicians are 
not, we suspect, inclined to look at 
the matter through the same medi- 
um. But the point which immedi- 
ately concerns us is this, that during 
Mr. Gladstone’s absence Lord John 
Russell’s Government broke down, 
and that Lord Derby was called 
upon by the Queen to form an Ad- 
ministration. Now it stands upon 
record that, in 1846, the Duke of 
Wellington committed to Lord 
Derby the task of reuniting the 
great Conservative party; and Lord 
Derby, mindful of that charge, and 
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encouraged to take the step by a 
retrospect of Mr. Gladstone’s recent 
votes and speeches, determined to 
make advances to the Peelites 
through him, whom he regarded 
as the ablest member of the little 
clique. Lord Derby’s estimate of 
Mr. Gladstone’s ability was doubt- 
less correct, but he had not so accu- 
rately gauged Mr. Gladstone’s firm- 
ness of purpose. The real leader 
of the clique was Sir James 
Graham; and Mr. Gladstone, yield- 
ing, as the weaker mind yields to 
the stronger, consented, though not 
without a struggle, “to close their 
ranks against the Oonservatives.” 
He rejected Lord Derby’s proposal 
on the ground that, in expressing 
a determination to do something 
for the relief of agricultural distress, 
Lord Derby threatened, in point of 
fact, to reverse the commercial pol- 
icy of the last four years. Nothing 
could be more unfair than this. 
Lord Derby never uttered any 
threat of the kind. He preferred, 
as all reasonable men prefer, a juadi- 
cious admixture of indirect with 
direct taxation to direct taxation 
alone; and expressed an opinion 
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that corn exported from abroad is 
just as legitimate an object of taxa- 
tion as sugar, tea, spices, oranges, 
eggs, or any other natural produc- 
tion. But neither now nor at any 
other time was he so imprudent as 
to speak about returning to a policy 
of protection. In this sense, how- 
ever, Mr. Gladstone chose to accept 
Lord Derby’s statements; and so 
understanding, he refused to co- 
operate with him in forming a Con- 
servative Administration. 

We thought it unfortunate at the 
moment, ard we think so still, that 
Lord Derby should. have put so 
much store upon the co-operation 
of the Peelites at that time. Had 
he accepted the responsibility of 
office at once, and formed his Gov- 
ernment as in the end he was con- 
strained to form it, the chances are 
that Mr. Gladstone would have ren- 
cered him an independent support ; 
and by-and-by, if the Administra- 
tion stood, ways and means might 
have been found to bring him into 
it, assuming that the arrangement 
was judged advisable. But finding 
that he was actually waited for, 
that no steps could be taken till he 
had returned home, and that on bis 
declining to accept office the leader 
of the Conservative party tirew up 
his cards, Mr. Gladstone not un- 
naturally arrived at the conclusion 
that of one great party in the 
House, at all events, he was the 
master, and that it rested mainly 
with himself to establish a like 
ascendancy over the other. 

Lord Derby relinquishing the 
attempt to form an Administration, 
the Queen, advised by the Duke of 
Wellington, commanded her Min- 
isters to resume office. They did 
so, and got through the remainder 
of the session as well as they could. 
They were alternately opposed and 
assisted by Mr. Gladstone as the 
humour seemed to take him. He 
aided them, for example, in de- 
feating Mr. Disraeli’s renewed de- 
mand to give relief to the suffering 
agriculturists; he resisted their 
proposal to continue the income- 
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tax for three years, giving his vote 
for one year only. Agdin, when 
they mace a move to repeal the 
window-tax, and Mr. Disraeli op. 
posed the arrangement as _prema- 
ture, Mr. Gladstone spoke in favour 
of the amendment, and took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to censure 
severely, though not more severely 
than they deserved, the whole finan- 
cial arrangements of the Cabinet, 
Thus blowing alternately hot and 
cold, he kept, as he believed, both 
parties on the tenter-hooks, and 
more and more established his own 
right to be esteemed the statesman, 
witbout whom no stable Govern. 
ment could be formed. 

The recess came, and with it the 
astounding intelligence that Lord 
Palmerston had been summarily 
dismissed from office. A more 
offensive letter than that which 
conveyed to the Foreign Secretary 
his congé bas seldom been written, 
It carried with it the seeds of a 
severe and speedy retribution. 

Parliament met again in Febro- 
ary 1852. Lord Palmerston moved 
an amendment to Lord John Ras- 
sell’s Militia Bill. The amendment 
yas carried by a majority of 11, and 
the Ministers resigned. There was 
no shilly-shallying now. Though 
Mr. Gladstone had voted with the 
majority, it was rot considered ex- 
pedient to apply again for his co- 
operation, Lord Palmerston, in- 
deed, was sounded, but made no 
response; and others, who ought 
to have acted differently, holding 
back, Lord Derby found himself 
thrown, so to speak, on his own 
resources. He made up an Admin- 
istration out of men, not one of 
whom, in the House of Commons 
at least, had ever before been spo- 
ken of as a possible candidate for 
a seat in any Cabinet. Has the 
country suffered from this bold ex- 
periment? Quite otherwise. The 
new men did their work with an 
amount of diligence and skill, which 
surprised their friends almost as 
much as it disappointed their ene- 
mies; and_ the {public has learned 
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at last to believe that statesmen 
may be found, on either side of the 
House, rejoicing in other names 
than Temple, Russell, Grenville, 
Peel, Goulburn, or Herries. 

Lord Derby’s first Administration 
lasted but a few months. It got 
nothing like fair-play from an Op- 
position made up, indeed, of the 
most discordant elements, but 
united for one purpose,—viz., to 
break down the Government, Tid- 
ing through the remainder of the 
session, it sustained with courage 
some sharp conflicts, and then dis- 
solved. The part played by Mr. 
Gladstone in these preliminary 
skirmishes, though not very promi- 
nent, was always characteristic. 
He resisted Mr. Cowan’s motion 
for the repeal of the excise duty on 
paper, and lost his temper while 
discussing the affairs of the Ohurch 
in the Colonies. It is not our pro- 
vince to say whether Mr. Gladstone 
was right or wrong in desiring to 
confer by Act of Parliament self- 
government on each of the colonial 
Churches. The time must doubt- 
less come when most of them will 
assert that right for themselves. 
But looking at the question from a 
Churchman’s point of view, as it 
would obviously be desirable, if it 
were possible, “to maintain for 
ever the unity of the faith in the 
bond of peace,” so there seems to 
be no need for precipitating a crisis 
which national rivalries, as soon as 
colonies grow into separate nations, 
are sure to bring on. Such was the 
view taken of this important sub- 
ject by Sir John Pakington, the 
Colonial Secretary. Mr. Gladstone 
saw things in a different light, be- 
came irritated by opposition, and 
spoke of being grossly misrepresent- 
ed. So offensive, indeed, were both 
his language and manner, that his 
best friends took it to heart, and he 
was obliged, on their remonstrance, 
to apologise. 

The Conservatives went to the 
country, as they had pledged them- 
selves to do, on the question, whe- 
ther Sir Robert Peel’s commercial 
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policy was to be maintained in its in- 
tegrity, or modified so far as to give 
some relief to the agricultural inte- 
rests. The verdict of the hustings 
went against them, and they submit- 
ted to it. They acted wisely as well 
as honourably in so doing, but they 
failed thereby to win a fair hearing 
from the Opposition. A clause in 
the Queen’s Speech, while it recog- 
nised the general prosperity of the 
country, recommended an inquiry 
into the condition of certain ex- 
ceptional industries which had suf- 
fered, or were supposed to have 
soffered, from recent legislation. 
That clause being immediately seized 
upon, a resolution was proposed by 
Mr. Villiers involving a direct vote 
of want of confidence in the Govy- 
ernment. We cannot doubt that 
the order of the debate which fol- 
lowed still keeps its place in the 
recollection of our readers. Mr, 
Disraeli moved one amendment, 
Lord Palmerston moved another. 
There was nothing hostile in Lord 
Palmerston’s amendment, though Sir 
James Graham, with his usual bad 
taste, endeavoured to give to it a 
tone of bitter hostility. Mr. Glad- 
stone, who on former occasions 
had supported the measures now re- 
commended by Mr. Disraeli, spoke 
against them, and received from 
Mr. Cobden the castigation which 
such glaring inconsistency deserved. 
The results were, that Mr. Glad- 
stone again lost his temper, and 
the Government got rid of the vote 
of want of confidence by adopt- 
ing Lord Palmerston’s motion. Bat 
the reprieve, for such in fact it was, 
soon came to anend. The Budget, 
not perhaps in all respects perfect, 
yet containing some excellent and 
many improvable points, was fierce- 
ly assailed. The Radicals, support- 
ed by the Whigs, fell upon the 
proposed house-tax. Sir James 
Graham stood up for passing tolls 
and Trinity House dues, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert objected to the modifica- 
tion of the income-tax, and Mr. 
Gladstone was violent and sarcas- 
tic upon the estimated surplus of 
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barely £400,000. After a debate he has since corrected and publish- 
extending by adjournment over ed. It is as curious a document jn | 
many days, the House divided, many ways as a statesman ever com- 
and Ministers, being left in a mi- piled. He had been severe on Mr, 
nority of nineteen, immediately re- Disraeli in the’ previous December 
signed. for announcing a_ probable sur- 
The two great historical parties, plus of only £400,000. His own 
the Whigs and the Tories, had budget, grandiloquence and mysti- 
thus been separately tried, and both fication set aside, promised a sur- 
failed. It was clear that for the plus of only £493,000. Mr. Disraeli, 
present at least neither of them as a measure of partial relief to the 
could stand alone; and the Radicals colonial interests, had proposed 
being as yet of comparatively stwall that sugar-growers should be al- 
account, except as allies, the Peelites lowed to refine their own prodnee 
conceived that their turn was come. in bond for the home market; Mr, 
They were perfectly right; the Gladstone adopted the idea against 
game was really in their hands, which he and his friends had pro- 
Had they opened a negotiation with tested, without making the slight. 
the Tories, stating plainly how far est acknowledgement of the source 
they were prepared to go, not in whence it came. Mr. Disraeli had 
reversing recent legislation, but in grappled with the question of the 
adjusting the inequalities preduced income-tax, to which he was desir- 
by it, there is nothing to show that, ous of giving the character of a 
in spite of recent skirmishes, they property-tax, and the modified ope- 
might not have found themselves ration of which he would have 
once more among the trusted leaders extended to incomes of £100, and 
of their own proper party. A course even of £50 a-year. Mr. Gladstone 
of action so magnanimous did not, scouted the idea of distinguishing 
however, suit them. They preferred between certain and uncertain in- 
coalescing with the Whigs, confident, comes, held it to be impolitic and 
in their self-conceit, that Whiggery unjust to depart from the precedent 
under their manipulation would established by Mr. Pitt during the 
change its character, and counting height of the great French war; 
on that honourable forbearance from yet he adopted his rival’s principle 
the Tories in opposition which they, by extending the tax to incomes of 
when in opposition, had not ren- £100 a-year, and fixing for these a 
dered to the Tories, Theirs was reduced scale of payment. At the 
the conduct of men whoin personal same time he extended the tax 
feeling, not honest love of country, to Ireland, which had heretofore 
moves, and they reaped their re- been exempt from it, as a set-off 
ward. The Coalition Ministry, with against the cancelling of a debt of 
Lord Aberdeen at its head, carried £4,500,000, to recover which, or even 
within itself the seeds of early dis- the interest due upon it, had long been 
solution. It was a Government of felt to be an impossibility. 
all the talents over again, in which The noticeable point in Mr. Glad- 
scarcely two men could be said to stone’s scheme was, however, the 
entertain the same opinions on any assurance which he gave that the 
question either of foreign or domestic income-tax should certainly expire 
policy. in 1860,—not suddenly, but by a 
In this heterogeneous body Mr. process of gradual exhaustion, sink- 
Gladstone became Chancellor of the ing at intervals from 7d. to 5d. in 
Exchequer. It was the post at the pound, ard then dying out. 
which, above all others, his ambi- This done, he proceeded to throw 
tion then aimed; and in April 1853 fresh burdens on the land, by equal- 
he inaugurated his accession to of- ising the legacy-duties in the cases 
fice by a financial statement which of real and personal property. He 
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assured the House that such a 
change would add immediately 
£500,000 to the public revenue, 
and that in 1856-57 the clear gain 
would be at least £2,000,000. 
Then came an additional duty of 
1s, on Scotch and of 8d. on Irish 
spirits, and such a change in the 
tax upon the licences of brewers, 
maltsters, &c., should raise 
them at the upper end of the scale 
to a rate bearing some proportion 
to the value of the premises or the 
amount of business,” 

The increased revenue arising 
from these various sources he pro- 
posed to apply to the following 
purposes:—The abolition of the 
duties on soap, the reduction 
of the stamp duties, and of the 
duties on advertisements, attorneys’ 
licences and articles of clerkship, 
and hackney carriages. Receipt 
stamps were henceforth to cost a 
penny, and no more; and the 
‘Times’ newspaper was to be pro- 
pitiated by abolishing the tax on 
supplements. At the same time 
the assessed taxes were to be re- 
modelled, and Mr. Disraeli’s pro- 
posal to lower the duty on tea 
adopted. With wine, on the con- 
trary, which had been pressed upon 
his notice, he refused to meddle; 
but he reduced the duties on foreign 
apples, oranges, lemons, butter, 
eggs, cheese, &c., at rates varying 
from one-fourth to one-half, and 
even more. The grand result was 
such an exposition of financial policy 
as took captive the imaginations 
of all who listened to it;—of all, 
that is to say, who failed to per- 
ceive that whatever was really sound 
in it he had borrowed without ac- 
knowledgment from his  predeces- 
sor in office, and that the rest was 
either a clever shuffling of the cards, 
80 as to relieve commerce at the 
expense of agriculture, or a clap- 
trap promise of benefits to come, 
which have certainly not arrived, 
though We are now standing at a 
distance of not less than fourteen 
years from the day when their com- 
Ing was promised, 
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It is not our purpose to follow 
the fortunes of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Administration. For the policy or 
no-policy which drifted the country 
into war, Mr. Gladstone is just as 
responsible as the rest of his col- 
leagues, and not one whit more so. 
But when Churchmen claim him as 
peculiarly their own, and set up his 
merits in that respect as a counter- 
poise to shortcomings in others, we 
are bound to remind them that in 
March 1853 he spoke and voted 
for the secularisation of the clergy 
grants in Canada; that in the same 
month he voted twice for the ad- 
mission of Jews into Parliament; 
that in February 1854 he voted 
against Government inquiry into 
the management of conventual in- 
stitutions in Great Britain and Ire- 
land; that in March he supported 
Mr. Heywood’s very equivocal ap- 
plication for a copy of the MS. 
Book of Common Prayer, as it was 
proposed to be amended in 1689; 
that in the same month he spoke 
and voted in favour of Lord John 
Rassell’s Oxford University Bill, 
which, indeed, he had previously 
assisted in preparing; that he re- 
sisted Mr. Walpole’s wise amend- 
ments, though happily they were 
carried in spite of him; and that 
when, in May, Sir William Clay 
proposed to legislate for the uncon- 
ditional abolition of church-rates, 
Mr. Gladstone gave his vote for leave 
to bring in the bill. It thus ap- 
pears that within the short space of 
fifteen months he manifested his 
zeal as a Churchman by giving, on 
seven separate occasions, all the 
weight of his influence as a parlic- 
mentary orator and a Minister of 
the Crown to measures, every one 
of which was hostile to the Church’s 
best interests. 

If it were worth while to pursue 
this course of minute analysis fur- 
ther, we might remind our readers 
that in May 1854 Lord John Russell 
brought in a bill for dispensing with 
the oath of abjuration, and that Mr. 
Gladstone supported him. One 
simple oath of allegiance was to 
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supplant all other oaths, such as 
Churchmen, Dissenters, Romanists, 
and Jews, might equally take with 
a safe conscience; and the intimate 
connection heretofore subsisting be- 
tween Church and State, which the 
very forms of Parliament had recog- 
nised, was, so far as Parliament is 
concerned, to be disavowed, or os- 
tentatiously ignored. The bill did 
not pass, because the vigilance of a 
Conservative Opposition saw where 
the mischief Jay and turned it aside 
—just as in the June following the 
same vigilance averted from Oxford 
the discredit, not merely of confer- 
ring degrees upon persons hostile to 
the doctrine and discipline of the 
Established Church, but of admit- 
ting them to a sbare in the general 
management of the affairs of the 
University, for which arrangements 
Mr. Gladstone voted. Now it really 
appears to us that if a gentleman so 
eccentric in his habits deserves to 
be spoken of as Mr. Keble and other 
writers in the ‘Guardian’ speak of 
Mr. Gladstone, Chorchmanship must 
bear a closer affinity to Jesuitism 
than we have heretofore supposed 
it to do, and that a Churchman is 
the very last person whom it would 
become the constituency of either 
of our great universities to make 
choice of as their representative in 
Parliament. 

For some time after this there 
occurred little in Mr. Gladstone’s 
career of which, for the purposes of 
the present sketch, it is necessary 
to take notice. That terrible mis- 
management of the Crimean war, 
which filled the heart of England 
with indignation and sorrow, is no 
more to be attributed to him than 
to Lord Palmerston, Lord John 
Russell, or the late Lord Aberdeen. 
His boast that the income of each 
year should meet the expenditure, 
came indeed to nothing; and the 
loans which he contracted were not, 
it is alleged, raised on the most ad- 
vantageous terms. But the blame 
of first drifting into hostilities, and 
then conducting them as we trust 
England will never conduct a war 
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again, must be shared by the whole 
Cabinet collectively, as well as by 
the individuals composing it. In 
December 1854 it became evident, 
however, that one of these indivi- 
duals, Lord John Russell, was dis- 
satisfied with his colleagues and 
their policy. He suddenly with- 
drew from the Cabinet, and not 
long afterwards Mr. Roebuck de- 
manded a parliamentary inquiry, 
which the Ministers resisted, bat 
in vain, A large majority of: the 
House of Commons voted with Mr, 
Roebuck, whereupon the Cabinet 
resigned in a body. Then followed 
negotiations, into the details of 
which it would be painful for us 
to enter were the occasion such as 
to require this self-sacrifice, which, 
happily, it is not. But the general 
results are soon stated. Once more 
Lord Derby committed the mistake 
of trying to conciliate the Peelites, 
Once more the attempt failed, and 
under circumstances which have 
never been satisfactorily explained, 
Lord Palmerston placed himself at 
the head of a patched-up Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, and Sir James Graham all 
consented to hold office under him, 
and all resigned again when they 
discovered, as they very soon did, 
that he was playing the same double 
game with them which he had play- 
ed with Lord Derby. It will not 
soon be forgotten how unscrupulous 
these three gentlemen were in de- 
nouncing, both publicly and_ pri- 
vately, the duplicity of their late 
colleague. That any one of them, 
and most of all Mr. Gladstone, with 
that chivalrous sense of honour for 
which his friends give him credit, 
could have stoop:d so low as to 
take office again under the “ politi- 
cal mountebank,” is a problem which 
they and not we must solve. 
Between January 1855 and Feb- 
ruary 1857 Mr. Gladstone took little 
or no part in the business of the 
House of Commons. Out of office, 
his spirit seemed to- prey upon 
itself; indeed, he hardly spoke or 
voted at all, except once, when in 
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1856 he opposed the Oounty Conr's 
Bill, not because the measure was 
objectionable in itself, but because 
Lord Palmerston’s Government pro- 
posed it. In February, 1857, how- 
ever, the fire kindled, ‘and he spake 
with his tongue.” The late Sir 
George Lewis was then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; and, in a speech 
distinguished not less for its mo- 
desty than for its incoherence, he 
showed that the Aberdeen policy 
had plunged the country into debts 
and difficulties, and that in order to 
sustain public credit it was neces- 
sary to continue for a while some 
of the taxes which had been im- 
posed during the war. The income- 
tax, for example, which then stood 
at 9d. in the pound, he proposed to 
reduce only to 7d., lowering at the 
same time, in something like the 
same proportion, the war duties on 
tea and sugar. It is impossible to 
say that a budget so prepared and 
so explained was either very intel- 
ligible or very satisfactory; and 
Mr. Disraeli, upon grounds which, 
looking to the relative positions of 
parties in the House, were perfectly 
legitimate, criticised it severely. 
But Mr. Disraeli’s criticisms were 
mild in comparison with the on- 
slaught made by Mr. Glalstone on 
the budget and its author. “ Every- 
thing,” he observed, “for which we 
have been labouring during the last 
fifteen years is—I do not say de- 
stroyed, because the destruction of 
the results of fifteen years’ labour 
is not the work of a single day— 
but everything in regard to finance 
for which we have been labouring 
for the last fifteen years is in 
principle condemned, alike by the 
speech as by the plans of the right 
honourable gentleman, the Ohan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.” Now, 
this was not ouly most uneandid 
on the part of one who had created 
the confusion with which the budget 
undertook to deal, but the allega- 
tions brought forward to justify the 
proceeding were substantially un- 
true. If Sir George Lewis violated 
the compact of 1853 by proposing 
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in 1857 to keep the income-tax at 7d. 
in the pound, what had Mr. Gladstone 
done, when a year or two previous- 
ly, he had raised it to 10d.? And in 
regard to the tea and sugar duties, 
though the proposed reductions 
stopped short of an immediate re- 
turn to the scale of peaceable times, 
they were a decided improvement 
upon the state of things which Mr. 
Gladstone had established. But 
considerations of this sort weigh 
little with angry men, and Mr. Glad- 
stone was very angry. «Ile struck 
out right and left, delivering him- 
self with great eloquence, great 
cleverness, great ingenuity, but ex- 
hibiting not one spark of generosity 
towards either friend or foe. Gen- 
tlemen who had been his colleagues 
formerly, and were soon to become 
his colleagues again, answered him 
in a tone as sharp as his own; and 
after as pretty a wrangle as need be, 
a division took place which gave 
to Ministers a majority of twenty- 
five. 

If Mr. Gladstone seemed to be 
angry during the progress of the 
debate, he became furious when the 
results of the division became 
known. He gave immediate notice 
of a motion to reduce at once the 
duty upon tea. But before the day 
arrived for debating this point, the 
question of the Arrow and of the 
Chinese war came on, and with all 
the eagerness of a wounded spirit 
bent upon mischief be threw him- 
self into that. He had a better 
excuse for a display of temper on 
this than on many other occasions. 
Sir George Grey, speaking in de- 
fence of the Ministerial policy, 
charged Mr. Gladstone with placing 
Sir John Bowring in the position 
which he then held as Governor 
of Hong-Kong. The insult to his 
understanding was greater than 
Mr. Gladstone could endure, and, 
casting back the imputation on the 
heads of those to whom it applied, 
he showed that Sir John Bowring’s 
appointment was the work cf Lord 
Palmerston himself. This done, he 


went into the same lobby with Mr, 
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Cobden and Mr. Disraeli, helping 
thereby to place the Government 
in a minority of sixteen. Nor did 
this content him, The policy of 
forbearance which the leader of the 
Opposition recommended was not 
to his mind. He insisted upon re- 
ceiving from the head of the Goy- 
ernment an immediate explanation 
of the course which it was intended 
to pursue; and when Lord Palmer- 
ston replied that the question at 
issue between him and the House 
was one which the country ought 
to decide, asking leave, at the same 
time, to proceed with the more 
pressing business of the session, Mr. 
Gladstone spoke out. “Sir,” said 
he, “ most anxious as I am, in com- 
mon with the right honourable 
gentleman the member for Buck- 
inghamshire, to afford every just 
and reasonable facility for putting 
forward public business, I frankly 
own that I am not prepared to abro- 
gate the essential duties of the 
House of Commons. The House 
of Commons has been wronged. 
Its privileges have already been 
disparaged by the Government. 
The destinies of this great empire 
are at the disposal of men whom 
no considerations of justice or sound 
policy restrain.... What I wish 
to state is this, that while I shall 
listen respectfully to the statement 
which my noble friend has not 
made, but which perhaps he will 
presently make, I hope it will be 
understood that there is no pledge 
or understanding whatever which 
in any way fetters the free action 
and judgment of this House, or im- 
plies that we are to play a minis- 
terial part in regard to the taxation 
of the country, every essential 
office remaining in the hands of 
the executive advisers of the 
Crown.” 

Lord Palmerston had _ resolved 
upon a dissolation, and it took 
place immediately, To an extent far 
exceeding anticipation, the elections 
went in his favour. A strange delu- 
sion seems to have taken possession 
of the minds of the constituencies, 
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that in supporting Lord Palmerston 
they were vindicating the honour of 
the country. Mr. Gladstone resumed 
his seat in the new House of Oom- 
mons, a disappointed and indignant 
man. Public business seemed to 
have for him no further interest, 
He neither supported nor opposed 
Lord Palmerston’s Parliamentary 
Oaths Bill, though it agreed—in all 
essentials at Jleast—with the one 
which he had himself proposed, 
But when, later in the session, the 
policy of the Persian war came to 
be discussed, the wrath which for 
months had been fermenting with- 
in him burst forth. He attacked 
the Government fiercely, and was 
fiercely and jeeringly replied to by 
the Prime Minister. We find no 
more complimentary figures of rhe- 
toric passing now between the two 
men. They had ceased to be to 
each other “my noble and my 
right honourable friend.” It was 
the “noble Lord at the head of the 
Administration” who had plunged 
the country in an unjust war; and 
it was the “right honourable mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford 
whose temper obscured his judg- 
ment.” Indeed, so entirely were 
they estranged, that neither the 
verdict of the constituencies, just 
delivered, nor the example of for- 
bearance set him by a Tory Oppo- 
sition, could prevent Mr. Gladstone 
from following the lead of Mr. Roe- 
buck and the O'Donoghue. Finally, 
when the House went into com- 
mittee of supply, he spoke again 
upon the subject of the war, insist- 
ing that, being unjust in itself, it 
ought to come to an_ immediate 
close. That Mr. Gladstone had 
arrived at sound conclusions re- 
specting both the Persian and 
Chinese wars, no sane man now pre- 
tends to doubt. But what sane 
men find it difficult to account for 
is this, that within a few months 
from the date of this discussion, 
Mr. Gladstone had begun again to 
coquette with the object of his 
vituperations, and that in a year 
and a half, or thereabouts, he was 
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again a leading member of Lord 
Palmerston’s Administration, 

The bitter estrangement between 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Palmer- 
ston, of which we have just spoken, 


continued for some time. It was 
aggravated by that extraordinary 


change of manner, on the Premier’s 
part, which astonished, as much as 
it offended, members on both sides 
of the House. Lord Palmerston 
was no longer what he used to be, 
the jaunty and adroit cajoler of the 
great Council of the nation. The 
importance attached to his name in 
the late election seemed to have 
turned his head, and, believing him- 
self to be master of the situation, 
he began to treat the House of 
Commons de haut en bas. Mr. Glad- 
stone, on the other hand, out of 
humour with himself and every- 
body else, seldom rose to speak— 
never, indeed, except when pro- 
voked to do so by some impertin- 
ence on the part of the Prime 
Minister. But this state of things 
came to an end at last. In February, 
1858, Lord Palmerston asked leave 
to bring in his famous “ Conspiracy 
to Murder” Bill. The leave was 
not refused, and the bill was read 
a first time; but at the second 
reading Mr. Milner Gibson moved 
an amendment, which censured more 
the haste of Government in appeal- 
ing to legislation than it condemned 
the principle which the bill before 
the House sought to establish. Mr. 
Gladstone, as was to be expected, 
spoke in favour of the amendment, 
showing little mercy either to the 
bill or its author. “I claim, sir,” 
he said, “the power of discussing 
English law upon English grounds, 
Bat how am I to do this when a 
bill is introduced to us, not with an 
intelligible statement of the condi- 
tion of the law—not with an ex- 
position of its legal, civil, and social 
bearings, but proposed by the Prime 
Minister of the Crown, of course 
not himself a lawyer, and recom- 
mended upon grounds and with re- 
ference to conditions that are not 
legal, that are not social, that are 
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not even English, but that are 
purely political ?” 

An adverse majority of nineteen, 
in a House of Commons ostenta- 
tiously elected to keep Lord Pal- 
merston in power, drove him out of 
office; and once more Lord Derby 
was called upon to form an Ad- 
ministration. Once more he made 
advances to Mr. Gladstone, desiring 
on this occasion to associate with 
him the Duke of Neweastle and 
Earl Grey, and once more Mr. Glad- 
stone rejected the overture. No 
charge of unfair dealing was, how- 
ever, on this occasion brought 
against either party, and the con- 
sequence was a more sustained for- 
bearance on Mr. Gladstone’s part 
than he had formerly exhibited to- 
wards a Tory Government. For 
example, he disapproved Mr. Card- 
well’s tricky motion on the sub- 
ject of Lord Ellenborough’s de- 
spatch to India. He helped in- 
deed to get the Opposition out of 
the difficulty in which their haste 
to strike had entangled them; but 
if the question had come to a vote, 
there is reason to believe that he 
would have swelled the majority of 
which the Government was pretty 
certain. On the other hand, while 
restraining Lord Palmerston’s eager- 
ness, he began again to speak of 
him as “his noble friend.” In this 
he only followed the impulses of 
his nature. Mr. Gladstone could 
never, as a private member of Par- 
liament, give support to any Gov- 
ernment without coquetting in 
word or deed, or both, with the 
Opposition. Hence he refused to 
mix himself up in the ungenerous 
uses to which Mr. Disraeli’s address 
to the farmers at Siough was 
turned; and when the Tory Re- 
form Bill came to be discussed, he 
both spoke and voted for the second 
reading. At the same time he so 
bore himself as to create the im- 
pression that his sympathies were 
all the while with the party out of 
power. We are not alluding now 
particularly to his vote for going 
into committee on Sir John Tre- 
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lawney’s Church-rate Abolition Bill. 
He was supported on that occasion 
by Mr. Disraeli, and we are very 
willing to believe that, equally with 
Mr. Disraeli, he bad determined to 
recast the measure when he got it 
there. But what will the clerical 
electors for the University of Ox- 
ford say to the line which he took 
on the question of marriage with a 
wife’s sister? It may or may not 
be consonant with the spirit of 
Christianity that a man, when his 
wife dies, shall marry her sister if 
both be willing; but such marriages 
are undoubtedly forbidden by the 
canon law, and we have yet to 
learn that the clergy, or a majority 
of them, desire to see the canon 
law altered in this respect. 

And here we must stop for a 
moment to notice his acceptance, 
under Lord Derby’s Administration, 
of that mission to Corfu, the fruits 
of which came to maturity a year 
or two later. Do we blame him for 
consenting to undertake a charge 
of considerable delicacy, not being 
a member, or even a supporter, of 
Lord Derby’s Government? Far 
from it. He had just published 
his book upon Homer—the most 
extraordinary medley, by the by, 
which has appeared in modern 
times ;—wherein learning of a high 
order runs side by side with drivels 
which would have better become a 
second Stackhouse, had it been pos- 
sible for a second Stackhouse to 
obtain a hearing in these days. 
His mind was thus fall of Greece 
and its ancient glories; and the idea 
of contributing, be it in ever so 
small a degree, to restore these 
glories, ran away with him as com- 
pletely as leading ideas invariably 
do. We cannot therefore blame 
him for doing that which he had 
no power to avoid; but this remark 
we may venture to make, that he 
was undonabtedly not in his proper 
place as the employé of a Cabinet 
which he refused to support; and 
that a temperament so impulsive, 
and a judgment so entirely under 
the guidance of imagination or 
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fancy, or what you will, are not for 
the most part found predominant 
in men qualified to guide the 
councils of a great empire like 
this. Let that pass, however, for 
the present. 

Beaten on their Reform Bill in g 
House over which they had no con- 
trol, the Government determined 
to dissolve, and on the 19th of 
April they carried their determi- 
nation into effect. There occurred, 
however, in the interval between 
their defeat and the dissolution, g 
debate upon the affairs of Italy, 
which deserves at least passing no- 
tice at our hands, as throwing con- 
siderable light upon the state of 
Mr. Giladstone’s feelings at the mo- 
ment. On ‘such an occasion he 
could not fail to speak, and he took 
a line of his own, which agreed 
neither with Mr. Disracli’s, views 
mor with the views of Lord Palmer- 
ston. He was, however, remark- 
ably civil to both statesmen; they 
‘were equally “ his right honourable 
and his noble friend;” in facet, it 
was a new edition of the “ Beggars’ 
Opera,” Mr. Gladstone taking the part 
of Macheath, and singing— 


“How happy could I be with either, 
Were tother dear charmer away!” 


The new Parliament met, and 
the leaders of a mixed Opposition 
lost no time in bringing on such 4 
trial of strength as should be de- 
cisive of the fate of the Administra- 
tion. An amendment on the Ad- 
dress was moved, and at the close 
of a debate which extended over 
many days, Ministers were defeated 
by a majority of thirteen. In that 
debate Mr. Gladstone took no part. 
He even divided with the Govern- 
ment, yet he accepted immediately 
Lord Palmerston’s proposal to take 
a seat in the Cabinet which the latter 
was commissioned to form. What 
though, but a few months previ- 
ously, he had avowed his distrust 
and contempt for one “ who would 
quarrel with an absolute monarchy, 
or a constitutional monarchy, or & 
republic, as the case might be”? 
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What though he had helped to 
drive out of office the Minister who 
would have dragged the nation 
through the dirt by getting Parlia- 
ment to pass a bill ‘“ recommended 
upon grounds, and with reference to 
conditions, that were not legal, that 
were not social, that were not even 
English, but that were purely poli- 
tical?” These acts and professions 
were things of the past. They 
could not be allowed to interfere 
with present arrangements—with 
arrangements which those who 
knew him best made little sernple 
in asserting were not more desir- 
able for the sake of the country 
than for his own sake. For by 
this time Mr, Gladstone’s impati- 


ence of non - official life had be- 
come a burthen to himself and 
to others. Hence the determina- 


tion to throw in his lot with “the 
least trustworthy statesman of mo- 
dern times,” received from the cir- 
cle which enjoyed the largest share 
of his confidence a hearty approval, 
Once again Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he seemed to breathe a 
wore healthy atmosphere His 
constitutional irritability snbsided, 
and out of the House, as well as in 
it, he appeared anxious to create 
the impression that, so far as he 
could control the course of events, 
the session should pass over quiet- 
ly. At the same time he took oc- 
casion to show, when a fitting op- 
portunity offered, that though a 
member of a Liberal Administration, 
he was not in all respects committed 
to its policy. For example, when 
a bill for the unconditional sur- 
render of church-rates was brought 
in, the very counterpart of that 
which he had formerly supported, 
he voted against it on the second 
reading; but having done so, he 
forthwith balanced his account with 
the Church, by advocating the re- 
peal of that clause in the Eman- 
cipation Act which prevents a Ro- 
man Catholic barrister from be- 
coming Lord High Chancelior of 
Treland, 

So passed the remainder of the 
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session, in perfect good - humour 
with all men; and when, in 1859, 
the time came for making a finan- 
cial statement, it was made with 
the best possible grace. Mr. 
Disraeli received mavy compli- 
ments on the wisdom of his ar- 
rangements, and their success was 
fully admitted. At last, however, 
1860 arrived, and with it the ne- 
cessity of jooking in the face the 
old pledges of 1853, as well as cer- 
tain new arrangements into which, 
during the recess, the Government 
had entered. For during the recess 
Mr. Cobden, a private member of 
Parliament, had opened personal 
communications with the Emperor 
of the French, and, first on his own 
account, and by-and-by with the 


connivance of the Government, 
negotiated a commercial treaty 


which the Government adopted as 
its own. We are not able to say 
whether Mr. Gladstone was or was 
not a party to this most undignified 
proceeding, It would be satisfac- 
tory to be assured that he was not, 
because we cannot forget that there 
was a time when he would have 
been the first to expose and de- 
nounce a course of action at once so 
mean and so uuconstitutional, had 
it been pursued by statesmen with 
whom he was not officially con- 
nected. Be this, however, as it 
may, the treaty was prepared, and 
in the end negotiated, under a joint 
commission granted to the British 
Minister at Paris and to Mr. Cobden. 
The date of this commission is, if 
we recollect right, the 18th Janu- 
ary 1860. The treaty was arranged, 
revised, corrected, and ratified on 
the 23d. 

Parliament met, and on the 10th 
of February Mr. Gladstone made his 
anxiously - expected financial state- 
ment. It now lies before us, being 
a component part of a volume, into 
which, after revising and correcting 
them, Mr. Gladstone has thrown 
the whole of his budgets and finan- 


cial statements between 1853 and 
1864, both years inclusive. Budgets 


and financial statements are not, it 
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must be confessed, either light, or, 
for the most part, very attractive 
reading ; but this for 1860 stands 
by itself. It is perhaps the mest 
audacious as well as adroit docu- 
ment that ever passed through the 
ordeal of public criticism. It opens 
with a statement, the very utter- 
ance of which would have plunged 
any other man than Mr. Gladstone 
into despair, bound as he was by 
pledges which he saw himself un- 
able to redeem. But what were 
pledges to Mr. Gladstone then ? 
what are they now? Of no more 
worth than abstract principles, 
which though useful at one time 
to justify a policy, having nothing 
more substantia] to rest upon, are 
easily set aside when the point un- 
der discussion touches the give-and- 
take operations of everyday life. 
Here is Mr. Gladstone’s pleasant 
announcement of the state, present 
and prospective, of the public re- 
venue at the opening of the year 
1860 :— 


“Public expectation has long marked 
out the year 1860 as an important epoch 
in British finance. It has long been 
well known that in this year, for the 
first time, we were to receive from a 
process, not of our own creation, a very 
great relief in respect of our annual 
paynient of interest upon the national 
debt—a relief amounting to no less a 
sum than £2,146,000—a relief such as 
we never have known in time past, and 
such as, I am afraid, we never shall 
know in time to come. Besides that 
relief, other and more recent arrange- 
ments have added to the importance of 
this juncture. A revenue of nearly 
twelve millions a-year, levied by duties 
on tea and sugar, which still retain a 
portion of the additions made to them 
on account of the Russian war, is about 
to lapse absolutely on the 81st of 
March, unless it should be renewed by 
Parliament. The Income-Tax Act, 
from which, during the financial year, 
we shall have derived a sum of between 
nine and ten millions, is likewise to 
lapse at the very same time, although 
an amount, not inconsiderable, will still 
remain to be collected, in virtue of the 
law about to expire. And, lastly, an 
event of not less interest than any of 
these, which has caused public feeling 
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to thrill from one end of the country to 
the other—I mean the treaty of com- 
merce with France, which my noble 
friend, the Foreign Minister, has just 
laid on the table—has rendered it a 
matter of propriety, nay, almost of ab- 
solute necessity, for the Government to 
request the House to deviate, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, from 
its usual, its salutary, its constitutional 
practice of voting the principal charges 
of the year before they proceed to con- 
sider the means of defraying them; and 
has induced the Government to think 
they would best fulfil their duty by in- 
viting attention on the earliest possible 
day to those financial arrangements for 
the coming year which are materially 
affected by the treaty with France; 
and which, though they reach consider- 
ably beyond the limits of that treaty, 
yet, notwithstanding, ean only be exa- 
mined by the House in a satisfactory 
manner when examined as a whole.” 


We beg our readers to observe 
the cleverness with which Mr. Glad- 
stone here mixes up matters hay- 
ing no natural connection one 
with another—the state of the 
finances, incident to the operation 
of Acts of Parliament passed, and 
the effect of a treaty which was 
expressly guarded from coming into 
force till Parliament should have 
examined and approved it. Had 
the common and legitimate course 
of things been pursued, the treaty 
and the budget must have been 
taken apart. Each would have 
thus stood upon its own merits, 
and the treaty coming first, the 
budget would have been framed 
in accordance with the judgment 
passed upon it in the House of 
Commons, Such a course was, 
however, too simple and too straight- 
forward to commend itself to the 
genius of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He preferred rolling 
the two into one, without doing 
which, indeed, he could not hope 
to command the support of any 
other section of the House than 
that to gratify which the French 
treaty had been concluded. 

And here let us stop for a mo- 
ment to point out that, assuming 
the mixed budget to be accepted, Mr. 
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Gladstone’s dodge would make the 
House of Commons a consenting 
party to an arrangement not only 
impolitic and embarrassing in it- 
self, but fatal to the national 
honour. No doubt, according to 
the theory of the constitution, it 
rests with the Crown to make and 
unmake treaties as well commer- 
cial as political, But though the 
Crown may, if need be, reduce in 
such cases the customs duties 
granted to it by Parliament, it can- 
not, without doing outrage to the 
principles of the constitution, tam- 
per with any arrangements which 
Parliament may have made for the 
management of the internal affairs 
of the realm. Now, the French 
treaty bound the British Govern- 
ment not only to modify its cus- 
toms, but to lower its excise duties, 
and to keep them so lowered for 
a given number of years. Here, 
then, was such an outrage offered 
to national honour, and to consti- 
tutional Jaw, as had not’ been 
heard of in this country since the 
days of Charles Il. Nor, when we 
look to the policy of some of the 
arrangements, can we find much 
that was likely to commend them 
to the favourable consideration of 
British statesmen. The increased 
facility given to the importation of 
French silks was pretty sure, as the 
member for Coventry showed, to 
destroy the trade of that town and 
of Spitalfields, and it has done so, 


The article authorising the free 
passage of coal from England to 


France, and from France to Eng- 
land, was a mere surrender of a 
royal prerogative, and the throwing 
away of a sure source of revenue, 
for the French have no coals to 
export. And the question of the 
Navigation Laws was so settled as to 
recognise and permanently sanction 
the diff-rential duties favourable to 
the French, which up to that mo- 
ment had been ignored. Bat we 
are not going to review the French 
treaty. It certainly gave us for a 


while wine cheaper, if not better, 
we 


than we used to get before: 
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can state from experience that our 
good wine is now much dearer, and 
our cheap bad wine simply un- 
drinkable. We know likewise that 
French gloves, French shoes, and 
French bijouterie cost a great deal 
more now than they did in 1859; 
and that French ribbons, besides 
driving those of Coventry out of 
the market, are considerably dearer 
than they once were. But let all 
that pass. It is rather with his 
manner of forcing the treaiy down 
the throats of the House of Com- 
mons, than with the treaty itself, 
that we are here concerned. For 
we are discussing, not the commer- 
cial policy of the Whig Govern- 
ment, but the fitness of Mr. Glad- 
stone to represent the University 
of Oxford in Parliament, and to 
become, as he aspires sooner or 
later to be, the head of an Adminis- 
tration. 

Having exposed, in the words 
which we have just quoted, the 
melancholy prospects of the com- 
ing financial year, Mr. Gladstone 
proceeded to add to the difficulties 
of the situation, by so readjasting 
a variety of minor duties as to 
produce a further deficiency of 
£4,000,000. This he afterwards re- 
duced to £2,000,000, and ended by 
showing, that if the law were left 
to take its course, the estimated 
revenue for the next twelve months 
would fall short of the estimat- 
ed expenditure by £11,500,000. 
What does he do to balance the 
account? He not only retains the 
income-tax, but raises it again to 
10d. in the pound; while the tea 
and sugar duties, instead of being 
allowed to lapse, are restored to the 
state in which they were during 
the height of the Crimean war. 
And then, rejoicing in the wisdom 
of his scheme, he calls upon Parlia- 
ment to remit entirely the excise duty 
upon paper. 

The history of Mr. Gladstone’s 


connection with the paper and 
wine duties would be most in- 
structive if it were written at 


length. It is not our present pur- 
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pose to attempt that task, ‘but we 
may observe in passing, that up to 
1860 he had opposed every effort 
to tamper with either. So lately 
indeed as 1858 he had resisted Mr. 
Milner Gibson’s very innocent de- 
claration — which, however, a thin 
House affirmed, in spite of him— 
that it was not desirable to con- 
sider an excise duty on paper as a 
permanent source of revenue for 
the country. The fact is, that the 
excise duty on paper was particu- 
larly obnoxious to statesmen of the 
Manchester School. They had 
embarked considerable capital in 
penny newspapers, which reflected, 
of course, their own views, and 
which: they found it impossible to 
push into the circulation at which 
they aimed, so long as the weight 
of the tax lay upon them. Hence 
their ceaseless agitation to get the 
duty repealed. Now, we are betray- 
ing no confidence when we say 
that Mr. Gladstone’s steadiest sup- 
porters in Lord Palmerston’s Ad- 
ministration had for some time 
back been the representatives of 
that School. There has been little 
attempt to conceal the fact, that 
his budget, distasteful to the rest 
of the Cabinet, was forced through 
by Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. 
Villiers; and that, to gratify them, 
he constrained Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Grenville, and the Whigs to 
swallow with it the corollary—for 
such it was—of a total repeal of 
the paper-duties. But though they 
consented to speak and vote as he 
required, neither Lord Palmerston, 
nor Lord John Russell, nor any 
other Whig Cabinet Minister, 
could disguise the chagrin and 
reluctance with which he yielded 
to a plain necessity. The conse- 
quence was, that when the question 
vame to be debated in the House, 
their utterance was less clear and 
resolute than it used to be, and 
that Mr. Gladstone carried his bill 
on the third reading by a meagre 
majority of nine. Now a majority 
of nine in the House of Commons 
was not such as to intimidate the 
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House of Lords; and the House 
of Lords, acting on the advice 
of Lord Lyndhurst, threw ont 
the bill by a majority of eighty- 
nine. From that hour Mr. Glad- 
stone sold himself, body and 
soul, to the Radicals. He had 
promised, when pleading for his 
measure, that if the House re. 
jected it he would apply the sur- 
plas thereby secured to the reduc- 
tion of the duties on tea and sugar, 
He was reminded of this promise 
when the Lords did what the 
Commons had desired to do, but 
shrank from doing; and the ad- 
vantage to the people of bringing 
cheaper tea and sugar within their 
reach was pressed upon him. He 
rejected the proposal with disdain. 
His promise had been to the House 
of Commons—he had no_ connec- 
tion with any other place ; indeed, 
his conviction was that the Lords 
had exceeded their powers, and that 
a mere resolation of the House of 
Commons would abolish the tax in 
spite of them. Let the Masters 
of Oxford turn to their Hansards, 
if by chance they have forgotten 
the temper which their represen- 
tative exhibited on that occasion, 
That he abstained from voting for 
Sir William Clay’s wild proposal, 
is to be accounted for only by the 
fact that a different course would 
have broken up the Government 
and given to Lord Derby an un- 
limited lease of power. He did, 
however, what he could, apart from 
that climax, to bring on a collision 
between the two Houses; and no 
collision occurring, he subsided 
into what he now is—the sworn 
ally, it may be the accepted, though 
as yet unavowed, leader of the 
Radical party in and out of Parlia- 
ment, 

The division which gave to Mr. 
Gladstone his majority of nine, fol- 
lowed a long debate upon an 
amendment by Mr. Da Cane to 
this effect: — “That this House, 
recognising the necessity of pro- 
viding for the increased expendi- 
ture of the coming financial year, 
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is of opinion that it is not expe- 
dient to add to the existing defici- 
ency by diminishing the ordinary 
revenue; and is not prepared to 
disappoint the just ‘expectations 
of the country, by reimposing the 
jncome-tax at an unnecessary high 
rate.” An amendment more moder- 
ately worded, more capable of being 
met and dealt with in a conciliatory 
spirit, was surely never brought 
forward on a ministerial scheme ; 
but it drove Mr. Gladstone wild. 
“Ts it possible,” he exclaimed, “to 
hold that a motion which denounces 
any addition to an existing defici- 
ency by parting with revenue, can 
be thought compatible with the 
treaty which does add to the defi- 
ciency by parting with considerable 
revenue? It is a motion in terms, 
and I interpret its spirit solely from 
its terms—it is aimed in its terms 
and spirit at the life and substance 
of the treaty. But more than that, 
I will endeavour to point out why 
I also say—this motion repudiates 
and condemns, in mass, the commer- 
cial legislation of the last eighteen 
ears,”” 

Well, Mr. Gladstone carried his 
treaty, carried his war-tax on tea 
and sugar duties, carried his income- 
tax at 10d. in the pound—car- 
ried everything, in short, except his 
repeal of the paper-duties, which 
thus remained available for the 
public service. What was the re- 
sult? In April 1861, when he 
came to account for the past and 
prepare for the future, he was com- 
pelled, paper-duties notwithstand- 
ing, to admit an excess of expen- 
ditare over revenue to the amount 
of £500,000, and, a few months 
later, to acknowledge that the ad- 
Mission was inadequate, because the 
real deficiency amounted to not less 
than £2,559,000. 

In commenting upon the defeat 
of his paper scheme, while the 
wound was still fresh and the sting 
bitter, Mr. Gladstone described the 
Vote of the House of Lords as an 
“innovation the most gigantic and 
the must dangerous that had been 
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attempted in our time.” This was 
followed by something like a threat 
that nothing of the kind should 
ever occur again; and having with 
difficulty been restrained from push- 
ing the quarrel to an issue, he 
adopted the alternative of includ- 
ing the repeal of the paper-duties 
in the general financial statement 
which in 1861 he submitted to the 
House of Commons. It became 
thus an integral portion of the bud- 
get, and could be stopped in the 
House of Lords only by stopping 
the supplies. He had the bad 
taste to boast of his skill in this 
arrangement; but he had caleu- 
lated too much upon the subser- 
viency of the assemblage to which 
the boast was addressed. He felt, 
as the discussion went on, that 
public opinion was not with him, 
and surpassed himself in the adroit- 
ness with which he tried to parry 
the thrusts of more honest but less 
skilful dialecticians. A demand 
was made, that instead of remitting 
a tax which the paper-makers them- 
selves pronounced to be no griev- 
ance, he would apply the amount, 
£1,300,000, to the reduction of the 
war-daties on tea and sugar. He 
refused on two pleas: first, that 
the paper-tax could not be pat into 
the balance against the taxes on 
tea and sugar; and next, that the 
tea and sugar duties, having been 
reimposed in 1859, neither were 
nor ought to be considered as war- 
duties. Now, how stood the facts 
of the case? The tea and sugar 
duties had been imposed to meet 
the demands of the Rassian war 
—one consequence of which un- 
doubtedly was to expose the utter 
inadequacy of our military resources, 
and the rottenness of our system of 
militery administration. To enlarge 
the one and to improve the other, 
extraordinary sources of revenue 
were required, and the continuance 
of the war-duties on tea and sugar 
supplied that requirement. To af- 
firm that these duties, originating in 
war, and continued because of the dis- 
closures which war had forced upon 
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us, ought not to be treated as war- 
duties, was worthy of the casuist 
who held that, because the amount 
produced by the excise duties on 
pzper did not equal the amount 
realised by the tax on tea and 
sugar, sound policy required that 
the latter should be exacted to the 
full, while the former were entire- 
ly abolished. And now, again, a 
tyrant majority carried its leader 
through. Kighteen voices in a fall 
House determined the fact that the 
money prodaced by the paper-duties 
should not be applied to the re- 
duction of the war-duty on tea and 
sugar. 

It was not, however, towards the 
House and the country alone that 
Mr. Gladstone bore himself at this 
time in a somewhat ambiguous 
manner. His colleagues in the 
Cabinet had little room to be grate- 
ful for the tone which he assumed 
in asking the supplies necessary 
to carry on the Government. He 
spoke on that occasion as @ man 
might be expected to speak who 
believed the public expenditure to 
be profligate and excessive. It was 
his duty as Chancellot of the Ex- 
chequer to provide the means of 
keeping the army and the navy ef- 
fective, and of placing the national 
dockyards and arsenals in a state 
of safety. This he did; but in 
doing so he scarcely affected to 
disguise the fact that he disap- 
proved of the views which his col- 
leagues had taken; and that if he 
had been allowed to have his own 
way, army, navy, and fortifications 
would have figured in the estimates 
on « scale far below that which they 
actually presented. 

While on questions purely poli- 
tical Mr. Gladstone fell off more 
and more towards Radicalism, his 
churchmanship, as indicated by his 
votes and speeches, continued to be 
pretty much what for some time 
back it had been. In February of 
this year, for example, he spoke and 
voted against the second reading of 
the Abolition of Church-rates Bill; 
but in April, when Sir Morton Peto 
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brought in his Burials Bill, Mr. Glad- 
stone offered to it no opposition 
whatever. He absented himself from 
every division, and the bill wag 
thrown ont at the second reading 
by a majority in which his name 
does not appear. 

Having brought Mr. Glad-tone 
down as a financier to the two cri- 
tical eras of 1860-61 and 1861-62, 
it is not our intention to travel far- 
ther with him step by step in this 
direction. His financial statements, 
including that for 1864, are acces- 
sible to all who will take the trouble 
to refer to his collected volume; 
and for his budgets, and his man- 
ner of defending them, Hansard 
may be consulted passim. We con- 
tent ourselves with saying that nei- 
ther matter nor manner underwent, 
from year to year, any perceptible 
change." His statements are always 
minute, complicated, and subtle, 
He invariably acknowledges that 
his calculations went wrong, yet 
invariably defends them. There 
is always an excess of expenditure 
over revenue, which, however, is not 
an excess; and he winds up on 
each occasion with expressing his 
disapproval of the policy of extrava- 
garce which compels him to make 
such heavy demands upon the coun- 
try. Sometimes he is comical in 
his schemes—as when, in 1862, he 
gravely proposed to inflict brewers’ 
licenses upon all persons brewing 
their own beer at home. Some- 
times he takes a high moral tone, 
—as when, in 1863, he insisted on 
imposing the succession-duty on 
public charities, Sometimes he 
exhibits wonderful skill in the jug- 
gling line—as when he manages to 
get five quarters out of the year, 
and to explain away deficiencies by 
referring to the occurrence of leap- 
year. But whatever direction his 
gyrations take, they never fail to 
be as startling as they are charac- 
teristic. We do not pretend in this 
article to bring his financial policy 
to the bar of public opinion; but 
it would be affectation to pretend 
ignorance of the fact that a general 
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suspicion begins to prevail that all 
js not gold that glitters. 

We turn now to look a little into 
the tenor of his career as a cham- 
pion for or against Reform in Par- 
liament; and we begin by observ- 
ing that a retrospect of the years 
during which he has sat in the 
House of Commons proves plainly 
enough that, whatever he may think 
on the subject now, a conviction 
of the necessity of enlarging the 
constituency in this country has 
certainly not come to him by intui- 
tion. While yet the pupil of Peel, 
he reflected Peel’s views on that 
subject wit! perfect fidelity. His 
Janguage, when he spoke at all, was 
like that of his master: “ We have 
made one great change in the re- 
presentative system of the country. 
Till the failure of the new order of 
things has been demonstrated, don’t 
let us plunge into another. So 
long as Parliaments elected under 
the Retorm Act do their duty, I 
deprecute interfering with them, 
The country cannot affurd to pass 
through a revolution once in every 
quarter of a century.” 

In conformity with these views, 
Mr. Gladstone resisted, during Peel’s 
Administration, every move towards 
a change in the electoral system of 
the country. So likewise, while 
sitting near Peel under the gang- 
way on the Opposition benches, he 
either touk no part at all in the Re- 
form skirmishes which from time 
to time occurred, or he voted against 
the Reformers. While Lord Aber- 
deen’s Administration lasted, he 
kept personally clear of the whole 
matter, and began to handle it only 
after that heterogeneous compound 
of pretension and imbecility fell 
to pieces. His first serious advo- 
cacy of the measure, if indeed seri- 
ous it deserves to be called, dates 
no farther back than 1860, when 
he spoke in favour of the scheme 
which Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet 
had sanctioned, and which Lord 
Palmerston abandoned without even 
the pretence of regret. But this 
Same year circumstances occurred 
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which placed the subject before 
him in a new light. His budget, 
ill-received by the majority of his 
colleagues, the determined support 
of the extreme Liberal section in 
the Cabinet alone enabled him to 
carry through. Then came that 
struggle with the House of Lords, 
the issues of which the more aris- 
tocratic members of the Administra- 
tion hardly pretended to deplore; 
and with it the conviction, that if 
he was to maintain his influence— 
first in the Cabinet, and next in the 
House—he must lean more than 
ever upon the advocates of extreme 
opinions. We entertain no doubt 
whatever that this alliance was 
cemented at the outset under the 
pressure of excited feeling. Smart- 
ing under the wound which his 
self-love had received, he took the 
readiest means of obtaining a speedy 
vengeance. But we believe also 
that other considerations had their 
weight with him even then, and 
they are now more weighty with 
him than ever. Mr. Gladstone will 
never again play second fiddle in 
any Admiuistration. He rates his 
own abilities at their highest value, 
and is persuaded that they are so 
rated by others. He will contend, 
therefure, for a prize which every 
year, every month, brings more 
and more within his reach. He is 
determined to succeed Lord Pal- 
merston as Prime Minister, or to 
be nothing. What dvor is open to 
him? None, except that which 
must be apprvached by assuming the 
leadership of the great party, of 
which Mr. Baines, Mr. Brigit, Mr. 
Hadfield, and Mr. Cobden are the 
representative men. Observe now 
tle measure of his advances towards 
that consummation. 

Time was when, of all her sons, 
Mr. Gladstone appeared to be the 
most devoted to the Church of Eng- 
land as by law establisied. A 
sounder Cuurchman than Mr. Keble, 
in Mr. Kebie’s sense of the term, he 
never perhaps pretended to be; but 
he went far beyond Mr. Keble and 
others, who now write him up in 
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the ‘Guardian, in asserting that 
Church and State ought to be in- 
separably united, and that only 
through the Church is it lawful for 
the State to aim at educating the 
people in the principles of morality 
and religion. It is neither easy nor 
becoming to throw off such convic- 
tions as these all at once; and we 
accordingly find that advances to- 
wards the converse of them are 
made painfally—that office itself is 
sacrificed when these advances fair- 
ly begin, in order that it may be 
impossible to charge the apostate 
with preferring personal interest to 
principle. In like manner his pro- 
ceedings, as often as questions af- 
fecting the direct rights of the 
Ohurch come to be considered, in- 
dicate for a while an unsettled state 
of mind—either a reluctance to 
abandon the principles of his youth, 
or an anxious desire to reconcile 
them if possible with views towards 
which they stand in absolute anta- 
gonism. Hence his wavering and 
often contradictory votes on the 
subject of church-rates, of popular 
education, of the claims of Dissen- 
ters to share in the honours, emolu- 
ments, and government of the uni- 
versities, of Dissenters’ burials, and 
other points too numerous to men- 
tion here. So it was till 1860, 
but in 1861 his scruples appear to 
have passed away. Why he should 
have voted then, at the third read- 
ing, against the unconditional abo- 
lition of church-rates, it is hard to 
say. His speech, if fairly analysed, 
will be found to contradict that 
vote, for it describes the impost as 
discreditable to the Church, and 
expresses an earnest desire to get 
rid of it. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone 
cannot entirely forget that he still 
sits in Parliament as the represen- 
tative of a body of Churchmen, and 
possibly he counts on being able to 
convert some of his constituents by 
his logic, while he conciliates others 
by his vote. Be that, however, as 
it may, we find him in 1862, and 
still more decidedly in 1863, far in 
advance of what he had ever been 
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before. In 1862 the Olergy Relief 
Bill came on for the second time, 
He had been remonstrated with on 
account of the tone which he judged 
it expedient to take on a former 
occasion; he now absented him- 
self from the discussion altogether. 
He could net venture to give to the 
measure his support; he would not 
oppose it. In 1868, however, the 
Rubicon is fairly passed. When the 
Qualifications Abolition Bill was 
brought in, he gave a tacit assent 
to the first reading. At the second 
reading he was not present, but 
when the third came on he frank- 
ly and without compromise made 
the measure his own. Nor was he 
satisfied with this. In pleading for 
the measure immediately before the 
House, he went out of his way to 
pronounce sentence of hearty ap- 
proval upon everything which had 
been done during the thirty previ- 
ous years to bring down the Estab- 
lished Church to the same level 
with Dissenters. “For the last 
thirty years I have not been able 
to trace any danger to the Church 
of England arising from the politi- 
cal acts of Dissenters.” Not any 
danger to the Church as by law 
established! Is there nothing hos- 
tile to the Church of England in 
Sir John Trelawny’s Bill], or in Sir 
Morton Peto’s, or in the more ho- 
nest demands of the Liberation 
Society out of doors? As to the 
Clergy Relief Bill, the only ten- 
dency of that is, according to Mr. 
Gladstone’s showing, to enlarge the 
civil liberties of the people. Again 
—T cannot admit that the declara- 
tions required by the Act of 1828 
partake at all of the nature of 4 
compact between Dissenters and 
the Legislature.” Now, what are 
the very words of the declaration 
which Mr. Gladstone thus explains 
away? “And I swear that I will 
not use any inflaence which accrues 
to me from my office or from my 
seat in Parliament to the injury 0 
the Church as by law established, 
its rights or property.” Well might 
Mr. Walpole describe the speech of 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
a remarkable one; we shall be very 
much surprised if, when the oppor- 
tunity offers, the electors of the 
University of Oxford forget to show 
that they are entirely of Mr. Wal- 
pole’s opinion. 

If announcements like these, 
coming from a Minister of the 
Orown, are not to be interpreted 
as indications of hostility to the 
Church, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive wherein such hostility con- 
sists. They are unquestionably re- 
ceived with approval by all who 
make no disguise of their determi- 
nation sooner or later to get rid of 
the Establishment. Let us see next 
how Mr. Gladstone deals with a 
matter even more grave—the guar- 
dianship of the Ohurch’s doctrine 
and discipline. Our readers are 
aware that, in spite of recent 
changes, so much of her old con- 
stitution remains to the University 
of Oxford that no man can become 
a Master of Arts nor consequently 
sit and vote in Oonvocation, till 
he shall have signed the Thirty- 
nine Articles and certain of the 
Church’s canons, as well as de- 
clared his assent to all that is taught 
in the Book of Common Prayer. A 
sore grievance this .to the professors 
of modern theology, clerical not 
less than lay; and not, we regret 
to say, entirely approved by some 
of the higher dignitaries who owe 
their advancement to successive 
Whig Governments. It has often 
been struck at in and out of Parlia- 
ment. But the last attempt to get 
rid of it was in 1864, when Mr. 
Dodson asked leave to bring in his 
“Tests Abolition Bill.” The de- 
mand was resisted at once by Sir 
William Heathcote, Mr. Gladstone’s 
colleague in the representation of 


Oxford. Did Mr. Gladstone come 
to Sir William Heathcote’s sup- 
port? Quite otherwise. He spoke, 


on the contrary, at great length in 
favour of the bill, of which the 
second reading was carried by a 
slender majority of two, which ma- 
jority ought to have amounted to 
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three had Mr. Gladstone been true 
to himself. Bat either he was not 
true to himself, or in this particular 
instance Hansard is less accurate 
than we usually find him. Mr. 
Gladstone’s name does not appear 
in the list either of the majority or 
the minority at the division. 

It is probable enough that, having 
spoken, Mr. Gladstone shrank, in 
this instance, from acting against 
the well-known opinions of the 
body which he represents. Indeed, 
there is nothing inconsistent with 
his general character in assuming 
that the Oburch still retains some 
hold upon bis affections, and that a 
course of legislation tending directly 
to her overthrow is a price which 
he would rather not pay for the at- 
tainment of the object of his ambi- 
tion, lofty as it is. But that which 
he may hesitate about doing direct- 
ly, he is quite prepared to do indi- 
rectly. On the question of extend- 
ing the franchise he is ready to go 
all lengths with his new allies; and 
what his new allies intend to do 
with the Church, when power passes 
into their hands, they have certainly 
not affected to keep him in ignorance 
of. Last year, be it remembered, 
was a season of strikes among the 
working men, and Garibaldi proces- 
sions. Mr. Gladstone coquetted with 
both as Minister of the Crown never 
coquetted before,—with the latter, 
indeed, so unguardedly as to bring 
himself into something like disre- 
pute in quarters where least of all 
he could have wished to give offence. 
Meanwhile Mr. Baines brought for- 
ward, in the House of Commons, 
his bill for extending the franchise 
in boroughs to the occupants of six- 
pound houses. Mr. Gladstone not 
only supported Mr. Baines’s views, 
but went far beyond them. In a 
speech which he subsequently cor- 
rected for publication, and to which 
he has added a preface explana- 
tory of nothing, Mr. Gladstone took 
a line from which it is impossible 
that he can hereafter withdraw, 
and which separates him entirely 
not from the Conservatives only, 
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but from every politician, be he 
Whig, Tory, or Liberal, who is not 
prepared to assimilate the franchise in 
this country to that which placed Na- 
poleon -on the throne of France, and 
has made the United States of Ameri- 
ca a warning to the civilised world. 
It would be impertinent tu stop for 
the purpose of arguing this point, 
because Mr. Gladstone’s speech is of 
such recent delivery that few of our 
readers can have forgotten it. Buta 
few extracts from the speech itself, as 
it now stands in pamphlet-shape, seem 
to be necessary for this, if for no other 
reason, in order to show that there is 
no disposition on our part to misre- 
present a public man, whose declen- 
sion from his early faith has been so 
startling and complete. 

After explaining why the Gov- 
ernment during the previous ses- 
sion considered it inexpedient to 
propose a measure of their own, 
and why he, though a member of 
the Government, felt himself at 
liberty, notwithstanding, to support 
Mr. Baines’s proposal, Mr. Gladstone 
goes on to say— 


“At present .we have, speaking 
generally, a constituency of which be- 
tween one-tenth and one-twentieth— 
certainly less than one-tenth—consists 
of working men. And what propor- 
tion does that fraction of the working 
classes who are in possession of the 
franchise bear to the whole body of the 
working classes? I apprehend I am 
correct in saying, that those who pos- 
sess the franchise are less than one- 
fiftieth of the whole number of the 
working classes. Is that a state of 
things which we cannot venture to 
touch or modify? Is there no choice 
between excluding forty-nine out of 
every fifty working men on the one 
hand, and on the other a domestic re- 
volution? I contend, then, that it is 
on the honourable gentleman that this 
burthen of proof must be held princi- 
pally to lie; and that it is on those 
who eay it is necessary to exclude forty- 
nine-fiftieths that the burthen of proof 
rests: that it is for them to show the 
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unworthiness, the incapacity, and the 
misconduct of the working classes, in 
order to make good their argument that 
noj larger portion of them than this 
should be admitted to the suffrage.” 


This is tolerably plain speaking, 
it must be allowed ; which, however, 
Mr. Gladstone, master as he is of 
casuistry, might perhaps be able to 
explain away. It is quite within 
the compass of his dialectics, for ex- 
ample to show that the Tories, in 
their abortive scheme of 1858, went 
as far as he. But proceed a little, 
and observing as you proceed with 
what consummate skill, and for a pur- 
pose, he sketches and condemns the 
Tory policy of 1817, take note of what 
follows, and say to what it points:— 


“ And what, let me ask, is the state 
of things now? With truth, sir, it 
may be said that the epoch I have 
named, removed from us in a mere 
chronological reckoning by less than 
half a century, is, in the political sphere, 
separated from us by a distance almost 
immeasurable. For now it may be 
fearlessly asserted that the fixed tra- 
ditional sentiment of the working man 
has begun to be confidence in the law, 
in Parliament, and even in the execu- 
tive Government. Of this gratifying 
state of things it fell to my lot to re- 
ceive a single, indeed, but a significant 
proof no later than yesterday. (Cries 
of ‘No, no,’ and laughter.) ‘The quick- 
witted character of honourable gentle- 
men opposite outsteps, I am afraid, 
the tardy movement of my observa- 
tions.* Let them only have a very 
little patience, and they will, I believe, 
see cause to listen to what I have to 
say. I was about to proceed to say, in 
illustration of my argument, that only 
yesterday I had the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving a deputation of working men 
from the Society of Amalgamated En- 
gineers, That society consists of very 
large numbers of highly-skilled work- 
men, and has two hundred and sixty 
branches; it is a society representing 
the very classin which we should most 
be inclined to. look for a spirit of even 
jealous independence of all relations 
with the Government. That depu- 








* A note as given in Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet says, “The interruption was 
understood to refer to another deputation received on the same day with refer- 
ence to the subject of the departure of General Garibaldi.” 
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tation came to state to me that the 
society had large balances of money 
open for investment, and that many 
of its members could not feel satisfied 
unless they were allowed to place their 
funds in the hands of the Government 
by means of a modification in the rules 
of the Post-Office Savings Banks. Now 
that, I think, I may say without being 
liable to the expression of any adverse 
feeling on the part of honourable gen- 
tlemen opposite, was a very smali but 
yet significant indication, among thou- 
sands of others, of the altered tem- 
per to which I have referred. Instead, 
however, of uttering on the point my 
own opinions, I should like to use the 
words of the working classes them- 
selves. In an address which, in com- 
pany with my right honourable friend 
the member for Staffordshire, I heard 
read at a meeting which was held in 
the Potteries last autumn, they say, of 
their own spontaneous motion, unin- 
fluenced by the action of their em- 
loyers, in relation to the legislation of 
te years:— 

‘*The great measures that have been 
passed during the last twenty years by 
the British Legislature, have conferred 
incalculable blessings on the whole 
community, and particularly on the 
working classes, by unfettering the 
trade and commerce of the country, 
cheapening the essentials of our daily 
sustenance, placing a large proportion 
of the comforts and luxuries of life 
within our reach, and rendering the 
obtainment of knowledge comparative- 
ly easy among the great mass of the 
sons of toil.’ 

“ And this is the mode in which they 
then proceed to describe their view of 
the conduct of the upper classes towards 
them :— 

“*Pardon us for alluding to the 
kindly conduct now so commonly 
evinced by the wealthier portions of 
tke community to assist in the phy-ical 
and moral improvement of the work- 
ing classes. The well-being of the toil- 
ing mass is now generally admitted to 

e an essential to the national weal. 
This forms a pleasing contrast to the 
opinions cherished half a century ago. 
The humbler classes also are duly 
mindful of the happy change, and, 
without any abatement of manly inde- 
pendence, fully appreciate the benefits 
resulting therefrom, contentedly foster- 
ing a hopeful expectation of the fu- 
ture. May Heaven favour and pro- 
mote this happy mutuality! as we feel 
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confident that all such kindly inter- 
change materially contributes to the 
general good.’ 

“Now, such language does, in my 
opinion, the greatest credit to the par- 
ties from whom it proceeds. This is a 
point on which no difference of opinion 
can prevail. I think I may go a step 
further, and consider these statements 
as indicating not only the sentiments 
of a particular body at the particular 
place from which they proceeded, but 
the general sentiments of the best 
conducted and most enlightened work- 
ing men of the country. It may, how- 
ever, be said that such statements 
prove the existing state of things to be 
satisfactory. But surely this is no suf- 
ficient answer. Is it right, I ask, that, 
in the face of such dispositions, the 
present law of almost entire exclusion 
should continue to prevail? Again I 
call upon the adversary to show cause, 
And I venture to say that every man 
who is not presumably incapacitated 
by some consideration of personal un- 
fitness or of political danger is morally 
entitled to come within the pale of the 
constitution.” 


It is due to Mr. Gladstone that 
this portion of his memorable speech 
should be read at length, that no- 
thing should be withheld of the plau- 
sibility and claptrap with which it 
abounds, that premises and concla- 
sion should be studied together, and 
an honest estimate thereby arrived 
at of the speaker’s object and inten- 
tions. The Society of Amalgamated 
Engineers, with its 260 branches, 
and large capital waiting for invest- 
ment, well deserves our attention. 
A very formidable body this, as, 
sooner or later, Mr. Gladstone may 
discover; though, intoxicated with 
the praise which it heaps upon him 
and his measures, he can see no- 
thing in it at this moment which he 
is not ready to approve and to ap- 
pland. Why should amalgamated 
societies of any bandicratt accumu- 
late funds so large as to require safe 
and profitable investment? In our 
simplicity we imagined that savings 
banks had been instituted for the 
purpose of inducing in individual 
werkmen and domestic servants 
habits of wise economy. If they 
are to be made the resipients— 
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especial'y those under Government 
superintendence—of the corporate 
savings of working men’s associa- 
tions, what security have we against 
the constant recurrence of strikes, 
such as shall keep masters and men 
in a state of chronic quarrel, ruin- 
ous to both classes, and fatal to 
other industries than those on which 
they seem immediately to bear? But 
this is not all. 

Mr. Gladstone must know (no man 
better) that the assumed amicable 
feeling between rich and poor, of 
which he speaks, is not the growth, 
wherever it exists, of the last thirty 
years, or even of the last century. 
It was as strong when Addison 
wrote his charming ‘Sir Roger de 
Coverley’ as itis now. It was strong- 
er befure the Revolution of 1688 
than it has ever been since. The 
immediate cause of this declension, 
when it did decline, was the growth 
of manufactures, which established 
new relations between employers 
and employed, and threw the latter 
in crowds together, without any 
influence, moral or religious, being 
brought to bear upon them for 
good. The party from which Mr. 
Gladstone has unfortunately with- 
drawn himself, always protested 
against this state of things, and 
endeavoured to apply a remedy to 
it. His new friends resisted these 
efforts, or declined co-operating 
with them. But coneeding, for 
arguient’s sake, all that Mr. Glad- 
stone and his deputation seem to 
imply, does it therefore follow that 
the Conservatives desire, or ever 
desired, to exclude the working 
classes irom exercising the fran- 
chise either in town or country ? 
Quite otherwise. In 1832 they did 
their best to preserve for borough 
freemen and potwallopers the he- 
reditary privileges which the law 
had conferred upon them. They 
were defeated then; and now, if 
they hesitate about descending to 
a six-pound franchise, it is becanse 
the advocates of that arrangement 
are themselves dissatisfied with it, 
and never scruple, as often as the 
opportunity is presented, to speak 
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of the descent to a six-pound fran- 
chise as a mere step in the right 
direction. Now the Conservatives 
hold that the right direction lies 
upwards, They believe also that 
it is in the power of every intelli- 
gent, sober, and industrious artisan, 
to proceed in that direction, if he 
be willing; and they prefer keeping 
the franchise as it is, because while 
ready, with open arms, to welcome 
to a voice in the management of 
public affairs those men who have 
shown that they understand how 
wisely to manage their own, they 
are not disposed to throw political 
power into the hands of an ignorant 
and improvident mob. 

The oldest and best of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s friends took alarm at this 
confession of political faith. They 
remonstrated with him on the sub- 
ject, and, pxrtly to reassure them, 
partly, perhaps, with a view to the 
probable consequences to himself in 
the event of a dissolution, he wrote 
what was intended for an explana- 
tory preface, and, as we have just 
stated, published the speech. Ex- 
planatory the preface certainly is 
not. Whatever the speech may bave 
enunciated, the preface repeats and 
re-aflirms, in Janguage somewhat hazy 
to be sure, but of unmistakable sig- 
nificance. 


“Tn this speech” (so it opens) “ will 
be found the expression of an opinion 
that the Legislature should exclude from 
the franchise on two grounds only. ... 
Objection has been taken, and even 
alarm expressed, with respect to the 
breadth of the particular statement now 
in question. 1] cannot make any other 
reply than to publish it, as it was de- 
livered, together with its context, and 
to leave it, subject only to equitable 
allowance for faults of hasty expression, 
to the discerning consideration of the 
reader. 

“The question is, whether the state- 
ment be a gratuitous and startling 
novelty, or whether it is rather the 
practical revival of a strain which, five 
years ago, was usual and familiar ; 
which had then derived abundant coun- 


tenance from the very highest organs of 


political articulation, and which now 
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only sounds strange because within that 
period it has fallen into desuetude.” 


If Mr. Gladstone published with a 
view to reassure his Oxford friends, 
he has not attained his object. If his 
object was tu pave the way for the 
establishment of new relations else- 
where, it seems probable that he 
may have partially succeeded. The 
‘Times’ of the Ist of February last 
contains a long and interesting report 
of ameeting of Parliamentary reform- 
ers in Leeds, where every speaker 
went out of his way to eulogise the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, 
amid the deafening shouts of an ex- 
cited crowd, to claim him as his own. 


“Tf” said Mr. Baines on that ocea- 
sion, ““we could have Mr. Gladstone 
(enthusiastic and repeated cheers, fol- 
lowed by a call for three cheers). Iam 
glad you give these three rounds of 
cheers ; we shall hear of it another day. 
If Mr, Gladstone would take up this 
matter, and take it up with the same 
spirit, courage, and determination with 
which he proposed and advocated the 
repeal of the paper-duty (the last of the 
taxes on knowledge), I feel confident 
the measure would be carried.” 


So also Mr. Forster takes up his 
parable and says,— 


“We had a hope given us last year 
that we should have a leader—the lead- 
er who, of all others, would guide us to 
a safe but sincere and correct measure of 
reform, Mr. Gladstone. (Loud cheers.) 
Iamright sure that that great man was 
not trifling with the people of England 
when he held out that hope. I feel sure 
that he will fulfil it. If the Premier 
would not any longer stop the way, 
but would allow Mr. Gladstone to go 
forward, I believe the time would not 
be long when we should have a good 
measure of reform.” 


Other admirers Mr. Gladstone 
seems to have had on that platform, 
some of whom delivered themselves 
still more decidedly. 


“Alderman Middleton” (we quote 
from the ‘Times’ report) “‘moved that, 
in the event of her Majesty’s Ministers 
failing to introduce a measure of reform 
in the forthcoming session, this meeting 
hopes the esteemed Liberal member for 
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this borough will place at once upon the 
motion-paper of the House of Commons 
the motion he has already twice pre- 
sented to that assembly; and we also 
congratulate that gentleman on the suc- 
cess that attended his efforts last session 
in having been the occasion of eliciting 
from Mr. Gladstone the speech then de- 
livered ; and we trust the day is not far 
distant when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will place himself at the head 
of the Liberal party on this question.” 

“In the course of an impassioned 
speech” (we still quote from the 
‘ Times’), “ Mr, Middleton quoted a pas- 
sage from Mr. Gladstone’s well known 
speech on reform in the course of last 
session, which passage, he said, meant 
neither more nor less than universal 
suffrage; and he would never be satis- 
fied with any Government which did 
not rest upon the two great principles— 
universal] suffrage and a redistribution 
of electoral seats.” 


If any remnant of old feeling still 
linger about Mr. Gladstone, he must 
be little satisfied with finding himself 
the object of such a eulogium as this; 
but even this is honour and glory 
compared with what follows. A 
Radical alderman of Leeds moves a 
vote of confidence, on the part of a 
Working*Man’s Reform Association, 
in the member for the University ot 
Oxford. The Rev. W. Thomas, a 
Leeds Congregational minister, rises 
to second the resolution. We are 
sorry to say that of that gentleman’s 
eloquence the ‘ Times’ has preserved 
no record. All that we learn from 
the very brief summary given is, that 
the Congregational minister was se- 
vere upon the Leeds Working Man’s 
Conservative Association, and that 
the House of Commons was assured, 
collectively and individually, that his 
eyes, and the eyes of the country, are 
upon it. 

To retarn to Mr, Gladstone him- 
self. We find little to remark upon 
in his manner of proceeding through- 
out the remainder of the session of 
1864. He spoke and acted pretty 
much as he had been accustomed to 
do since his rupture with the House 
of Lords. His sympathies went every 
day more and more manifestly with 
the ultra Liberals: his votes were, of 
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course, Ministerial throughout. At 
last came the recess, and with it leisure 
and opportunity to carry into execu- 
tion a design not rashly matured. 
His instincts had for some time past 
warned him that with Oxford his poli- 
tical relations were not so satisfactory 
as he could wish them to be. It was 
necessary, at all events, to provide 
against tle worst by establishing a 
connection elsewhere. His eyes and 
affections naturally turned to South 
Lancashire, and into South Lanca- 
shire he went. Beginning at Bolton 
—for visiting which a plausible rea- 
son was afforded by the opening of a 
people’s park—he passed thence to 
Manchester, and from Manchester 
to Liverpool, making political capi- 
tal, or trying to make it, at every 
stage. A few extracts from his 
speeches will show with what con- 
summate skill he pl yed his game; 
how adroitly he appealed on each 
separate occasion to the prejudices 
and passions of those who came to 
listen ; how accurately he measured 
their. capacity of swallow; how 
cleverly’ he adapted his instruction 
to their capacity. Hear him address- 
ing a crowd, chiefly of operatives, at 
Bolton, in intellect probably not below 
the standard of their class else- 
where,—men willing to be quiet if 
demagogues would let them alone, yet 
ready enough to believe in grievances 
when orators and Members of Par- 
liament suggest them :— 


“Gentlemen,” says Mr, Gladstone, “I 
would beg you to observe that, what- 
ever be the faults or whatever be the 
virtues of the Legislature of this coun- 
try, they are faults which they possess 
and exhibit in common with the mass 
of the nation, (Cheers.) If Parliament 
at a given time shows extraordinary 
vigour in the work of legislative im- 
provement, it is because there pervades 
the public mind a temper of determined 
desire for improvement, such as sympa- 
thises with and sustains and even re- 
quires those exertions on the part: of 
Parliament; but if, on the other hand, 
there come a time when Parliament 
shows less eagerness in the promotion 
of useful reforms, depend upon it the 
cause of any comparative inaction is to 
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be found not so much within those four 
walls as in the temper of the nation it- 
self, ‘This is a great consolation to 
those who might be inclined to a senti- 
ment of impatience when they find that 
efforts at improvement are canvassed 
with a greater jealousy than in other 
times; and that, in point of fact, as 
sometimes happens, any man who pro. 
poses an ameliorating law becomes by 
that very fact itself a sort of object of 
suspicion, (A laugh.) Now, when that 
happens, depend upon it that is due to 
the state of the country. What is our 
state with regard to these things? Our 
state is this—that, notwithstanding the 
vast extent of our public affairs, I do not 
believe that 25 years of more effective or 
beneficial legislation are to be found in 
the history of any country than of those 
of the last 25 years in England. Well, 
after a hard day’s work men are apt to 
get tired—-(laughter) ; and,depend upon 
it, it is no figure of speech when I say 
that just the same thing occurs to Par. 
liament, and that they may get tired, 
There is a certain relaxation, a relaxa- 
tion of what I may call the muscles of 
the mind after hard work has been done, 
grievances have been removed, unwise 
laws have been mitigated or repealed, 
and improvements have been sown 
broadcast through the land ; but I must 
admit to you that I shall be the first to 
affirm and contend that that is no rea- 
son at all why other improvements 
should not be prosecuted with similar 
zeal, (Cheers.) On the contrary, were 
we perfect beings, that would be a rea- 
son why we should be still more zealous 
than ever in accomplishing whatevér 
remains to be done. I say that youmay 
depend upon it that the country itself 
has been disposed to take breath for a 
little while, and to exact a less strict 
account, from the representatives of the 
people with regard to legislative labours. 
(Cheers.) If there be any who think 
that there is still a pressure for great 
improvement—and I certainly am one 
who believes that much may yet remain 
to be done—let them also bear this in 
mind, that we live in a state of things 
in which a conviction once taking hold 
of the minds of the people, of the dif- 
ferent classes of which it is composed, 
will be fairly answered in the conduct 
of the Houses of the Legislature. When 
I speak of what remains to be done, I 
don’t at all mean to say that we stand 
now as we stood 30 years ago. On the 
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contrary, crying grievances, gross evils 
and mischief have, with great prudence, 
wisdom, and circumspection, but, at 
the same time, with great firmness and 
decision, been remedied. The improve- 
ments that are before us are, therefore, 
in many respécts, of a different character 
from the improvements now behind us 
to be made. There are adjustments 
which our institutions will require. The 
progress of education, the progress of 
good and sound habits in the commu- 
nity, the increasing confidences which 
unite classes together—all these things 
point to a gradual enlargement of the 
privileges possessed by the people; and 
sure we may be that as the necessity 
and the occasion for such changes are 
felt, a liberal disposition to adjust such 
changes will likewise be felt among us. 
(Cheers. )” 


Pretty plain speaking this, and not 
out of tune with what, in the early 
summer, had passed in Carlton Gar- 
dens between the deputies from the 
Association of Amalgamated Engi- 
neers and the distinguished author of 
the Post- Office Savings Bank measure. 
“Tf there has been any suspicion or 
disinclination to this bill on the part 
of the working’classes,” say the for- 
mer, “it is owing in a great measure 
to their dissatisfaction with the con- 
duct of Parliament, during recent 
years, in reference to the extension of 
the franchise.” “If you complain of 
the conduct of Parliament,” replies the 
latter, ‘“‘ depend upon it the conduct of 
Parliament is connected in no small 
degree with the apparent inaction and 
alleged indifference of the working 
classes themselves with respect to the 
suffrage.” Pretty plain speaking, in- 
deed, yet scarcely so frank as that 
which was addressed not long after- 
wards to the working men of Manches- 
ter :— 


“Gentlemen, permit m@ to express a 
hope that this great community will be 
upon its guard against what I may call 
the principle of political lethargy. That 
Is not a sound or a healthy principle. 
There are times when I apprehend it 


would be the duty of any public man, 
In addressing a public assembly, to en- 
deavour to moderate what might seem 
to him over-liveliness and excessive 
eagerness, even in the work of reform 
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and improvement. But the time in 
which we live is not a time of that char- 
acter: it is rather a time in which it is 
becoming we should recall to our recol- 
lection, that although so much has been 
done, and well done, to the honour of 
all parties concerned in this country 
during the last thirty years, yet that 
it behoves us to continue cautiously, 
steadily, and justly, but firmly, to con- 
tinue in the same career. We cannot 
look abroad over the face of our country 
without feeling that there is much that 
we have yet to desire. We cannot look 
across the Channe! to Ireland, and espe- 
cially to the state of feeling in Ireland, 
and say that that state of feeling, taken 
as a whole, is becoming for the honour 
and for the advantage of the United 
Kingdom. We cannot look upon our 
brethren and our fellow-subjects there 
without heartily wishing that they were 
more entirely united with us. We can- 
not say that there duty to the people 
has been discharged. 1 do not say that 
Parliament is to blame. I contend, in- 
deed, that Parliament is the faithful 
steward of the powers which it has re- 
ceived. Itis governed by an enlightened 
desire to promote the interests of the 
entire community. But that Parliament 
has more than once heard an expression 
of the desire that some extension should 
take place in the direct action of the 
people in the choice of its Representa- 
tives. (Cheers.) There cannot, I think, 
be a doubt that, whenever the state of 
public feeling shall have matured for the 
satisfactory entertaining of that ques- 
tion, one of the great demonstrative 
facts of the moral claim of the people to 
have some extension of the franchise, 
will rest with the conduct of the popu- 
lation of Lancashire during the distress 
of the last few years.” 

It would be an insult to the under- 
standing of our readers were we to 
stop for the purpose of analysing these 
sentences, The country is not satisfied, 
and ought not to be satisfied, with the 
condition in which it is. In Ireland 
everything goes wrong. The land be- 
longs to an aristocracy which declines 
to share its proprietary rights with the 
tenantry. The Established Church is 
odious to the great body of the people. 
People and priests have met to declare 
that a great reform is necessary, the 
prelates of the Roman Catholic Church 
pleading for tenant-right, the laity de- 
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manding that the Protestant Oharch 
shall be abolished. And these and 
many other excellent works might be 
accomplished if the operatives of Lan- 
cashire could only be roused to demand 
a large extension of the suffrage. 
Therefore they are praised for doing 
that which was the readiest means of 
securing to them help from the higher 
classes in their time of need ; and for- 
bearance from outrage is assumed to 
establish a just claim to the exercise 
of important political privileges. 
Having thus conciliated the non- 
electors, he turns next to the ten- 
pound householders, whom he asso- 
ciates with himself in his recent tri- 
umph over the Lorés, not withoutsome 
complimentary allusions to the daily 
press in Manchester and elsewhere. 
“I turn now to a question which was a 
subject of some portion of the communi- 
cation which passed between us eleven 
years ago, and an important domestic 
question—I mean the repeal of the 
excise duty upon paper. At that time, 
not only through its very distinguished 
representative, Mr. Gibson, but“ also by 
the direct action of many of its leading 
citizens, Manchester took a prominent 
part in promoting that repeal. It was 
surely a very natural movement. We 
had taken away the duties upon glass 
and upon soap. We had abolished the 
interference of the excise with every 
other branch of trade which has no 
other purpose than the production of 
useful commercial articles, The paper- 
duty alone remained, and it was felt 
that no principle could be urged for 
its retention. On merely commercial 
grounds it was right that it should be 
repealed. The repeal of it, I may be 
permitted to say, was found to be no 
easy matter (laughter); but though it 
was not an easy matter, it has been ac- 
complished ; and now that it has been 
accomplished, I am only going to speak 
of one, but a very important, portion 
of its results. The simply economical 
art of those results I have no doubt 
it will take a long time to develop; 
but I adhere confidently to the opin- 
ion that it will probably be found that 
fibrous material which, by the repeal of 
the Paper-dury, tes Vecu CUI eLely 
emancipated trom any interference of 
the excise in any industrial process, 
will perhaps, in no very long time, be 
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found to be applicable usefully to 9 
multitude of purposes which never 
were even so much as dreamt of, or, if 
they were dreamt of, could not be made 
the subject of practical prosecution ag 
long as the paper-duty continued in ex. 
istence. But, standing before a com. 
munity which entertained such decided 
opinions upon that subject, I must 
acknowledge the debt of gratitude 
which is due to all the early promoters 
of the movement for the repeal, in con. 
nection with the moral and _ political 
consequences which that repeal has had 
in respect to its effects upon the public 
press. I am not going to say one word 
in disparagement of the public press of 
the country at any period of its. exist- 
ence. My belief is that from the very 
first it has been an organ of good im- 
mensely preponderating over the mig- 
chief. I mean now as it existed three, 
four, five generations azo; in our time, 
as it existed twenty years ago, it had 
reached to a position of remarkable pro- 
minence and utility. The great organs 
of the press, as you well know, are con- 
ducted .by some of the most accom. 
plished minds of the country. Many of 
the articles written in those papers be- 
fore the repeal of the paper-duty were 
worthy of taking a place in the perma- 
nent literature of England. I well 
remember being in company with Sir R, 
Peel, not less than thirty years back, 
when a question was raised about the 
authorship of ‘Junius. You well re- 
mentber how great a national as well as 
a literary sensation was produced at 
the time by the publication of those Let- 
ters; in point of fact, the intense con- 
troversy with respect to the authorship 
may enable us to measure the import- 
ance of those Letters as a_ political 
phenomenon of the times. But when 
that question was in discussion in pri- 
vate conversation, the literary merit of 
the Letters themselves was also brought 
under view; and I well recollect that 
Sir Robert Peel gave at once his opin- 
ion that the Letters of ‘Junius’ were 
not as well written as ‘The Times’ 
(Cheers.) It was a great thing to pos- 
sess a press in which the mind of the 
country was so ably and fully repre- 
sented,—in which public affairs and the 
conduct of public men were so freely 
and incessantly canvassed and discussed. 
That discussion is of inestimable value 
to the country, and to none of more 
value than to public men themselves. 
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Certainly, my own view of the working 
of the press is, that upon the whole, and 
for every domestic question, it is nearly 
perfect.” 


The Manchester people being thus 
disposed of, Mr. Gladstone proceeds 
to Liverpool, where public opinion is 
a good deal divided on every one of 
the points which he has heretofore 
discussed. Liverpool is, however, the 
place of his birth; and Liverpool 
men, even those who differ most 
widely from him in politics, are proud 
of their townsman, and of the repn- 
tation which he has acquired as a 
great orator and an accomplished 
scholar. He is welcomed by all 
classes with enthusiasm. The Mayor 
and Corporation meet him with one 
address; the Financial Reform Asso- 
ciation present him with another. 
The former goes comparatively little 
into political subjects; the latter ap- 
plies itself entirely to fiscal questions. 
It praises largely and censures gently, 
making its great point upon the re- 
mission of a penny on the income-tax, 
while the duty of a shilling per quar- 
ter on corn imported from abroad is 
still retained. Let our readers take 
note of the characteristic manner in 
which Mr. Gladstone pays back the 
flattery which the Association has of- 
fered, and deals with its reasoning :— 


“Gentlemen, it is by these institu- 
tions that public opinion is formed and 
matured. It isamong you, itis by your 
mutual communications, that the ideas 
are gradually brought into being, under 
the influence of that light which expe- 
rience gives you, that they from time to 
time acquire more and more substan- 
tive form and power, until at length— 
having passed the test of searching and 
protracted examination by the free 
press, the free assemblies, and the free 
conversations of this country—they 
reach to that condition of maturity in 
which a Legislature may safely and 
Wisely adopt them. (Cheers) True it 
Is that that process is of necessity a 
tardy process; true it is that the ex- 
pectations of the more ardent supporters 
may be doomed to receive many a lesson 
of patience and some of disappointment ; 
but it is also true that, in consequence 
of the tardiness of that process, the 
changes accepted here are accepted in 
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good faith, are accepted by the entire 
community ; and when once they take 
their place on the statute-book of the 
country, they become part of the system 
under which we live. (Cheers.) It may 
still be open to us further to develop 
that which we have done, but happily 
we can say, with respeet to our Jegisla- 
tion generally, and especially with re- 
gard to legislation of the class more 
particularly under view, what was said 
by the ancients of a place that it is need- 
less to name :—‘ There is no backward 
road, there are no footsteps turned in 
the direction of retrogression:’ (Cheers.) 
‘Onwards’ is the motto of Englishmen, 
and by that motto they abide. (Cheers.) 
Well, now, if Imay be permitted one 
single criticism—and I think it will not 
be invidious—it will be in illustration of 
that which I have just stated. The 
address which has been read by our 
friend Mr. Jeffrey, does me a great deal 
more than justice, It attributes, in 
common with the other addresses, much 
more than their just value to the la- 
bours which I have been enabled to 
perform, but it over-estimates the power 
which is placed in the hands of the 
Minister of Finance. The address 
states, with truth, that I have given 
my opinion, in my place in Parliament, 
that the tax which still remains appli- 
cable to the article of corn, is a tax that, 
on principle, cannot be defended, and 
that, as far as 1 know, it is not recom- 
mended by any such imperative consi- 
derations of convenienee or publie ad- 
vantage, apart from principles, as to 
make me, at least for one, content to 
recognise it as belonging to the per- 
manent fiscal system of the country. 
(Cheers.) It would be absurd were I 
to say that I think it burdensome and 
grievous, because these are subjects 
which belong to questions of a craver 
and more serious character; but I 
frankly own I know no reason why, 
when it is practicable, smaller evils as 
well as great ones should not be remov- 
ed. But I am bound to say, having 
travelled thus far with my friend Mr. 
Jeffrey on his road, that I am not able 
to accept the doctrine that an error was 
committed, as the address says, by me, 
and I must of course say, and in order 
to speak the truth, by the Administra- 
tion of the Queen, when we preferred 
to ask the House of Commons for the 
remission of a penny from the income- 
tax rather than to take off the tax on 
eorn, Now the simple test to which [ 
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bring that question is this:—Supposing 
we had not proposed to take a penny off 
the income-tax, but had proposed to re- 
mit the 1s. duty on corn during the last 
session of Parliament, because that is 
the whole question, the question of time 
and circumstance, will Mr. Jeffrey gua- 
rantee to me that such a proposal made 
by the Government would have suc- 
ceeded? (Hear, and a laugh.) Now 
that is a very fair question tv put; and 
until Mr. Jeffrey comes forward and 
makes himself fully and bodily respon- 
sible (laughter) for a clear, distinct, 
and satisfactory answer to this question, 
I will waive and adjourn the further 
discussion of the subject.” 


Such language is agreeable enough 
to the members of an association 
which exists for the sole purpose of 
trying to establish in the country a 
system of exclusively direct taxation. 
It is not entirely approved by a body 
of gentlemen so generally intelligent 
as the merchants of Liverpool; and 
Mr. Gladstone, who is sharp enough 
in noticing how the cat jumps, makes 
haste to qualify what might have been 
otherwise received as a premature 
avowal of a policy for which the 
country is scarcely ripe. He first 
draws a glowing picture of the re- 
sults which have attended the free- 
trade legislation of past years; and 
then, having stirred his audience to 
at least momentary enthusiasm, he 
continues :— 


“But now, Mr Meyor and Gentle- 
men, I hope it was not needful for me, 
in addressing the Presidents of these 
associations, to use strong, laboured, 
artificial expressions in assuring you, on 
behalf of her Majesty’s Government, as 
well as on my own individual behalf, 
that, with this great encouragement in 
our views and recollection, we, too, 
shall be studious, according to our means 
and opportunities, in the search for occa- 
sions and means for the further appli- 
eation of those principles which have 
produced benefits so incalculable to our 
country. (Cheers.) Allow me, however, 
to point out that there are certain gene- 
ral rules from which we should be wrong 
to depart. I see in the able address 


which Mr. Jeffrey presented, or I think 
I detect, a latent principle, on which, in 
my own peculiar position as Minister of 
Finance, I confess I look with a certain 
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degree of suspicion. He wants to pro. 
mote public economy by making the 
payment of large taxes insupportable, 
Direct taxation, I admit, if we were to 
proceed upon abstract principles, is g 
sound principle; but, gentlemen, have 
some compassion upon those whose first 
necessity, whose first duty it is to pro. 
vide for the maintenance of public credit 
—(hear)—to provide for the defences 
of the country—to provide in every 
department for the full efficiency of 
the public service, (Cheers.) I wish] 
could teach every political philosopher, 
and every financial reformer, to extend 
some jolehnanes to those who would 
ascend along with them, if they could, 
into the seventh heaven of speculation 
(laughter), but who have weights and 
clogs tied to their feet which bind them 
down to earth, and render it necessary 
for them to infuse large dilution, large 
participation of secondary matter, into 
that system of abstract reasoning by 
which, if they could, they would be 
very glad to be guided, That is an im. 
portant reservation from me. Allow 
me te say that I trust that at no time 
will any Government be induced, for 
the sake of seeking favour with the be- 
lief—and I am quite sure that in seek. 
ing favour they would fail to find it— 
let no Government be induced, under 
the notion of abstract, extensive, sud- 
den, and sweeping reforms, to endanger 
the vital principle of public credit, or 
to risk throwing the finances of the 
country into confusion—(cheers): but, 
subject to these limitations, I, for one, 
trust that progress will be the law of 
our Legislature in that as well as in 
every other particular, and in that par 
ticular not less than in any other.” 


With these extracts from the latest 
of his autumnal! orations, we take, for 
the present, our leave of Mr. Glad- 
stone. They are, in every point of 
view, worthy of the man, Sometimes 
meaning more than they appear to 
express, sometimes meaning less, they 
are with great skill .adapted to the 
tastes and humours of the motley 
groups which come to listen, They 
stimulate the workman, they soothe 
the master, they tickle the palate of 
the merchant, they aim at the int-llec- 
tual gratification of all. What their ef- 
fect upon the mind of South Lanca- 
shire may be, time will doubtless show. 
Meanwhile, not South Lancashire only, 
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but all England—every Englishman, 
that is to say, who is capable of 
putting two and two together— 
must have arrived at the conclusion, 
that on questions of finance, not 
less than on other questions, Mr. 
Gladstone is drifting, or has already 
drifted, into ptre Radicalism. Of 
the House of Lords be has spoken 
words, directly and by implication, 
which those who appreciate aright 
the importance of that Chamber to 
the balance of power in the consti- 
tution can never forget or condone. 
The Church he has long abandoned 
and betrayed. We say nothing of 
his absence from that great gathering 
in the Sheldonian Theatre, where 
the place which he ought to have 
filled was filled by Mr, Disraeli; and 
where Mr. Cardwell, more true than 
he to the professions of his youth, 
was not above playing a secondary 
part. He may have been influenced 
on that occasion by motives higher 
than personal feeling, or lower. It 
is very painful to a man of Mr. 
Gladstone’s temperament to be 
overshadowed, even temporarily, by 
a political rival. But no such 
excuse can be offered for overt 
acts of treason to the cause which 
the University elected him to up- 
hold. He is the advocate now of 
the abolition of tests, and of the 
admission of Dissenters to place, 
power, and a share in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of colleges and 
of the University, He asserts the 
right cf Parliament to absolve 
priests and deacons, and it may be 
bishops, from the vows which they 
took when admitted into holy 
orders. He was sent to the House 
of Commons by the electors of the 
University, in order, among other 
things, to oppose these changes; 
and he long opposed them, Mean- 
while, that the State may benefit 
equally with the Church from his 
senatorial labours, he enunciates 
the doctrine, “that every man who 
1s not presumably incapacitated by 
some consideration of personal un- 
fitness, or of political danger, is 
morally entitled to come within the 
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pale of the constitution.” Well 
may Mr. Baines, Mr. Forster, and 
the Alderman and Oongregational 
minister of Leeds, congratulate 
themselves and the Liberal party 
on baving at last found a leader! 
Well may Mr. Bright, Mr. Cobden, 
Mr. Locke King, and Mr. Milner Gib- 
son, exchange with him the endear- 
ing epithets of honourable and 
right honourable friend. And now, 
to sum up all, he has assured Mr. 
Jeffrey, and, through Mr. Jeffrey, 
every reader of his Liverpool speech, 
that time and opportunity alone 
are wanting to bring him shoulder 
to shoulder into the same line with 
the Financial Reform Association. 
There is no backward road; there 
are no footsteps turned in the di- 
rection of retrogression. Year by 
year “we have lightened the springs 
of industry” by throwing public 
burdens more and more upon pro- 
fessional incomes and realised pro- 
perty; and “Onwards” is still the 
Englishman’s motto. Even the 
paltry duty still levied on foreign 
corn shall cease as soon as we have 
a constituency prepared to demand 
from their representatives a suffi- 
cient rise in the amount of the in- 
come tax. All this is indeed most 
ably, most cleverly, most adroitly 
put; for Mr. Gladstone wields other 
weapons than those wielded by Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Jeffrey. They assail 
the constitntion radely with saws ° 
and hammers; saws and hammers 
fit but awkwardly to his hand. It 
may be, indeed, that in his heart of 
hearts he is not, after all, an ad- 
mirer of pure democracy. It is 
probable that he would conserve, 
if he could, the framework of the 
constitution as it now is. Lords 
Spiritual, Lord Temporal, and a 
House of Commons, are good tools 
with which to work. But then 
they must work as he bids them; 
they must submit their own will 
unreservedly to his, otherwise he 
will be driven to discard them, as 
others have done. Hence his mode 
of operation is that of a master in 
art, who with a highly-tempered 
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chisel cuts where clumsier sculp- 
tors strike; and cuts with such 
consummate address, that the look- 
er-on receives no intelligible im- 
pression of what is going on till 
the results appear. 

And now one word in conclu- 
sion, partly to justify ourselves for 
the course which we have taken, 
partly to point the moral of our tale. 
We have spoken of Mr. Gladstone 
as a public man, and a public man 
only. Few admired him more than 
we, when first he took his place 
among rising statesmen. Few have 
felt more acutely, or mourned more 
sincerely, his declension from the 
path on which he originally entered. 
Bat it is not our feeling nor our 
sorrow that demands consideration 
now. The University of Oxford 
in the first place, the country at 
large in the second, must come 
ere long to a jadgment concern- 
ing his future destiny. If they 
who, for the last fifteen years, have 
kept him in the House of Com- 
mons, approve the policy which he 
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has adopted, and the logic with 
which he defends it, they will send 
him to the House of Commons again 
as their representative. If they 
condemn the one and dislike the 
other, they will Jook out for a bet. 
ter, if not an abler man, to repre 
sent them in the next Parliament, 
That Mr. Gladstone will make his 
way into the great Council of the 
nation somehow or another cannot 
be doubted, though neither Oxford 
nor South Laneashire claim him ag 
its own. Leeds, Manchester, pos- 
sibly the City of London itself, are 
open to him. But what then? Is 


he to be Lord Palmerston’s sne- 
cessor? We should think not. No 
Tory will support him; not one 


old Whig family will follow him. 
The House of Oommons, if at all 
constituted as it now is, would not 
tolerate his want of temper for 4 
day. He has nothing to look to 
but the extreme Radicals; and they 
are not as yet strong enough to give 
either a policy or a Prime Minister 
to this great country. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE, 


Wuu4M Brake is a curiosity: 
whether as man or artist, he is one 
of those exceptional persons who 
jnvite analysis, and of whom very 
opposite estimates will be formed. 
For while some are disposed’ to 
exaggerate the genius which is ac- 
companied by eccentricity, others 
are so offended at the inordinate 
conceit, the ignorance, the presump- 
tion, the wilful self-deception, and 
general want of truthfalness which, 
for the most part, characterise the 
eccentric individual, that they are 
slow to recognise the real merits 
that may be found in such disagree- 
able companionship. We _ should 
have thought, fur our part, that the 
slight and interesting sketch given 
by Allan Cunningham, in his ‘ Lives 
of the Painters,’ of this remarkable 
man, wus all that the subject re- 
quired. It seemed otherwise to Mr. 
Gilchrist. He has wrought out an 
elaborate biography in two very 
ornate volumes. We must thank 
him for the many specimens he has 
laid before us of the artistic talent 
or genius of Blake; and we ought 
to thank him, we presume, for the 
further insight he has given us into 
the man himself. But much of the 
charm which hung over Allan Cun- 
ningham’s sketch (so far as we can 
recall that sketch to mind) is dissi- 
pated and lost in this more full and 
faithful portraiture. 

Truth requires, it will be said, that 
Wwe see a man in more than one as- 
pect. Blake, the visionary, writing 
snatches of poetry which Wordsworth 
might have adopted, and striking out 
designs which Flaxman admired and 
which Fuseli pronounced as excel- 
lent “to steal from,”—living through- 
out an earnest, laborious, temperate, 
retired life, in the constant society 
of one woman, who most faithfully 
kept her vow “to love, honour, and 





obey,” —forms a charming picture 
for the imagination. But when Mr, 
Gilchrist throws the full light of 
biography upon this picture, other 
features are revealed by no means 
attractive. The neglected artist was 
angry at the fame of those who had 
really won the world’s applause, 
and he was utterly blind to the ex- 
cellence of any but one school in 
painting; he pours out insane dia- 
tribes against Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and against his successful rival, 
Stothard. This retired poet, sing- 
ing of his lamb and his tiger, is also 
a dreary mystic, and, notwithstand- 
ing his natarally energetic mind, is 
so ignorant and uncultivated, that 
he does not even perceive the gross 
presumption of his haphazard at- 
tacks, whether on great men or on 
great subjects. This earnest vision- 
ary, whom we left living amongst 
the angels, is also a good hater, vain 
and quarrelsome, and very much . 
given to that sort of fibbing which 
is intended to make people stare and 
marvel at us, 

We must not let it be supposed 
that Mr. Gilchrist deals severely 
with his subject; on the contrary, 
he is very laudatory. He is very 
indulgent to the man, Blake, and 
gives to the artist a measure of 
praise which we, not being artists 
ourselves, can only receive with 
mute wonder and surprise, The 
painful and damaging impressions 
we speak of are the results of the 
bare facts he states, or of the words 
of Blake himself which he puts be- 
fore us. Mr. Gilchrist sustains, for 
his part, the traditional idolatry of 
the biographer—that is, be it under- 
stood, in a certain offhand, patron- 
ising style. For our modern modish 
biographer is not apt himself to 
kneel at any shrine, though he is 
well enough disposed to order and 
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superintend the worship of others. 
He povh-poohs the old saints in the 
calendar, and, with infinite amuse- 
ment to himself, gives you one, for 
your especial adoration, with the 
glory quite new about its head. 

The author of this book did not 
live to see it through the press, or 
even entirely to complete it—a 
melanclioly fact which in a manner 
disarms criticism. But it would 
be difficult to proceed with any no- 
tice of the work whatever without 
at least noticing the class of bio- 
graphical compositions to which it 
belongs. Our observations shall be 
as impersonal as possible. We wish, 
inde-d, it were in our power at, all 
times to discourse of books, to clas- 
sify and characterise them, without 
wounding the susceptibilities of the 
author or his friends. How plea- 
sant it would be if one could do 
as the botanist, who classifies his 
plant, describes the form of the 
calix, the number of the petals, the 
soil in which it grows, the length of 
days allotted to it, without being 
accused of feeling the least enmity 
‘or disrespect to any member of the 
vegetable kingdom, In one respect 
it may be said that the analogy is 
complete between the critic and the 
botanist. Both may classify and 
describe to their heart’s content: 
neither of them will have any in- 
fluence over the form, or the growth, 
of book or vegetable. The botanist 
cultivates his own mind and the 
minds of those whom he addresses 
by his observation of nature; it 
never entered into his imagination 
to control the course of vegetution. 
Whether. the critic can reap for him- 
self any similar benefit from his 
classification of books may be doubt- 
ful; but unless he can, we are con- 
strained to confess that his occupa- 
tion is wellnigh useless;§ He may 
still give a little pain or a little 
pleasure; le may help to gratify 
the legitimate love of praise, which 
is one of the most respectable ele- 
ments of our human nature, or he 
may help to wound that inordin- 
ate vanity which may, indeed, be 





wounded, but never is corrected: 
but as to that influence on the liy- 
ing literature of his age—on the 
book that will be produced to- 
morrow, which he has flattered 
himself that he possessed—this in. 
fluence, if he ever possessed it, is 
gone from him. The stream of lite. 
rature flows too fast; it sweeps by 
him, not only too potent for his 
control, but too swift for his watch- 
fulness, The book that he is ana- 
lysing is gone before his analysis 
is complete, and another is there 
in its place. Nothing lives much 
longer than the critic’s own ephe- 
meral production, Success, imme- 
diate success, is the sole test of merit, 
It has been gained, enjoyed, lost, 
before the critic has had time to 
speak, 

Here and there a history or a 
philosophical work is written for 
duration, and appeals to the leisure 
judgment of a cr.tical reader; but 
our biographies, poems, novels, al- 
most all that ranks under the old 
title of belles lettres, are written for 
the day and the hour; captivate in 
some way—by some good quality 
no doubt—the popular taste, and 
sufficiently fulfil their destiny if, with- 
in the year, they sweep rapicly and 
uproariously through all the circulat- 
ing libraries of the kingdom. Where 
now is the function of the periodical 
critic? We are all periodical—we 
are all but portions of the same 
mighty stream. 

This ephemeral nature of our 
literature is not due to want of 
talent, but to the very opposite 
cause, to the redundancy of talent. 
One novel obliterates another, not 
because the first was unworthy to 
live, but because the second is as 
worthy as the first. To the second 
comes a third equally worthy. The 
public, hundred-handed as it is, can- 
not hold them all, and as the new- 
est is the most attractive, it must, 
of force, drop the old ones while 
it stretches forward to the new. 
Can you expect the charm of style 
to preserve a book? The English 
language could not be better written 
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than it often is for a composition 
confessedly intended to last for a 
single day. It is true, however, that 
a great audience is to be spoken to in 
that single day. A ‘Times’ news- 
paper, in its short life, has had more 
readers than Milton’s poem gained 
through half a century. It holds 
the position of the orator rather 
than of the writer. We all, in a 
measure, rather speak than write. 
The very advance of our knowledge 
tends to abridge the life of our best 
books. Science can hardly be said 
to have any literature; it has only a 
record of its progress, The ablest 
text-book is superseded in a few 
years. Our books of science, like 
our Jaw-books, are worth nothing, 
if not of the last edition. And, of 
late years, history has been much 
in the same predicament as science. 
So many new sources of ioforma- 
tion have been opened, and so many 
new points of view revealed to in- 
telligent criticism, tbat our most 
advanced historians rather give us 
contributions to the history of some 
period than attempt the final record 
of that period. 

But, let the fate of criticism be 
what it may, our concern at present 
is with the biography of Blake. 
There has been apparently some diffi- 
culty in collecting : iaterials for two 
octavo vulumes, but an ingenious bio- 
grapher, aware of all the resources 
which modern practice has rendered, 
we presume, legitimate, is not easily 
to be balked. Can he not glance 
from time to time at the contem- 
poraries of his hero? If that hero 
—Blake or another—did not know 
them personally, he might have 
known them. They and Blake 
walked the earth together at the 
same time. That, at all events, is a 
striking fact. Then we take care to 
describe every locality which our 
hero has lived in or visited. If it 
is a street in London, we inquire 
whether anybody known to fame has 
ever lived in that street; whether any 
great calamity has happened, or any 
great crime has been ever perpe- 
trated, in that street. Perhaps we 
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search the Newgate Calendar, with 
or without success. If the environs 
of London are mentioned, we take 
a ride down to Battersea or Oam- 
berwell and explore the neighbour- 
hood, and look at old prints, and 
are diffusedly topographical. Always, 
if any event is to be narrated, we 
note the day of the month and the 
hoar of tie day, and make a guess 
at the state of the weather. It is 
that fine May morning or that bleak 
Dece:nber afternoon. We then 
glance round from man to nature 
and introduce some land-cape into 
our historical picture. If in the 
course of our reading any anecdote 
turns up that belongs to the period, 
and is itself amusing, we seize upon 
it as lawful prize. The reader, if 
amused, will certainly raise no dif- 
ficulties about its relevancy. As to 
our general style, it must be under- 
stood, once for all, that we are per- 
fectly at our ease, supremely con- 
temptuous of all conventionalities, 
We dash our sentences at you, 
with or without the usual verb or 
noun, just as they come to hand. 
Some woald say that our ease 
is, after all, the ease of the post- 
ure-master ; or perhaps would even 
insinuate that there is great effort 
and contortion to appear at ease 
—ease itself, which has ever some 
element of grace in it, not being 
really attained. Such carping we 
thoroughly despise. The world em- 
braces us with open arms. It laughs 
at our impudence and extols our 
talent. If the embrace is not long, 
it is longer than it would have been 
if, without more of talent, we had 
less of impudence. 

Blake was born in London in 
the year 1757. Mark how picto- 
rial a statement may be made of 
this :— 


“ William Blake, the most spiritual of 
artists, a mystic poet and painter, who 
lived to be a contempvrary of Cobbet 
and Sir Walter Scott, was born 28th 
November, 1757, the year of Canova’s 
birth, two years after Stothard and 
Flaxman; while Chatterton, a boy of 
five, was still sauntering about the 
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winding streets of antique Bristol. Born 
amid the gloom of a London November 
at 28 broad Street, Carnaby Market, 
Golden Square (market now extinct), 
he was christened on the 11th December 
—one in a batch of six—from Grin- 
ling Gibbon’s ornate font in Wren’s 
noble Palladian Church of St. James’s. 
He was the son of James and Catherine 
Blake, the second child in a family of 
four.” 


An inconvenience attends this 
style of writing; there is no limit 
to the curiosity it excites, or the 
demands that a lively reader might 
make uyon his author, “One in a 
batch of six”—why stop there? 
The reader, awake to the interest 
of this fact, that six children were 
christened at the same time, from 
the same font, demands at least a 
brief sketch of the lives of the 
other five. Why is this mysterious 
connection mentioned at all, if we 
are to lose sight of it so soon? 
We curselves are not so exacting, 
but patiently follow the author into 
the topographical details which fil 
the next very lively paragraph. 
“Dashing Regent Street as yet was 
not!” so that our Golden Square 
neighbourhood “held then a simi- 
lar status to the Cavendish Square 
district, say, now: an ex-fashion- 
able, highly respectable condition, 
not yet sunk into the seedy cate- 
gory.” Here the father of Blake 
flourished as “a moderately prospe- 
rous hosier.” What Broad Street 
is now, the reader will find described 
with a minuteness which looks like 
a rivalry of Dickens, 

It seems that the prosperous 
hosier gave his son a very scanty 
education. William Blake was left 
to saunter about the streets, and, 
when he grew older, to rove out 
alone into the country. For “ coun- 
try,” we are told, “ was not, at that 
day, beyond “reach of a Golden 
Square lad of nine or ten. On his 
own legs he could find a green field 
without the exhaustion of body and 
mind which now separates such a 
boy from the alluring haven as 
rigorously as prison-bars.” It was 
on the occasion of one of these 
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country rambles that we hear, for 
the first time, of that peculiarity 
which distinguished Blake through 
life, and the nature of which has 
been the subject of some discus. 
sion. 

“On Peckham Rye (by Dulwich 
Hill), it is, as he will in after years re. 
late, that while quite a child of eight 
or ten perhaps, he has his ‘ first vision,’ 
Sauntering along, the boy looks up and 
sees a tree filled with .angels, bright 
angelic wings bespangling every bough 
like stars. Returned home he relates 
the incident, and only through his mo. 
ther’s intercession escapes a thrashing 
from his honest father for telling a lie, 
Another time, one summer morn, he 
sees the haymakers at work, and amid 
them angelic figures walking. If these 
tra ts of childish years be remembered, 
they -will help to elucidate the visits 
from the spiritual world of later years, 
in which the grown man believed as 
unaffectedly as ever had the boy of ten.” 


Was Blake mad? is a question 
which was often asked during his 
life, and is sometimes asked even 
now. We agree with the present 
biographer in repudiating the idea 
of insanity. Did he, then, really 
see angels in the forms of departed 
heroes? Nothing of the kind. But 
if he believed that he saw them, 
was not this of the nature of an in- 
sane delusion ? 

We, for our part, doubt that 
Blake, as man or boy, ever believed 
that he saw veritable angels or the 
spirits of departed men. Our im- 
pression is, that although in him 
imagination was so vivid that the 
thing imagined came before him 
with something of the same dis- 
tinctness as a thing perceived, yet 
he never in fact confounded im- 
agination with reality. He al- 
ways knew the difference between 
the solid objects which reflected 
light to his eye, and the visionary 
forms which his vivid fancy pro- 
jected into space. But as such 
visionary forms did appear to him 
with an abnormal distinctness, he 
spoke of seeing them. There was 
no absolute departure from trath 
in this assertion; but if he had 
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been asked to examine himself, he 
would probably have confessed that 
his reason was sufficiently awake to 
draw the distinction between ap- 
pearances that were due only to the 
activity of his brain, and the objects 
of vision lit up for him, and for 
all the world, by the light of day. 
There may have been intervals 
when he lost the power to draw 
this distinction, and when he en- 
tered the borders of insanity, but 
those intervals must have been very 
rare. 

This abnormal activity of the 
imagination is well worthy of the 
attention of the psychologist or 
physiologist. Sometimes it is evi- 
dent that the unusual vividness of 
the thing imagined is rather the 
result of a weakness of our percep- 
tive faculties than of a _ peculiar 
strength of the imaginative. Either 
way tlie balance is overthrown, the 
just equilibrium is disturbed be- 
tween perception and imagination. 
Long fasting will bring on this 
peculiar state, in which men’s 
thoughts or memories assume the 
aspect of external realities. In 
such cases the senses are half asleep, 
and the thought approximates to 
the character of a dream. 

We see, and we remember what 
we have seen, and the remembrance, 
we say, is altogether a different 
state of consciousness. It is so to 
the man in full possession of well- 
balanced faculties. But physiolo- 
gists teach us that memory and 
vision are not so very different in 
their nature as they appear. The 
memory is a reproduction of the 
original perception, All memories 
of a visible object must therefore 
have a tendency to assert for them- 
selves a place in the external world. 
But to the man of vigorous percep- 
tion that place is already filled; 
and to the man who remembers 
other matters equally well, the 
memory of this object is (by as- 
sociation with those other memories ) 
relegated to the past. The com- 
parative faintness of the impression, 
together with this place in time past, 
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preverts it from assuming a given 
space amongst present objective 
realities. In sleep, when this ex- 
ternal space is left entirely unvccu- 
pied and mere individual memories 
or imaginations come up before us 
—(the connected series of the past 
being no longer recalled )— the 
thought does mimic perception. 
And in men awake, in whom there 
is some peculiar cerebral exaltation, 
or some enfeebling of the senses 
and of that connected remembrance 
to which, in common parlance, we 
give the name of reason, there is 
observed to be the same tendency 
for thought to assume the form 
of perception. It is true that both 
in the dream and the wide-awake 
imagination there is something 
more than a reproduction of a 
former perception. There is a com- 
bination and modification of the 
perception which we do not here 
undertake to explain. But it is 
clear that those imaginations which 
do assume to us the character of 
visible realities have been in the 
first place received through the 
organ of vision. He who sees 
angels in the air had seen pictures 
of angels; he who dreams of drag- 
ons had seen a serpent, or the pic- 
ture of a dragon. 

In some way this balance be- 
tween imagination and perception 
seems to have been disturbed in 
the case of William Blake. But 
not, we think, to that extent that 
he was no longer conscious of the 
difference between them, or was 
unable to summon up his reason to 
determine the nature of the ap- 
parent object before him. But he 
loved the marvellous, and he loved 
to astonish his friends with marvel- 
lous stories, When he came home 
from Peckham Rye and told his 
parents that he had seen angels up 
a tree, he probably knew even then 
that there was a wide difference 
between the reality of those angels 
and the reality of so many apples 
that he might have also seen hang- 
ing upon the tree. If the “honest 
hosier” had been a psychologist, he 
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would have endeavoured to elicit 
from his son whether he was con- 
scious of this difference; and al- 
though we sbould not certainly 
have recommended the “ thrashing,” 
a timely admonition not to say 
that he had seen what he was con- 
scious he had only vividly imagined, 
might have done the Jad some ser- 
vice. The habit grew upon him of 
speaking in this startling and au- 
dacious manner; nor did he care 
to examine himself. He liked to 
indulge in his poetic visions. It is 
plain, too, that in after life he occa- 
sionally sported with the credulity 
of others, or for the mere sake of 
effect described himself as seeing 
what he had only imagined. The 
following passage shows him in both 
lights. He is the voluntary enthu- 
siast accompanied by his all-believing 
wife, and he is the conversationalist, 
exciting surprise, and giving a zest to 
his inventions by representing his 
fancies as actual visions. He is at 
the time here spoken of living with his 
wife in a cottage near the sea-coast :— 

“By the sounding shore, visionary 
conversations were held with many a 
majestic shadow from the Past—Moses 
and the Prophets, Homer, Dante, Mil- 
ton; ‘all,’ said Blake, when questioned 
on these appearances—‘ all majestic 
shadows, grey but luminous, and su- 
perior to the common height of men!’ 
Sometimes his wife accompanied him, 
seeing and hearing nothing, but fully 
believing in what he saw. By the sea, 
or pacing the pretty slip of garden in 
front of his house, many fanciful sights 
were witnessed by the speculative eyes. 
The following highly imaginative little 
scene was transacted there. It is related 
by Allan Cunningham ;—‘ Did you ever 
see a fairy’s funeral, madam?’ he once 
said to a lady who happened to sit by 
him in company. ‘Never, sir,’ was the 
answer. ‘Ihave,’ said Blake, ‘ but 
not before last night. Iwas walking 
alone in my garden; there was great 
stillness amongst the branches and 
flowers, and more than common sweet- 
ness in the air; I heard a low and 
pleasant sound, and I knew not whence 
it came, At last I saw the broad leaf 
of a flower move, and underneath I saw 
& procession of creatures of the size and 
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colour of green and grey grasshoppers, 
bearing a body Jaid out on a rose-leaf, 
which they buried with songs, and 
then disappeared, It was a fairy fu- 
neral!’” 

It would be too absurd to suppose 
that Blake, any more than the person 
he addressed, could believe that this 
“highly imaginative little scene” 
was “transacted” anywhere but in 
his own fancy. Perhaps be created 
it on the spur of the moment, 
merely to amuse the lady who 
was listening to him. When some 
facetious gentleman, addressing us 
across the table, between the long 
necks of the wine bottles, promises 
to reveal to us the last observation 
which his dog Pickle had secretly 
confided to him, we prepare our- 
selves for some trait of humour, 
but we certainly do not suspect 
that we shall.be called upon to 
believe in speaking dogs. If a 
poet tells us he has visited fairy- 
land, he is bent on amusing, not on 
deceiving us. 

It is instructive to see this ob- 
jective, realising tendency of the 
imagination apart from that reli- 
gious exaltation which so often 
disguises its nature both from its 
possessor and from other men. 
Blake was pre-eminently the artist, 
and the strongest motive he had 
to delude himself or others was 
vanity. But suppose that Blake 
had been pre-eminently the reli- 
gious man, with, perhaps, peculiar 
doctrines to promulgate, Blake 
would have been a Swedenborg. 
He would not have cared to exa- 
mine himself rigorously: he would 
have accepted his visions; perbaps 
they would have overawed him, and 
prevented any candid self-examina- 
tion; perhaps, in the zeal of teach- 
ing, and the dignity of the founder 
of a sect, he would have been 
tempted to exaggerate their vivid- 
ness or their completeness, Some- 
thing of this was very nearly hap- 
pening at one period of his life. 
The visionary always speaks on & 
topic where no testimony can con- 
tradict his own; he is_ therefore 
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tempted to exaggerate. In the 
case of the religious visionary there 
grows up a strong desire to shape 
the vision according to some pre- 
accepted faith. There is here nei- 
ther pure truth nor pure falsehood. 
There is a great deal of that false- 
hood which is “ founded upon trath.” 

Bat we are advancing too rapidly 
with our biography; we must go 
back to the hosier’s lad in Broad 
Street. It need hardly be said that 
one of his principal amusements 
was drawing, with such materials, 
and after such copies, as were at- 
tainable. To earn a subsistence 
by art was at that time very diffi- 
cult; the prudent hosier would 
hardly make a painter of his son, 
but he so far consulted his taste as 
to apprentice him to an engraver. 
Apropos of this apprenticeship a 
story is introduced of the miracu- 
lous order, introduced and told, as 
the fashion now is, with the inten- 
tion of leaving in the reader’s mind 
an impression of the miraculous (if 
he cares to receive it) without posi- 
tively committing the author to the 
same credulity he is willing to foster, 
or to play with, in others :— 


“ At the age of fourteen, the drawing- 
school of Mr. Pars, in the Strand, was 
exchanged for the shop of engraver 
Bazire, in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. There had been an inten- 
tion of apprenticing Blake to Ryland, 
a@ more famous man than Bazire, an ar- 
tist of genuine talent and even genius, 
who had been well educated in his craft, 
had been a pupil of Ravenet, and after 
that (among others) of Boucher, whose 
stipple manner he was the first to intro- 
duce into England. With the view of 
securing the teaching and example of 
so skilled a hand, Blake was taken by 
his father to Ryland; but the negotia- 
tion failed. The boy himself raised an 
unexpected scruple. Zhe sequel shows 
it to have been a singular instance, if 
not of absolute prophetie gift or second 
sight, at all events of natural intuition 
into character, and power of forecasting 
the future from it, such as 18 often the 
endowment of temperaments like his. In 


after life this involuntary faculty of read- 
ing hidden writing continued to be a char- 
acteristic, 


‘Father, said the strange 
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boy, after the two had left Ryland’s 
studio, ‘I do not like the man’s face; 
it looks as if he will live to be hanged.’ 
Appearances were at that time utterly 
against the probability of such an event. 
Ryland was then at the zenith of his 
reputation. He was engraver to the 
King, whose portrait (after Ramsay) 
he had engraved, receiving for his 
work an annual pension of £200. An 
accomplished and agreeable man, he 
was the friend of poet Churchill and 
others of distinguished rank in letters 
and society. His manners and personal 
appearance were peculiarly prepossess- 
ing, winning the spontaneous confidence 
of those who knew, or even casuall 
saw him. But twelve years after this 
interview, the unfortunate artist will 
have got into embarrassments, will 
commit a forgery on the East India 
Company—and the prophecy will be ful- 
Jilled.” 


This was not even a chance-utter- 
ed prophecy. The boy disliked Mr. 
Ryland’s countenance, and expressed 
his opinion in the coarse but not very 
unusual phrase, that it looked like the 
face of a man who would be hanged. 
It was only a mode of saying that he 
had a sinister expression. Such, 
however, is the taste or judgment of 
the day, that an anecdote of this 
simple kind can be made to wear a 
mysterious aspect, can be told un- 
blushingly, by a man of sense, with 
vague hints of prophetic gift and 
natural intuition. 

Of this apprenticeship to Bazire 
there was little to record. Bat we 
have an account of Bazire and his 
three brothers, who were also en- 
gravers, and a very elaborate de- 
scription of Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Biake one 
day saw Goldsmith enter Buzire’s 
shop or studio. He did see Gold- 
smith, and we are told that he might 
have seen Emmanuel Swedenborg, 
for a comparison of dates shows 
that the great seer was in London at 
this period, walking the streets with 
his gold-headed cane. 

Bazire employed his pupil in 
making drawings from the monu- 
ments in Westminster Abbey: a 
fact certainly worth mentioning. 
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It was a congenial task, and a task 
likely to have an influence on the 
future artist. But because Blake 
made drawings in Westminster Ab- 
bey, was this quite a sufficient 
reason for introducing an anecdote 
about the Antiquarian Society, and 
how, “on a bright day in May, 
1774, certain members of that 
Society opened the tomb of Edward 
I.”? The anecdote may be interest- 
ing, but its connection with Blake 
is hardly made clear to us by the 
concluding sentence—*I cannot 
help hoping that Blake may (un- 
seen) have assisted at this cere- 
mony.” 

His apprenticeship over, the next 
great event of Blake’s life is his 
marriage. His first attempt at woo- 
ing was unsuccessful. We suppose 
that the young engraver had very 
little to offer in the way of estab- 
lishment. “Are you a fool?” was 
the curt answer of the brisk little 
maiden to whom he had proposed. 
He carried his griefs to a kinder 
damsel, who listened to his woes 
and “pitied him from her heart.” 
He loved her for that pity, and in 
Catherine Boucher he won as lov- 
ing, faithful, devoted, and teachable 
a wife as ever fell to the lot of a 
poor wayward man of genius, He 
would have been lost without his 
Catherine. She was more to him 
than all the angels that visited him, 
waking or asleep. She was his 
true angel. She had faith immeas- 
urable in his genius, in his wisdom, 
in his marvellous gifts. She came 
to him unformed; she could not 
even write her name; she was 
moulded by him and for him; she 
caught the enthusiasm of tlhe 
visionary; she learnt to assist him 
in his art; she gave him the sym- 
pathy for which bis soul craved— 
the obedience which calmed and 
could alone have subdued his excit- 
abie temper, and, with housewifely 
skill, kept one who was always 
por from the real evils of poverty. 

We are not tempted to follow 
Blake in his movements from street 
to street, though at each new domi- 
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cile we have here the most graphic 
description, not only of what the 
house and the street were some nine- 
ty years ago, but what they are toa 
keen observer at this very moment, 
Everywhere the artist and engraver 
is carrying on the old struggle for 
existence, but everywhere he seems 
to have his life kept just above the 
stream, and to have no fear of sink. 
ing. For ashort period we hear of 
him, through the introduction of 
his friend Flaxman, making his ap- 
pearance in polite society. <A lady 
known in her day as “ the celebrat- 
ed Mrs. Matthews,” and who opened 
her rooms to artists, poets, and mu- 
sicians, invited Blake, and some 
one mentions that he heard him 
singing there his own songs. But 
patronage was not likely to come to 
Blake through a lady’s drawing- 
room, and we are not surprised to 
hear that he soon disappeared from 
such a scene. 

We have a picture given us a lit- 
tle further on which is much more 
in accordance with the general no- 
tion entertained of our eccentric 
fancy-ridden artist. He and his 
wife are living, much alone, in 
Hercules Buildings, Lambeth. Some- 
thing of a garden is attached to 
the house, and in this garden is a 
summer-house. To this summer- 
louse they resort to recite certain 
passages of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
Blake is Adam, and Catherine is 
Eve. They feel transported in im- 
agination to the age of pure in- 
nocence, and they walk in their 
little summer-house as Adam and 
Eve in their bowers in Paradise, and 
they recite Milton’s poetry in accu- 
rate costume, which is no costume at 
all. A friend, Mr, Butts, who has 
been lately very kind to our artist, 
knocks at the door of the sam- 
mer-house. ‘Come in!” says Blake, 
“iv’s only Adam and Eve, you 
know !” 

Johnson, a well-known booksell- 
er and publisher of the day, gave 
what employment he could to our 
intractable man of genius. His 
house, in St, Paul’s Churchyard, 
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was a place of resort for literary 
men. Jolbnson published Godwin’s 
‘Political Justice.’ Here Blake was 
brought again into connection with 
living men. He met Godwin, he 
met Paine. He himself wus an 
ardent republican. In politics he 
could fraternise with Paine; in 
theology he was far as the poles 
asunder. He walked about defiant- 
ly, in the open streets, with the red 
cap of liberty on his head. It is 
said that he saved Paine from an 
incarceration in England. Paine 
had been giving way at Johnson’s 
to some inflammatory talk, and 
Blake, who knew that spies and in- 
formers were very busy at this time, 
followed him out. “ You must not 
go home,” he said, “or you are a 
dead man!” As our beautiful 
demagogue was already bound for 
Paris, Blake had no difficulty in 
persuading him to start at once for 
Dover. By the time Paine reached 
Dover the officers were ransacking 
his papers in his house or lodging 
in London. Blake himself was 


exposed subsequently to a pulitical 


prosecution, a danger which he in- 
curred, we presume, by his well- 
known republicanism. He was 
living at the time at his cottage at 
Felpham, to which we shall have 
next to conduct him. A drunken 
soldier broke into his garden and 
refused to retreat. Blake turned 
him out by main force. His blood 
Was up, and, little man as he was, 
he drove, or pushed, the hulking 
grenadier off his premises, The 
soldier protested that he was in the 
King’s service. “Damn the King 
and you too!” said Blake, and 
drove his adversary, not only from 
his garden, but down the lane that 
ledjto it. 

The next morning the soldier, in 
revenge, charged Blake with sedi- 
tious language. He made his charge 
on oath before a magistrate, and 
Blake had to stand his trial at 
Quarter Session for high treason. 
He was acquitted ; and we presume 
the case would not have assumed 
the serious aspect it did if the evi- 
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dence of the soldier had not been 
in a measure corroborated by the 
well-known nature of Blake’s poli- 
tices. 

Our Londoner had been carried 
off into the country, and placed in 
a cottage on the Sussex cvast, by 
his association with Hayley, author 
of the ‘Life of Cowper.’ Blake 
was to design and engrave the il- 
Justrations for that work, and for 
other works of the same author. 
They were an ill- assorted pair. 
“The one,” as Mr, Gilchrist very 
aptly says, “with a mind tull of 
literary conventions, swiftly writ- 
ing without thought; the other 
with a head just as full of origin- 
alities, right or wrong, patiently 
busying his hands at his irksome 
craft, while his spirit wandered 
through the invisible world.” For 
some time, however, they went on 
very amicably together. Blake was 
pleased with his rustic abode, near 
to the sea-shore, and with the pro- 
spect of steady employment. He 
spent much of his time in Hayley’s 
library. His good-natured and per- 
haps over-zealous patron, writing 
to the Rev. John Johnson (Cowper’s 
cousin), says, “Blake and I read 
every evening that copy of the ‘Iliad’ 
which your namesake (the book- 
seller) of St. Paul’s was so good as 
to send me; comparing it with the 
first edition, and with the Greek, as 
we proceed.” One is curious to 
know whether we are to understand 
by this that Blake had taught him- 
self Greek. For our part, we look 
upon the passage merely as an am- 
using instance of the loose style so 
prevalent with letter-writers. We 
see Hayley, in imagination, taking 
down from the shelf his Greek 
Homer, and sonorously reading to 
Blake some favourite lines, Blake 
nodding a silent approval. As let- 
ters are manufactured by half the 
idlers who busy themselves with 
letter-writing, this would be ample 
foundation for the “ Blake and I com- 
paring with the Greek as we pro- 
ceed.” 

But after a time this close inter- 
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course with an uncongenial mind, a 
man quite sceptical as to Blake's in- 
spirations, and, what was worse, per- 
sisting in the kind attempt to teach 
him common-sense, became to the 
irritable artist an insufferable thral- 
dom. After four years he returned 
again to London, to enjoy the liberty 
of his own spirit, cramped and fretted 
and confined by the companionship of 
one who, with the best intentions in 
the world, sat upon his soul like an 
incubus. Blake, writing to an ear- 
lier friend —that Mr. Butts who 
peeped into the summer-house in 
Hercules Buildings— gives full ex- 
pression to this feeling of recovered 
liberty, and also to the secret opinion 
he entertained of his good-natured 
patron Hayley. Some letters writ- 
ten to Mr. Butts from Felpham are 
collected together at the close of the 
second volume of this biography. 
They are very curious. Here are 
a few extracts from them :— 


‘“‘And now, my dear sir, congratu- 
late me on my return to London, with 
the full approbation of Mr. Hayley, and 
with promise. But, alas! now I may 
say to you—what perhaps I should not 
dare to say to any one else—that I can 
alone carry on my visionary studies in 
London unannoyed, and that I may con- 
verse with my friends in eternity, see 
visions, dream dreams, and prophesy 
and speak parables unobserved and at 
liberty from the doubts of other mor- 
tals; perhaps doubts proceeding from 
kindness ; but doubts are always per- 
nicious, especially when we doubt our 
friends. . . . 

“As to Mr. H., I feel myself at 
liberty to say as follows upon this 
ticklish subject. I regard fashion in 

oetry as little as I do in painting. 
But Mr. H. approves of my designs as 
little as he does of my poems, and I 
have been forced to insist upon his 
leaving me, in both, to my own self- 
will; for I am determined to be no 
longer pestered with his genteel igno- 
rance and ear disapprobation, I 
know myself both poet and -painter, 
His imbecile attempts to depress me 
only deserve laughter. . . . I shall 
leave every one in this country aston- 
ished at my patience and forbearance of 
injuries upon injuries (!), and I do as- 
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sure yon that if T could have returned 
to London a month after my arrival 
here, I should have done so. But I was 
commanded by my spiritual friends,” 
ce. &e. 


In these letters to Mr. Butts, there 
are more evidences of a religious ex- 
altation than we meet with elsewhere; 
and, as a consequence, his visions are 
spoken of in a more decisive anda 
more ominous manner. They threaten 
to domineer entirely over him. It 
was fortunate, perhaps, that the mor- 
tification he felt as an unappreciated 
artist, and the war he was prepared 
to wage against his successful rivals, 
shared his mind with these religious 
feelings. This worldly contest prob- 
ably kept him sane—if, at all times, 
he was really quite within the bor- 
ders of sanity. He tells Mr. Butts 
that the real object for which he was 
brought down to Felpham was the 
composition of an immense poem, in 
the writing of which he had been 
divinely inspired :— 


“T have in these years composed an 
immense number of verses on one grand 


theme, similar to Homer’s ‘Iliad’ or © 


Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost;’ the persons 
and machinery entirely new to the in- 
habitants of earth. I have written this 
poem from immediate dictation, twelve 
or sometimes twenty or thirty lines at 
a time, without premeditation, and even 
against my will, The time it has taken 
in writing was thus rendered non-ex- 
istent, and an immense poem exists 
which seems to be the labour of a long 
life, all produced without labour or 
study. I mention this to show you 
what I think the grand reason of my 
being brought down here. ; 

“T may praise it, since I dare not 
pretend to be any other than the secre- 
tary; the authors are in eternity. I 
consider it the grandest poem that this 
world contains. But of this work I 
take care to say little to Mr. H., since 
he is as much averse to my poetry as he 
is to a chapter in the Bible. He knows 
that I have writ it, for I have shown it 
to him; he has read part by his own 
desire, and has looked with sufficient 
contempt.to enhance my opinion of it. 
But I do not wish to irritate by seem- 
ing too obstinate in poetic pursuits. 
But if all the world should set their 
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faces against this, I have orders to set 
my face like a flint (Ezekiel iii. 8) 
against their faces, and my forehead 
against their forehead.” 


As we have intimated, his strife 
with living men alternates with his 
celestial visions, and the next great 
event of his life is his contest with 
Stothard about that artist’s well- 
known illustration of the ‘ Canter- 
bury Pilgrims.’ It is useless to 
enter into the particulars of this 
quarrel, which was apparently due 
to some mistake or ambiguity of 
conduct in a printseller. The quar- 
rel led to a very spirited enterprise 
on the part of Blake—the public 
exhibition of his own design of the 
‘QOanterbury Pilgrims,’ together 
with some other drawings or pic- 
tures. This exhibition he accom- 
panied with an ‘Address to the 
Public,” and also a ‘Descriptive 
Catalogue,’ in which he gives ex- 
pression to his own opinion on art 
and artists. The only giimmering 
of intelligible criticism we can per- 
ceive in these productions is that 


he prefers a more definite outline 
and form more distinctly portrayed, 


than we find in some of the cele- 
brated Italian and Flemish mas- 
ters. In this preference he may be 
correct; we leave to artists and 
connoisseurs to decide the matter; 
but on this account to class Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Titian, and Oorreggio 
together, and that for simple repro- 
bation, is mere absurdity—a quite 
ridicnlous instance of the length to 
which intolerance may be carried 
even in art. Raphael, Michael; An- 
gelo, Albert Durer, claim his almost 
exclusive admiration. His own 
contemporary, Reynolds, meets with 
unsparing abuse. “The unor- 
ganised blots and blurs of Rubens 
and Titian are not art,” he says; 
“nor can their method even express 
ideas or imaginations, any more 
than Pope’s metaphysical jargon of 
rhyming.” 

Why Pope’s rhymes should be 
accused of being metaphysical we 
cannot pretend to say; and, in- 
deed, although we have attempted 
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to convey the leading idea of Blake’s 
art-criticism, we may have mis- 
taken his meaning or his no-mean- 
ing. Here is a passage which makes 
us tremble lest we have misinter- 
preted him, and which we will 
leave others to interpret for them- 
selves :— 

“JT do not condemn Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, or Titian because they, did not 
understand drawing, but because they 
did not understand colouring: how long 
shall we be forced to beat this into 
men’s ears? I do not condemn Strange 
or Woollett because they did not under- 
stand drawing, but because they did 
not understand engraving. I do not 
condemn Pope or Dryden because they 
did not understand imagination, but 
because they did not understand verse, 
Their colouring, graving, and verse can 
never be applied to art; that is not 
either colouring, graving, or verse which 
is inappropriate to the subject. He 
who makes a design must know the 
effect and colouring proper to be put to 
that design, and will never take that 
of Rubens, Rembrandt, or Titian, to 
turn that which is soul and life into a 
mill or machine.” 

What is sadder than even such 
criticisms as this is to observe how 
ill-success had, occasionally at least, 
disturbed the temper of the man, 
and embittered him against other 
artists. His ill-success was not 
owing to a want of appreciation of 
genius in the “English public, any 
more than it. was owing to a want 
of genius in himself. He had 
genius, but he Jacked that com- 
pleteness of an artist’s education 
which is requisite to guard against 
blanders of many kinds; blunders 
which, even if trivial in themselves, 
may mar the effect of an otherwise 
excellent design. If an attitude is 
grotesque, or a figure is made gro- 
tesque by some disproportion in the 
drawing, a smile is created or a 
disagreeable impression is produced. 
It is in vain that an attentive ex- 
amination may disclose singular 
merits in such a design; the pic- 
ture, as a whole, has failed to pro- 
duce its intended effect. That any- 
thing could be wanting in his edu- 
cation as an artist is what Blake 
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never seems to dream of, and his 
want of success with the public 
he, at this time, attributes to the 
envy and detraction of others. He 
says:— 


“T know that all those with whom I 
have contended in art have striven, not 
to excel, but to starve me out by calum- 
ny and the arts of trading competition. 
The manner in which my character has 
been blasted these thirty years, both 
as an artist and a man, may be seen, 
particularly in a Sunday paper, called 
‘'The Examiner,’ published in Beaufort 
Buildings (we all know that editors of 
newspapers trouble their heads very 
little about art and science, and that 
they are always paid for what they put 
in upon these ungracious subjects); and 
the manner in which I have rooted out 
the nest of villains will be seen in a 
poem concerning my three years’ her- 
culean labours at Felpham, which I 
shall soon publish, Secret calumny 
and open professions of friendship are 
common enough all the world over, but 
have never been so good an occasion of 
poetic imagery. When a base man 
means to be your enemy, he always be- 
gins with being your friend, Flaxman 
cannot deny that one of the very first 
monuments he did I gratuitously de- 
signed for him, at the same time he 
was blasting my character as an artist 
to Macklin, my employer, as Macklin 
told me at the time, and posterity will 
know.” 


Sir Joshua Reynohs, as the head 
and leader of the fortunate in art, he 
assails with especial virulence. His 
pictures anger him, his ‘ Discourses’ 
drive him wild. 


“T consider,” he says, “ Reynolds's 
‘Discourses’ to the Royal Academy as 
the simulation of the hypocrite who 
smiles particularly when he means to 
betray. His praise of Raphael is like 
the hysterie smile of revenge; his 
softness and candour the hidden trap 
and the poisoned feast. He praises 
Michael Angelo for qualities which 
Michael Angelo abhorred; and he 
blames Raphael for the only qualities 
which Raphael valued. Whether Rey- 
nolds knew what he was doing is 
nothing tome. The mischief is the same 
whether a man does it ignorantly or 
knowingly. I always considered true art 
and true artists to be particularly insult- 
ed and degraded by the reputation 
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of these “Discourses’ as much as they 
were degraded by the reputation of 
teynolds’s paintings; and that such ar- 
tists as Reynolds are, at all times, hired 
by Satan for the depression of art—a 
pretence of art to destroy art.” 

We need hardly say that it is 
not only on subjects of art that 
Blake gave utterance to wild and 
all but senseless opinions. Self-cul- 
tured, living much alone, or with 
those who humoured or believed in 
him, he came habitually to indu'ge 
himself in the expression of every 
thought, whatever it might be, that 
passed through his mind. The 
more paradoxical and extraordinary, 
the more calculated to excite asto- 
nishment, the more likely was he to 
insist upon it. Fear of others’ opin- 
ion, or respect for others’ judgments, 
he had none, 

Mr. Crabb Robinson, who is in- 
troduced to us here as “a gentleman 
still among us, of singu'arly wide 
intercourse with the distinguish- 
ed men of two generations, 4 
friend of Wordsworth and of Lamb,” 
paid our poet-artist more than 
one visit, and jotted down in his 
journal some recollections of his 
extraordinary conversations, It is 
a testimony to the reputation which 
Blake must have possessed, at least 
in certain circles, that an_ intelli- 
gent gentleman like Mr. Crabb Ro- 
binson should have thonght it 
worth his while to follow patiently 
and accurately to record such fla- 
grant absurdities as we here en- 
counter. He kindly placed at the 
disposal of the present biographer 
such portions of his journal as re- 
ferred to Blake. 

Mr. Crabb Robinson visited Blake 
when the latter was an old man, 
living at the time at Fountain 
Court, London, The impression 
the artist personally made upon 
him was that of a courteous, calm, 
contented man, bearing his own lot 
of comparative neglect and poverty 
with philosophic composure, unen- 
vious of the more fortunate career 
of others. Let us hope, therefore, 
that those angry moods in which he 
could be unjust and uncharitable, 
and of which we have such indis- 
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putable testimony, had ceased to 
prevail, and that they were only 
temporary or accidental gusts of 
passion. Mr. Crabb Robinson went 
with the expectation of meeting 
something wild and extraordinary, 
and with a perfect readiness to ex- 
cuse what be deemed the “idio- 
syncrasy” or partial insanity of a 
man of genius. But, apart from 
some dim obscure faith in his own 
visions, we are unable to see in the 
conversation here recorded of Blake 
anything more extraordinary than 
gross ignorance and presumption, 
and the activity of a naturally vig- 
orous but quite undisciplined in- 
tellect. When, for instance, Mr. 
Crabb Robinson tempts him with 
the spirit or genius of Socrates, we 
see that the visionary follows the 
lead, and goes off into his own 
peculiar nonsense of spiritualism. 
Blake smiles, gratified at the com- 
parison between himself and Socra- 
tes. “ Now what affinity or resem- 
blance,” says our accomplished 
conversationalist, “do you suppose 
was there between the genius which 
inspired Socrates and your spirits ?” 
Blake is fired with the idea of re- 
sembling Socrates. Nay, “I was 
Socrates or a sort of brother,” he 
exclaims. Mr. Crabb Robinson 
humours the idea; and suggests to 
him that an eternity @ parte past 
is inconceivable without an eternity 
a parte ante. “To be sure,” cries 
Blake. In an instance, we say, of 
this kind Blake may be described 
as the victin of some physiological 
peculiarity; and perhaps it might 
be said that the accomplished man 
of the world trotted him out, if 
such phrase is still current in the 
world, that is, gently insinuated 
his favourits hobby between his 
legs, so that he could not choose but 
mount and ride violently forth, 
But in other cases no excuse of 
this kind can be preferred. We 
simply see a man who has no fear 
of folly, no respect for the judg- 
ment of others, asserting any ar- 
rant absurdity that may occur to a 
vigorous untrained understanding. 
For there is always, be it observed, 
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a certain energy in the nonsense of 
Blake ; it has a dash of originality,— 
it never wants boldness, 

Mr. Crabb Robinson pointed out 
to him that something he had been 
asserting would legitimately lead to 
the conclusion “that there is no 
use in education.” Blake was not 
posed at all; he immediately re- 
plied, “there 7s no use in education. 
I hold it wrong—it is the great sin; 
it is eating of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil. That was the fault 
of Plato: he knew of nothing but the 
virtues and vices. There is nothing 
in all that. Everything is good in 
God's eyes.” If everything is good 
one would think that education was 
good amongst the rest. 

Apropos of his visions, Mr. OC, 
Robinson says :— 


“ His distinction between the natural 
and spiritual worlds was very confused. 
Incidentally Swedenborg was met- 
tioned. He declared him to bea divine 
teacher, He had done, and would do, 
much good; yet he did wrong in en- 
deayouring to explain to the Reason 
what it could not comprehend. He 
seemed to consider—but that was not 
clear—the visions of Swedenborg and 
Dante as of the same kind. Dante 
was the greater poet. He, too, was 
wrong, in occupying his mind about 
political objects. Yet this did not ap- 
pear to affect his estimation of Dante’s 
genius, or his opinion of the truth of 
Dante’s visions. Indeed, when he even 
declared Dante to be an atheist, it was 
accompanied by expressions of the high- 
est admiration.” 


On what ground Dante was called 
an atheist we do not hear; but he 
was very liberal with terrible words 
of this kind. “Bacon, Locke, and 
Newton,” he declares, “are the 
three great teachers of atheism, or 
Satan’s doctrine.’ | Wordsworth, 
because of his great love of nature, 
is also a teacher of atheism. “ Who- 
ever believes in Nature,” he says, 
“disbelieves in God; for Nature 
is the work of the devil.” Mr. O. 


Robinson quotes Genesis to him; 
“In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” 


All in vain. 
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This God was not Jehovah, but the 
Elohim; and “thereupon,” writes 
the journalist, with a modesty cari- 
ously introduced, the “doctrine of 
the Gnostics was repeated with suf- 
ficient consistency to silence one so 
unlearned as myself.” That Blake 
stumbled on something of the same 
nonsense as the Gnostics was like 
enough; but if there was any con- 
sistent Gnosticism in his talk, it 
was (ue, we suspect, to the prompt- 
ings of his well-informed visitor. 

“T took Gotzenberger to see 
him,” says our journalist, “end he 
met the Masqueriers in my cham- 
bers. Masquerier was not the man 
to meet him. He could not humour 
B., nor understand the peculiar 
sense in which B. was to be re- 
ceived.” We are afraid we must 
be put in the same category as Mas- 
querier, for the peculiar sense of 
terrible nonsense is not clear to us. 
We will not, therefore, proceed fur- 
ther with these curious infelicities, 
Let us turn to an altogether differ- 
ent phase of the life and cliaracter 
of Blake. Blake called his own a 
happy life; and we have the testi- 
mony of intimate friends that in 
the main he presented the aspect 
of a calm contented spirit—a man 
always occupied, and rising often 
into the highest regions of thought. 
Poverty he knew, but never debt; 
and he who knows not debt knows 
not the real sting of poverty—knows 
nothing of its degradation. Hardly 
can that be called poverty which 
leaves a man in possession of health 
of body and independence of spirit. 
“Ah,” cried Fuseli, who one day 
found Blake over a scrap of cold 
mutton, “this is why you can do 
as you like. Now, I can’t do this.” 
That combination which Words- 
worth applauds of “plain living 
and high thinking,” fell to the lot 
of this man. The thinking does 
not indeed commend itself to us, 
but still it was of that order which 
removes the thinker from sordid 
aims or passions. One who knew 
him well says of him, “He was 
& man with a mark; his aim 
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single, his path straightforward, 
and his wants few; so he was free, 
noble, and happy.” 

If, in the course of his long 
life, friends dropt off, or he Jost 
them by his occasional irritability, 
some new friends arose at the time 
to take their place. Not to speak 
of his ever-constant wife, he was 
fortunate in this, that poverty had 
never shut him out from friendly 
companionship. If, for some rea- 
son, Flaxman, sculptor and Sweden- 
borgian, failed him, Varley, land- 
scape-painter and astrologer, took 
his place. Varley believed in his 
visions, sat patiently by while he 
drew the portraits of Edward |, 
and William Wallace, worthies 
who came to sit for their portraits 
in Fountain Oourt. In his turn, 
Blake believed in the astrology of 
Varley,—a reciprocity of credulity 
which is very rare amongst adepts 
or illuminati. If his wealthy patron, 
Mr. Butts, grows cold, a patron and 
a friend, not wealthy but generous, 
the painter Linnell, takes charge 
of the veteran artist. Linnell lived 
at Hampstead, and a very pleasant 
picture closes the biography of 
Blake. We see him a frequent 
guest at Linnell’s country home, 
where children ran out to meet 
him, and where Mrs. Linnell sang 
Scottish songs; and “he would sit 
by the pianoforte, tears falling from 
his eyes,” 

Blake had more of the freedom 
than the pain of poverty. He lived 
through two generations of pros 
perous artists, earning little, ob- 
scurely industrious, but industrious 
after his own fashion. “ They pity 
me,” he would say of Lawrence 
and other prosperous artists who 
condescended to visit him, “but 
tis they who are the just objects 
of pity: I possess my visions and 
peace. They have bartered their 
birthright for a mess of pottage.” 

It remains to say something of 
those works he loved so mach—of 
his paintings and poems—of that 
genius which has thrown an inter- 
est over so many eccei tricities, In 
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literary criticism no one has, at all 
events, ever accused us of timidity, 
nor do we affect the least hesita- 
tion in pronouncing an opinion 
upon either prose or verse, It is 
otherwise with the art pictorial. 
Here those who use the pencil and 
the brush judge with an authority 
to which, if we are not always dis- 
posed to bow, we should be most 
unwilling to put ourselves in oppo- 
sition. Still, if any one. places be- 
fore us a design and tells us it 
js sublime, and we feel that it is 
grotesque, we must say so—though 
only in a whisper. We are here 
presented with a series of prints, 
illustrations from the Book of Job, 
as favourable specimens of the 
genius of Biake, and genius no 
doubt is discoverable in them; we 
think we catch the inspiration 
here and there—we see occasional- 
lya sublimity of attitude if not of 
expression. But the prevailing im- 
pression more nearly approaches 
the grotesque than the sublime. 
We read the admiration expressed 
in the text of the biographer (p. 
285), and turn the page to look at 
the engraving, and either the engrav- 
ing is at fault or we. 

“The fifth,” thus runs the text, “is 
awonderful design. Job and his wife 
still sit side by side, the closer for their 
misery, and still out of the little left to 
them give alms to those poorer than 
themselves. The angels of their love and 
resignation are ever with them on either 
side; but above, again, the unseen hea- 
ven lies open. There sits throned that 
Almighty figure, filled now with inex- 
pressible pity—almost with compune- 
tio. Around him his angels shrink 
away in horror, for now the fires which 
clothe them—the very fires of God—are 
compressed in the hand of Satan into a 
phial for the devoted head of Job him- 
self.” 

We tnrn to this Almighty figure, 
we see a human form with a very 
short neck, with two very long 
arms which fall passively down at 
each side, and with a woe-begone 
helpless expression, which, of course, 
was intended for compassion, but 
which looks more like distress and 


despondency. Such a representa- 
tion of the Deity might have been 
pardoned in an artist of the Middle 
Ages, but can we be surprised that 
the contemporaries of Blake turned 
displeased away? Some hidden 
meaning, we presume, which we do 
not pretend to fathom, is hidden in 
this strange action of Satan, who 
fills a phial full of the luminous or 
fiery atmosphere that surrounds the 
angels—a celestial flame which 
when poured out upon Job is to turn 
to boils. 

“The next again is the grandest 
of the series,” Eliphaz the Teman- 
ite tells how a spirit passed before 
his face. We see Eliphaz sitting 
upright in bed, with hair standing 
on end, but the grandeur of the 
design does not reveal itself to us, 
There is but one print in the series 
in which the figure of Job is really 
impressive (that which illustrates 
the text, “And my servant Job 
shall pray for you”); as to the 
friends or counsellors of Job, they 
seem to be universally and pur- 
posely given over to our con- 
tempt. 

Bat, notwithstanding that there 
is hardly one print in the series 
which pleases as a whole, there is 
hardly one in the series which does 
not speak in some part or other of 
bold and original invention. In our 
apprehension it is not sublimity, 
it is grace and tenderness, which 
Blake was most capable of express- 
ing. We are soon satisfied with 
his ‘Inventions to the Book of Job,’ 
but we find ourselves turning again 
and again to other sketches—it 
may be an angelic figure or a kneel- 
ing child or reclining shepherd. 
Faseli’s remark, that Blake’s de- 
signs were “good to steal from,” 
seems to us to express faithfully 
their kind of excellence; here and 
there a grand conception or a grace- 
ful figure, which the most accom- 
plished artist might have been 
proud of, and which, if too consci- 
entious to appropriate, he will, at all 
events, study with delight. 

Of his poetry something of the 
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same kind might he said. Here 
and there we find a few verses of 
singular originality, and some short 
poems which have become general 
favourites. But when these have 
been seized on and collected, there 
is left a large residue simply unin- 
telligible. What became of that 
“immense poem” we heard of, and 
which was composed without the 
least effort, we do not know. Such 
specimens as we have here of his 
more ambitious efforts, or his more 
mystical strains, would not prompt us 
to make any inquiries after it. 

‘The Tiger and the Lamb,’ and 
two or three other short poems, re- 
markable for their pathos and true 
simplicity, are so well known that 
We lave no excuse for quoting them 
at present. Blake took the sweeper, 
“a jitt'e black thing among the 
snow,” especially under his kindly 
protection, and it would be pleas- 
ant to think that his verse may 
have had some influence in mitigat- 
ing the lot of those little unforta- 
nates. The ‘Songs of Innocence,’ 
and the ‘ Songs of Experience,’ which 
he published early in his career, 
and in a most curious and original 
fashion, contain almost all that has 
given to Blake the title of poet. 
And it would be still possible to 
make extracts from them which 
would be both new and interesting 
to the generality of readers, 

We must not omit to quote from 
Mr. Gilchrist the account he gives us 
of the manner in which these songs 
and their illustrations were printed or 
executed :— 

“The method to which Blake hence- 
forth consistently adhered for multiply- 
ing his works was quite an original one. 
It consisted in a species of engraving in 
relief both words and designs. ‘The 
verse was written, and the designs and 
marginal embellishments outlined on 
the copper with an impervious liquid, 
probably the ordinary stopping-out 
varnish of engravers, Then all the 
white part in lights—the remainder of 
the plate, that is—were eaten away 
with aquafortis or other acid, so that 
the outline of letter and design was 
left prominent as in stereotype. From 
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these plates he printed off in any tint— 
yellow, brown, blue—required to be the 
prevailing or ground colour in his fae. 
similes ; red he used for the letterpress, 
The page was then coloured up by hand 
in imitation of the original drawing, 
with more or less variety of detail in 
the local hues, 

“He taught Mrs. Blake to take off the 
impressions with care and delicacy, 
which such plates signally needed, and 
also to help in tinting them from his 
drawings with right artistic feeling; 
in all which tasks she, to her honour, 
much delighted. The size of the plate 
was small, for the sake of economising 
copper—something under five inches by 
three. The number of engraved pages 
in the ‘Songs of Innocence’ alone was 
twenty-seven, They were done up in 
boards by Mrs. Blake’s hand, forming a 
small octavo; so that the poet and his 
wife did everything in making the 
book—writing, designing, printing, en- 
graving—everything except manufac 
turing the paper ; the very ink or colour 
they did make. Never before, surely, 
was a man so literally the author of his 
own book.” 


The prints we have here from 
the ‘Songs of Innocence’ and the 
‘Songs of Experience,’ present the 
same appearance as Blake’s copy 
before it had been coloured. How 
much of the effect of expression was 
left to be given in the colouring we 
cannot say, not having seen the ori- 
ginal. Such as they are here, we 
find ourselves looking over them with 
an increasing pleasure. 

The few poems of Blake that are 
well known are not those on which 
any peculiarity of philosophic or 
religious thought is noticeable. The 
following perhaps is a good speci- 
men of this class. Probably it 
will receive different interpretations 
from different readers. Some, per- 
haps, may find in it a meaning more 
profound than consolatory :— 


THE DIVINE IMAGE. * 


“To mercy, pity, peace, and love, 
All pray in their distress, 
And to these virtues of delight 
Return their thankfulness, 


For merey, pity, peace, and love, 
Is God our Father dear; 

And mercy, pity, peace, and love 
Is man, His child and care. 
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For mercy has a human heart, 
Pity ahumen face, 

And love the human form divine, 
And peace the human dress, 


Then every man of every clime, 
That prays in his distress, 

Prays to the human form divine, 
Love, mercy, pity, peace. 


And all must love the human form 
In Heathen, Turk, or Jew; 

Where mercy, love, and pity dwell, 
There God is dwelling too.” 


Here is another which is of a bold 
and thoughtful character :— 


THE LITTLE BOY LOST, 
“*‘Nought loves another as itself, 
Nor venerates another so, 
Nor is it possible to thought 
A greater than itself to know, 


‘And, father, how can I love you 
Or any of my brothers more ? 
I love you like the little bird 


That picks up crumbs around the door.’ 


The priest sat by and heard the child; 
In trembling zeal he seized his hair, 
He led him by his little coat, 
And all admired the priestly care, 


And standing on the altar high, 
‘Lo! what a fiend is here,’ said he; 
‘One who sets reason up for judge 
Of our most holy mystery.’ 


The weeping child could not be heard, 4 
And weeping parents wept in vain; 
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They stripped him to his little shirt, 
And bound him in an iron chain, 


And burned him in a holy place, 

Where many had been burned before; 
The weeping parents wept in vain — 

Are such things done on Albion’s shore?” 


Many single stanzas might be 
collected from other poems, which, 
in their entirety, it would be tedious 
to qnote—stanzas distinguished some- 
times by a tender feeling, sometimes 
by a hardihood of thought. As we 
have already remarked, he is very 
watchful over the heresy of others— 
barks with a most needless ferocity 
at any footstep which he thinks is 
treading on forbidden ground, but 
permits an unfettered licence to him- 
self. On this point, however, we 
are not about to raise any quarrel 
with B'ake. He was a good man, and 
had some of the elements of greatness 
in him. He is better deserving, per- 
haps, of being held in memory tian 
some others of world-wide reputation, 
We have occupied all the space we 
could devote to the subject, or we 
should have felt a pleasure in gleaning 
still further amongst his poetical frag- 
ments. 
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MISS MARJORIBANKS.—PART fi. 


CHAPTER V. 


Miss Marsorrmpanxs did _ not 
leave the contralto any time to re- 
cover from her surprise; she went 
up to her direct where she stood, 
with her song arrested on her lips, 
as she had arisen hastily from the 
piano. “Is it Rose?” said Lucilla, 
going forward with the most eager 
cordiality, and holding out both 
her hands; though, to be sure, she 
knew very well it was not Rose, 
who was about half the height of 
the singer, and was known to every- 
body in Mount Pleasant to be utterly 
innocent of a voice. 

“No,” said Miss Lake, who 
was much astonished and startled 
and offended, as was unfortunate- 
ly rather her custom, She was a 
young woman without any of those 
instincts of politeness which make 
some people pleasant in spite of 
themselves; and she added nothing 
to soften this abrupt negative, but 
drew her hands away from the 
stranger and stood bolt upright, look- 
ing at her, with a burning blush, 
caused by temper much more than by 
embarrassment, on her face. 

“Then,” said Lucilla, dropping 
lightly into the most comfortable 
chair she could get sight of in the 
bare little parlour, “it is Barbara 
—and that is a great deal better; 
tose is a good little thing, but— 
she is different, you know. It is so 
odd you should not remember me; 
I thought everybody knew me in 
Carlingford. You know I have 
been a long time away, and now I 
have come home for good. Your 
voice is just the very thing to go 
with mine: was it not a lucky thing 
that I should have passed just at 
the right moment? I don’t know 
how it is, but somehow these lucky 
chances always happen to me. I 
am Lucilla Marjoribanks, you 
know.” 

“Indeed!” said Barbara, who 


had not the least intention of being 
civil, ““ I did not recognise you in the 
least.” 

“Yes, I remember you were al- 
ways shortsighted a little,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks, calmly. “] 
should so like if we could try a 
duet. I have been having les- 
sons in Italy, you know, and I am 
sure I could give you a few hints, 
I always like, when I can, to be of 
use. Tell me what songs you have 
that we could sing together. You 
know, my dear, it is not as if I was 
asking you for mere amusement to 
myself; my grand object in life is to 
be a comfort to papa 

“Do you mean Dr. Marjori- 
banks?” said the uncivil Barbara, 
“Tam sure he does not care in the 
least for music. I think you must be 
making a mistake——” 

“Oh no,” said Lucilla, “I never 
make mistakes. I don’t mean to 
sing to him, you know; but yon are 
just the very person I wanted. As 
for the ridiculous idea some people 
have that nobody can be called on 
who does not live in Grange Lane, 
I assure you I mean to make an 
end of that. Of course I cannot 
commence just all in a moment, 
But it would always be an advan- 
tage to practise a little together. I 
like to know exactly how far one 
can calculate upon everybody; then 
one can tell, without fear of breaking 
down, just what one may ventare 
to do.” 

“T don’t understand in the least,” 
said Barbara, whose pride was up in 
arms, “ Perhaps you think I am 4 
professional singer ?” 

“My dear, a professional singer 
spoils everything,’ said Miss Mar- 
joribanks ; “it changes the charac- 
ter of an evening altogether. There 
are so few people who understand 
that. When you have professional 
singers, you have to give yourself up 
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to music; and that is not my view 
in the least. My great aim, as all 
my friends are aware, is to be a com- 
fort to dear papa.” 

“J wish you would not talk in rid- 
dles,” said Lucilla’s amazed and in- 
dignant companion, in her round rich 
contralto. ‘I suppose you really are 
Miss Marjoribanks. I have always 
heard.that Miss Marjoribanks was a 
little——” 

“There!” said Lucilla, trium- 
phantly; “really it is almost like 
a recitativo to hear you speak. I 
am so glad. What have you got 
there? Oh, to be sure, it’s that 
duet out of the Trovatore. Do 
let us try it; there is nobody here, 
and everything is so convenient— 
and you know it would never do to 
risk a breakdown. Will you play 
the accompaniment, or shall I?” 
said Miss Marjoribanks, taking off 
her gloves. As for the drawing- 
master’s daughter, she stood aghast, 
lost in such sudden bewilderment 
and perplexity that she could find 
no words to reply. She was not in 
the least amiable or yielding by 
ature ; but Lucilla took it so much 
as a matter of course that Barbara 
could not find a word to say; and 
before she could be sure that it was 
real, Miss Marjoribanks had seated 
herself at the piano. Barbara was 
so obstinate that she would not sing 
the first part, which ought to have 
been hers; but she was not clever 
enough for her antagonist. Lucilla 
sang her part by herself gallantly; 
and when it came to Barbara’s turn 
the secoud time, Miss Marjoribauks 
essayed, tle second in a false voice, 
which drove the contralto oft her 
guard; and then the magnificent 
Volume of sound flowed forth, 
grand enough to have filled Lucilla 
with envy if she had not been sus- 
tained by that sublime confidence 
in herself which is the first neces- 
sity to a woman with a mission. 
She paused a moment in the accom- 
paniment to clap her hands after 
that strophe was accomplished, and 
then resumed with energy. For, 
to be sure, she knew by instinct 
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what sort of clay the people were 
made of by whom she had to work, 
and gave them their reward with that 
liberality and discrimination which 
is the glory of enlightened despot- 
ism. Miss Marjoribanks was natu- 
rally elated when she had performed 
this important and successful tour. 
She got up from the piano, and 
closed it in her open, imperial 
way. “I do not want to tire yon, 
you know,” she said; “ that will 
do for to-day. I told you your voice 
was the very thing to go with mine. 
Give my love to Rose when she 
comes in, but don’t bring her with 
you when you come to me. She 
is a good little thing—but then she 
is different, you know,” said the 
bland Lucilla; and she held out 
her hand to her captive graci- 
ously, and gathered up her parasol, 
which she had left on her chair. 
Barbara Lake let her visitor go 
after thie, with a sense that she had 
fallen asleep, and had dreamt it all; 
but, after all, there was something 
in the visit which was not disagree- 
able when she came to think it, over, 
The drawing-master was poor, and 
he had a quantity of children, as 
was natural, and Barbara had never 
forgiven her mother for dying just 
at the moment when she had a 
chance of seeing a little of what 
she called the world. At that time 
Mr. Lake and his portfolio of draw- 
ings were asked out frequently to 
tea; and when he had pupils in the 
family, some kind people asked him 
to bring one of his daughters with 
him—so that Barbara, who was am- 
bitious, had beheld herself for a 
moath or two ajmost on the thresh- 
old of Grange Lane. And it was at 
this moment of all others, just at 
the same time as Mrs, Marjoribanks 
finished her pale career, that poor 
Mrs. Lake thought fit to die, to 
the injury of her daughter’s pros- 
pects and the destruction of her 
hopes. Naturally Barbara had 
never quite forgiven that injury. 
It was this sense of having been 
ill-used which made her so reso- 
lute about sending Rose to Mount 
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Pleasant, though the poor little girl 
did not in the least want to go, and 
was very happy helping her papa 
at the School of Design. But Bar- 
bara saw no reason why Rose 
should be happv, while she herself 
had to resign lier inclinations and 
look after a set of odious children. 
To be sure, it was a little hard upon 
@ young woman of a proper ambi- 
tion, who knew she was handsome, 
to fall back into housekeeping, and 
consent to remain unseen and un- 
heard; for Barbara was also aware 
that she had a remarkable voice. 
In these circumstances it may be 
imagined that, after the first move- 
ment of a passionate temper was 
over, when she hail taken breath, 
and had time to consider this snd- 
den and extraordinary visit, a glim- 
mer of hope and interest penetrated 
into the bosom of the gloomy girl. 
She was two years older than Miss 
Marjoribanks, and as different in 
“style” as she was in voice. She 
was not stout as yet, though it is 
the nature of a contralto to be 
stout; but she was tall, with all 
due opportunity for that develop- 
ment which might come later. And 
then Barbara possessed a kind of 
beauty, the beanty of a passionate 
and somewhat sullen brunette, dark 
and glowing, with straight black 
eyebrows, very dark and very 
straight, which gave oddly enough 
a suggestion of oblique vision to her 
eyes; but her eyes were not in the 
least oblique, and looked at you 
straight from under that black line 
of shadow with no doubtful ex- 
pression, She was shy in a kind 
of way, a8 was natural to a young 
woman who had never seen any 
society, and felt herself, on the 
whole, injured and unappreciated. 
But no two things could be more dif- 
ferent than this shyness which made 
Barbara look you straight in the 
face with a kind of scared defiance, 
and the sweet shyness that pleaded 
for kind treatment in the soft 
eyes of little Rose, who was plain, 
and had the oddest longing to make 
people comfortable, and please them 
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in her way, which, to be sure, was 
not always successful. Barbara sat 
down on the stool before the piano, 
which Miss Marjoribanks had been 
so obliging as to close, and thonght 
it all over with growing excitement, 
No doubt it was a little puzzling to 
make out how the discovery of a 
fine contralto, and the possibility of 
getting up unlimited duets, could 
further Lucilla in the great aim of 
her life, which was to be a comfort 
to her dear papa. But Barbara 
was like a young soldier of fortune, 
ready to take a great deal for 
granted, and to swallow much that 
was mysterious in the programme 
of the adventurous general who 
might lead her on to glory. In 
half an hour her dreams had gone 
so far that she saw herself receiv- 
ing in Miss Marjoribanks’s draw- 
ing-room the homage not only 
of Grange Lane, but even of the 
county families who would be at- 
tracted by rumours of her wonder- 
ful performance; and Barbara was, 
to her own consciousness, walking 
up the middle aisle of Carlingford 
Church in a veil of real Brussels, 
before little Mr. Lake came in, 
hungry and _ good-tempered, from 
his round. To be sure, she had 
not concluded who was to be the 
bridegroom; but that was one of 
those matters of detail which could 
not be precisely concluded on ti!l the 
time. 

Such was the immediate result, 
so far as this secondary personage 
was concerved, of Lucilla’s masterly 
impromptu; and it is needless to 
say that the accomplished warrior, 
who had her wits always about her, 
and had made, while engaged in 4 
simple reconnoissance, so brilliant 
and successful a capture, withdrew 
from the scene still more entirely 
satisfied with herself. Nothing, 
indeed, could have come more op- 
portunely for Lucilla, who _ pos 
sessed in perfection that faculty of 
throwing herself into the future, 
and anticipating the difficulties 
of a position, which is so valuable 
to all who aspire to be leaders of 
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mankind. With a prudence which 
Dr. Marjoribanks himself would have 
acknowledged to be remarkable “in 
a person of her age and sex,” Lu- 
cilla had already foreseen that to 
amuse her guests entirely in her 
own person, would be at once im- 
practicable and “bad style.” The 
first objection might have been got 
over, for Miss Marjoribanks had a 
soul above the ordinary limits of 
possibility, but the second was un- 
answerable. This discovery, how- 
ever, satisfied all the necessities 
of the position. Lacilla, who wa 

liberal, as genius ought always to 
be, was perfectly willing that all 
the young ladies in Oarlingford 
should sing their little songs while 
she was entertaining her guests; 
and then at the right moment, 
when her raling mind saw it was 
necessary, would occur the duet— 
the one duet which would be the 
great feature of the evening, Thus 
it will be seen that another 
quality of the highest order de- 
veloped itself during Miss Marjori- 
banks’s deliberations; for, to tell 
the truth, she set a good deal of 
store by her voice, and had been 
used to applause, and had tasted 
the sweetness of individual suc- 
cess. This, however, she was will- 
ing to sacrifice for the emhanced 
and magnificent effect which she 
felt could be produced by the com- 
bination of the two voices; and 
the sacrifice was one which a weaker 
woman would have been incapable 
of making. She went home past 
Salem Chapel by the little lane 
which makes a line of commanica- 
tion between the end of Grove 
Street and the beginning of Grange 
Lane, with a sentiment of satisfac- 
tion worthy the greatness of her 
mission. Dr, Marjoribanks never 
came home to launch, and indeed 
had a contempt for that feminine 
indulgence ; which, to be sure, might 
be accounted for by the fact, that 
about that time in the day the Doc- 
tor very often found himself to be 
passing close by one or other of the 
houses in the neighbourhood which 


had a reputation for good sherry or 
madeira, such as exists no more, 
Lucilla, accordingly, had her lunch 
alone, served to her with respect- 
ful care by Nancy, who was still 
under the impression of the inter- 
view of the morning; and it oe- 
curred to Miss Marjoribanks, as she 
sat at table alone, that this was 
an opportunity too valuable to be 
left unimproved; for, to be sure, 
there are few things more pleasant 
than a little impromptu luncheon- 
party, where everybody comes with- 
out being expected, fresh from the 
outside world, and ready to tell all 
that is going on; though, on the 
other hand, it was a little doubtful 
how it might work in Carlingford, 
where the men had generally some- 
thing to do, and where the married 
ladies took their luncheon when 
the children had their dinuer, and 
presided at the nursery meal. And 
as for a party of young ladies, even 
supposing they had the courage to 
come, with no more solid admixture 
of the more important members of 
society, Lucilla, to tell the truth, 
had no particular taste for that, 
Miss Marjoribanks reflected as she 
ate—and indeed, thanks to her 
perfect health and her agreeable 
morning walk, Lucilla had a very 
pretty appetite, and enjoyed her 
meal in a way that would have 
been most satisfactory to her many 
friends—that it must be by way of 
making his visit, which was aggra- 
vating under all circumstances, more 
aggravating still, that Tom Marjori- 
banks had decided to come now, of 
all times in the world. “If he had 
waited till things were organised, 
he might have been of a little use,” 
Lucilla said to herself; “for at 
least he could have brought some 
of the men that come on circuit, 
and that would have made a little 
novelty; but, of course, just now 
it would never do to make a rash 
at people, and invite them all at 
once.” After a moment’s consider- 
ation, however, Miss Marjoribanks, 
with her usual candour, reflected 
that it was not in Tom Marjori- 
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banks’s power to change the time 
of the Carlingford assizes, and that, 
accordingly, he was not to be blamed 
in this particular at least. “Of 
course it is not his fault,” she 
added, to herself, “but it is aston- 
ishing how things happen with 
some men always at the wrong 
moment; and it is so like Tom.” 
These reflections were interrupted 
by the arrival of visitors, whom 
Miss Marjoribanks received with 
her usual grace. The first was old 
Mrs. Chiley, who kissed Lucilla, 
and wanted to know how she had 
enjoyed herself on the Continent, 
and if she had brought many pretty 
things home. “My dear, you have 
grown ever so much since the last 
time I saw you,” the old lady said 
in her grandmotherly way, “ and 
stout with it, which is such a com- 
fort with a tall girl; and then your 
poor dear mamma was so delicate. 
I have always been a little anxious 
about you on that account, Lucilla; 
but I am so glad, my dear, to see you 
looking so strong.” 

“Dear Mrs. Ohiley,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks, who perhaps in her 
heart was not quite so gratified by 
this compliment as the old lady 
intended, “the great aim of my 
life is to be a comfort to dear 
apa.” 

Mrs. Chiley was very much moved 
by this filial piety, and she told 
Lucilla that story about the Colo- 
nel’s niece, Susan, who was such a 
good daughter, and had refused 
three excellent offers, to devote her- 
self to her father and mother, with 
which the public in Grange Lane 
were tolerably acquainted. ‘ And 
one of them was a baronet, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Chiley. Miss 
Marjoribanks did not make any 
decided response, for she felt that 
it would be dangerous to commit 
herself to such a height of self- 
abnegation as that; but the old 
lady was quite pleased to hear of 
her travels and adventures instead ; 
and stayed so long that Mrs, Oen- 
tum and Mrs. Woodburn, who hap- 
pened to arrive at the same mo- 
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ment, found her still there. Mrs, 
Chiley was a little afraid of Mrs. 
Woodburn, and she took her leave 
hastily, with another kiss; and 
Lucilla found herself face to face 
with the only two women who 
could attempt a rival enterprise to 
her own in Oarlingford. As for 
Mrs, Woodburn, she had settled her- 
self in an easy-chair by the fire, 
and was fully prepared to take notes, 
To be sure, Lucilla was the very 
person to fall a victim to her arts; 
for that confidence in herself which, 
in one point of view, gave grandeur 
to the character of Miss Marjori- 
banks, gave her also a_ certain 
naiveté and openness which the 
most simple rustic could not have 
surpassed, 

“T am sure by her face she has 
been telling you about my niece 
Susan,” said the mimic, assuming 
Mrs. Chiley’s tone, and almost her 
appearance, for the moment, “and 
that one of them was a baronet, my 
dear. I always know from her 
looks what she has been saying; 
and ‘the Colonel was much as usual, 
but suffering a little from the cold, 
as he always does in this climate.’ 
She must be a good soul, for she al- 
ways has her favourite little speeches 
written in her face.” 

“JT am sure I don’t know,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks, who felt it was 
her duty to make an example; 
“there has always been one thing 
remarked of me all my life, that 
never have had a great sense of hum- 
our. I know it is singular, but when 
one has a defect, it is always so 
much better to confess it. I always 
get on very well with anything else, 
bat I never had any sense of hum- 
our, you know; and I am very fond 
of Mrs. Chiley. She has always 
had a fancy for me from the time I 
was born; and she has such nice 
manners, But then, it is so odd I 
should have no sense of humonr,” 
said Lucilla, addressing herself to 
Mrs, Centum, who was sitting on 
the sofa by her. “Don’t you think 
it is very odd?” 

“T am sure it is very nice,” said 
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Mrs. Centum. “TI hate people that 
laugh at everything. I don’t see 
much to laugh at myself, I am sure, 
in this distracting world; any one 
who has a lot of children and ser- 
vants like me to look after, finds 
very little to laugh at.” And she 
seized the opportunity to enter up- 
on domestic circumstances. Mrs, 
Woodburn did not answer a word. 
She made a most dashing murder- 
ous sketch of Lucilla, but that did 
the future ruler of Carlingford very 
little harm; and then, by the even- 
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ing, it was known through all Grange 
Lane that Miss Marjoribanks had 
snubbed the caricaturist who kept all 
the good people in terror of their 
lives. Snubbed her absolutely, and 
took the words out of her very 
mouth, was the report that flew 
through Grange Lane; and it may be 
imagined how Lucilla’s prestige rose 
in consequence, and how much peo- 
ple began to expect of Miss Marjori- 
banks, who had performed such a@ 
feat almost on the first day of her 
return home. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tom Marjoribanks arrived that 
night, according to the Doctor’s ex- 
pectation. He arrived, with that 
curious want of adaptation to the 
circumstances which cbaracterised 
the young man, at an hour which 
put Nancy entirely out, and upset 
the equanimity of the kitchen for 
twenty-four hours at least. He 
came, if any ope ean conceive of 
such an instance of carelessness, 
by the nine o'clock train, just as 
they had finished putting to rights 
down-stairs. After this, Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s conclusion, that the fact 
of the Oarlingford assizes occurring 
a day or two after her arrival, when 
as yet she was not fully prepared 
to take advantage of them, was so 
like Tom, may be partially under- 
stood. And of course he was furi- 
ously hungry, and could have man- 
aged perfectly to be in time for din- 
ner if he had not missed the train 
at Didcot Junction, by some won- 
derful blunder of the railway peo- 
ple, which never could have occur- 
red but for his unlucky presence 
among the passengers. Lucilla 
took Thomas apart, and sent bim 
down-stairs with the most concili- 
atory message. “Tell Nancy not 
to put herself about, but to send 
up something cold—the cold pie, 
or anything she can find handy. 
Tell her I am go vexed, but it is 
just like Mr. Tom; and he never 
knows what he is eating,” said Miss 


Marjoribanks, As for Nancy, this 
sweetness did not subdue her in 
the least. She said, “I'll thank 
Miss Lucilla to mind her own busi- 
ness. The cold pie’s for master’s 
breakfast. I ain’t such a goose as 
not to know what to send up-stairs, 
and that Tummas can tell her if 
he likes.” In the mean time the 
Doctor was in the drawing-room, 
mach against his will, with the two 
young people, spinning about the 
room, and looking at Lucilla’s 
books and knick-knacks on the 
tables by way of covering his im- 
patience. He- wanted to carry off 
Tom, who was rather a favourite, 
to his own den down-stairs, where 
the young man’s supper was to be 
served; but at the same time Dr. 
Marjoribanks could not deny that 
Lucilla had a right to the greetings 
and homage of her cousin. He 
could not help thinking, on the 
whole, as he looked at the two, 
what a much more sensible arrange- 
ment it would have been if he had 
had the boy, instead of his sister, 
who had been a widow for ever so 
long, and no doubt had spoiled her 
son, as women always do; and then 
Lucilla might have passed under the 
sway of Mrs. Marjoribanks, who no 
doubt would have known how to 
manage her. Thus the Doctor 
mused, with that sense of mild 
amazement at the blunders of Pro- 
vidence, which so many people ex- 
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perience, and without any idea that 
Mrs. Marjoribanks would have found 
a task a great deal beyond her 
powers in the management of Lu- 
cilla. As for Tom, he was horribly 
hungry, having found, as was to 
be expected, no possible means of 
lunching at Dideot; but, at the 
same time, he was exhilarated by 
Lucilla’s smile, and delighted to 
think of having a week at least to 
spend in her society. “I don’t 
think I ever saw you looking so 
well,” he was saying; “and you 
know my opinion generally on that 
sulject.” To which Lucilla responded 
in a way to wither all the germs of 
sentiment in the bud. 

“What subject?” she said; “‘my 
looks? I am sure they can’t be 
interesting to you. You are as 
hungry as ever you can be, and I 
can see it in your eyes. Papa, he 
is famishing, and I don’t think he 
can contain himself any longer. Do 
take him down-stairs, and let him 
have something to eat. For my- 
self,’ Lucilla continued, in a lower 
tone, “itis my duty that keeps me 
up. You know it has always been 
the object of my life to be a comfort 
to papa.” 

“Oome along, Tom,” said the 
Doctor. “Don’t waste your time 
philandering when your supper is 
ready.” And Dr. Marjoribanks led 
the way down-stairs, leaving Tom, 
who followed him, in a state of 
great curiosity to know what secret 
oppression it might be under which 
his cousin was supported by her 
duty. Naturally his thoughts re- 
verted to a possible rival—some 
one whom the sensible Doctor 
would have nothing to say to; and 
his very ears grew red with excite- 
ment at this idea. But, notwith- 
standing, he ate a very satisfactory 
meal in the library, where he had 
to answer all sorts of questions. 
Tom had his tray at the end of the 
table, and the Doctor, who had, 
according to his hespitable old- 
fashioned habit, taken a glass of 
claret to “keep him company,” sat 
in his easy-chair between the fire and 


the table, and sipped his wine, and 
admired its colour and purity in 
the light, and watched with satis- 
faction the excellent meal his ne- 
phew was making. He asked him 
all about his prospects, and what 
he was doing, which Tom replied to 
with the frankest confidence. He 
was not very fond of work, nor were 
his abilities anything out of the 
common; but at the present mo- 
ment Tom saw no reason why he 
should not gain the Woolsack in 
time; and Dr. Marjoribanks gave 
something like a sigh as he listened, 
and wondered much what Providence 
could be thinking of not to give him 
the boy. 

Lucilla meantime was very much 
occupied up-stairs, She had the 
new housemaid up nominally to 
give her instructions about Mr. 
Tom’s room, but really to take the 
covers off the chairs, and see how 
they looked when the room was 
lighted up; but the progress of 
decay had gone too far to stand 
that trial. After all, the chintz, 
though none of the freshest, was 
the best. When the gentlemen 
came up-stairs, which Tom, to the 
Doctor’s disgust, insisted on doing, 
Lucilla was found in the act of 
pacing the room—pacing not in 
the sentimental sense of making 8 
little promenade up and down, but 
in the homely practical signification, 
with a view of measuring, that she 
might form an idea how much car- 
pet was required. Lucilla was tall 
enough to go through this process 
without any great drawback in 
point of grace—the long step giv- 
ing rather a tragedy-queen effect to 
her handsome but substantial per- 
son, and long, sweeping dress. She 
stopped short, however, when she 
saw them, and withdrew to the 
sofa, on which she had established 
her throne; and there was a little 
air of conscious pathos on her face as 
she sat down, which impressed her 
companions, As for Tom, he in- 
stinctively felt that it must have 
something to do with that mystery 
under which Lucilla was supported 
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by her duty; and the irrelevant 
young man conceived immediately 
a violent desire to knock the fellow 
down; whereas there was no fellow 
at all in the case, unless it might be 
Mr. Holden, the upholsterer, whose 
visits Miss Marjoribanks would 
bave received with greater entha- 
siasm at this moment than those 
of the most eligible eldest son in 
England. And then she gave a little 
pathetic sigh. 

“ What were you doing, Lucilla?” 
said her father,—‘ rehearsing Lady 
Macbeth, I suppose, At least you 
looked exactly like it when we came 
into the room.” 

“No, papa,” said Lucilla, sweetly ; 
“T was only measuring to see how 
much carpet we should want; and 
that, you know, and Tom’s coming, 
made me think of old times, You 
are so much down stairs in the li- 
brary that you don’t feel it; but a 
lady has to spend her life in the 
drawing-room—and then I always 
was so domestic, It does not mat- 
ter what is outside, I always find 
my pleasure at home. I cannot 
help if it has a little effect on my 
spirits now and then,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks, looking down upon 
her handkerchief, “to be always 
surrounded with things that have 
such associations 

“What associations?” said the 
amazed Doctor. To be sure, he 
had not forgotten his wife; but it 
was four years ago, aad he had got 
usel to her absence from her fa- 
vourite sofa; and, on the whole, in 
that particular, had acquiesced , in 
the arrangements of Sacckieten. 
“Really, Lucilla, I don’t know what 
you mean.” 

“No, papa,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks, with resignation. “I know 
you don’t, and that is what makes 
it so sad. But talking of new car- 
pets, you know, I had such an ad- 
venture to-day that I must tell you 
—quite one of my adventures—the 
very luckiest thing. It happened 
When I was out walking; 1 heard 
& voice out of a house in Grove 

treet, just the very thing to go with 
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my voice. That is not a thing that 
happens every day,” said Lucilla, 
“for all the masters have always 
told me that my voice was some- 
thing quite by itself. When I heard 
it, though it was in Grove Street, and 
all the people about, I could have 
danced for joy.” 

“Tt was a man’s voice, I suppose,” 
suggested Tom Marjoribanks, in 
gloomy tones; and the Doetor added, 
in his cynical way— 

“Tv’s a wonderful advantage to be 
so pleased about trifle. What num- 
ber was it? For my part I have not 
many patients in Grove Sireet,” said 
Dr. Marjoribanks, “I would find a 
voice to suit you in another quarter, 
if I were you.” 

“Dear papa, it’s such a pity that 
you don’t understand,” said Lucilla, 
compassionately, “It turned out 
to be Barbara Lake; for, of course, 
I went in directly, and found out. 
I never heard a voice that went so 
well with mine.” If Miss Marjori- 
banks did not go into raptures over 
the contralto on its own merits, it 
was not from any jealousy, of which, 
indeed, she was incapable, but simply 
because its adaptation to her own 
seemed to her by far its most iate- 
resting quality, and indeed alinost the 
sule claim it had to consideration 
from the world. 

“Barbara Lake?” said the Doc- 
tor, “There’s something in that. 
If you can do her any good, or get 
her teaching or anything—I have a 
regard for poor Lake, poor little fel- 
low! He’s kept up wonderfally since 
his wife died; and nobody expected 
it of him,” Dr, Marjoribanks con- 
tinued, with a momentary dreary 
recollection of the time when the 
poor woman took farewell of her 
chiidren, which indeed was the next 
day after that on which his own 
wife, who had nobody in particular 
to take farewell of, faded out of her 
useless lite, 

“ Yes,” said Lucilla, “I mean her 
to come here and sing with me; but, 
then, one needs to organise a little 
first. I am nineteen—how long is it 
since you were married, papa?” 
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“Two-and-twenty years,” said 
the Doctor, abruptly. He did not 
observe the strangeness of the ques- 
tion, because he had been thinking 
for the moment of his wife, and 
perhaps his face was a trifle graver 
than usual, though neither of his 
young companions thought of re- 
marking it. To be sure, he was not 
a@ young man even when he mar- 
ried; but, on the whole, perhaps 
something more than this perfect 
comfort and respectability, and 
those nice little dinners, had seem- 
ed to shine on his horizon when 
he brought home his incapable 
bride. 

“ Two-and-twenty years!” ex- 
claimed Lucilla. “I don’t mind 
talking before Tom, for he is one 
of the family. The things are all 
the same as they were when mamma 
came home, though, I am sure, no- 
body would believe it. I think it 
is going against Providence, for my 
part. Nothing was ever intended 
to last so long, except the things 
the Jews, poor souls! wore in the 
desert, perhaps. Papa, if you have 
no objection, ] should like to choose 
the colours myself. There is a great 
deal in choosing colours that go 
well with one’s complexion. People 
think of that for their dresses, but 
not for their rooms, which are of so 
much more importance. I should 
have liked blue, but blue gets so 
soon tawdry. I think,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks, rising and looking 
at herself seriously in the glass, 
“that I have enough complexion 
at present to venture upon a pale 
spring green.” 

This little calculation, which a ti- 
mid young woman would have taken 
care to do by herself, Luci!la did 
publicly, with her usual discrimina- 
tion. The Doctor, who had looked 
a little grim at first, could not but 
laugh when he saw the sober look 
of care and thought with which 
Miss Marjoribanks examined her 
capabilities in the glass. It was 
not so much the action itself that 
amused her father, as the consum- 
mate ability of the young revolution- 
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ary. Dr. Marjoribanks was Scotch, 
and had a respect. for “talent” in 
every development, as is natural 
to his nation. He did not even 
give his daughter the credit for sin- 
cerity which she deserved, but set 
it all to the score of her genius, 
which was complimentary, certainly, 
in one point of view; but the fact 
was that Lucilla was perfectly sin- 
cere, and that she did what was na- 
tural to her under guidance of her 
genius, so as always to be in good 
fortune, just as Tom Marjoribanks, 
under the guidance of his, brought 
discredit even upon those eternal or- 
dinances of English government 
which fixed the time of the Carling- 
ford assizes. Lucilla was quite in 
earnest in thinking that the colour 
of the drawing-room was an impor- 
tant matter, and that a woman of 
sense had very good reason for suiting 
it to her complexion—an idea which 
accordingly she proceeded to develop 
and explain. 

“For one can change one’s 
dress,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
“as often as one likes — at least 
as often, you know, as one has 
dresses to change; but the furni- 
ture remains the same. I am al- 
ways a perfect guy, whatever I 
wear, when I sit against a red cur- 
tain. You men say that a woman 
always knows when she’s good-look- 
ing, but I am happy to say J know 
when I look a guy. What I mean is 
a delicate pale green, papa. For my 
part, I think it wears just as well as 
any other colour; and all the painters 
say it is the very thing for pictures. 
The carpet, of course, would be a 
darker shade; and as for the chairs, 
it is not at all necessary to keep to 
one colour. Both red and violet go 
beautifully with green, you know. I 
am sure Mr. Holden and I could set- 
tle all about it without giving you any 
trouble.” 

“Who told you, Lucilla,” said 
the Doctor, “that I meant to re- 
farnish the house?” He was even 
a little angry at her boldness, but 
at the same time he was so much 
amused and pleased in his heart 
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to have so clever a daughter, that 
all the tones that could produce 
terror were softened out of his 
voice. “I never heard that was 
a sort of thing that a man had to 
do for his daughter,” said Dr. Mar- 
joribanks; “and I would like* to 
know’ what I should do with all 
that finery when you get married— 
as I suppose you will by-and-by— 
and leave me alone in the house? ” 

“Ah, that is the important ques- 
tion,” said Tom. As usual, it was 
Tom’s luck; but then, when there 
did happen to be a moment when 
he ought to be silent, the unfortu- 
nate fellow could not help but 
speak. 

“Perhaps I may marry some 
time,” said Miss Marjoribanks, with 
composure; “it would be foolish, 
you know, to make any engagements; 
but that will depend greatly upon 
how you behave, and how Carling- 
ford behaves, papa. I give myself 
ten years here, if you shoul! be 
very good. By twenty-nine I shall 
be going off a Jittle, and perhaps it 
may be tiring, for anything I can 
tell. Ten years is a long time, and 
naturally, in the mean time, I want 
to look as well as possible. Stop a 
minute; I forgot to put down the 
number of paces for the length. 
Tom, please to ‘do it over again for 
me; of course, your steps are a great 
deal longer than mine.” 

“Tom is tired,” said the Doctor; 
“and there are no new carpets 
coming out of my pockets. Be- 
sides, he’s going to bed, and I’m 
going down stairs to the library. 
We may as well bid you good- 
night.” 

These words, however, were ad- 
dressed to deaf ears. Tom, as was 
natural, had started immediately to 
obey Lucilla, as he was in duty 
bound; and the old Doctor looked 
on with a little amazement and a 
little amusement, recognising, with 
something of the surprise which 
that discovery always gives to fa- 
thers and mothers, that his visitor 
cared twenty times more for what 
Lucilla said than for anything that 
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his superior wisdom could suggest. 
He would have gone off and left 
them as a couple of young fools, if 
it had not occurred to him all at 
once, that since this sort of thing 
had begun, the last person in the 
world that he would choose to see 
dancing attendance on his daugh- 
ter was Tom Marjoribanks. Oddly 
enough, though he had just been 
finding fault with Providence for 
not giving him a son instead of a 
daughter, he was not at all delight- 
ed nor grateful when Providence 
put before him this simple method 
of providing himself with the son 
he wanted. -He took a great deal 
too much interest in Tom Marjori- 
banks to let him do anything so 
foolish; and as fur Lucilla, the 
idea that, after all her accomplish- 
ments, and her expensive educa- 
tion, and her year on the Continent, 
she should marry a man who had 
nothing, disgusted the Doctor. He 
kept his seat accordingly, though 
he was horribly bored by the draw- 
ing-room and its claims, and wanted 
very much to return to the library, 
and get into his s!ippers and his 
dressing-gown. It was rather a 
pretty picture, on the whole, which 
he was regarding. Lucilla, perbaps, 
with a view to this discussion, had 
put on green ribbons on the white 
dress which she always wore in the 
evening, and her tawny curls and 
fresh complexion carried off trium- 
phantly that difficult colour. Per- 
haps a critical observer might have 
said that her figure was a little too 
developed and substantial for those 
vestal robes; but then Miss Mar- 
joribanks was young and could 
bear it. She was standing by, not 
far from the fire, on the other side 
from the Doctor, looking on anxi- 
ously, while Tom measured the 
room with his long steps. “I 
never said you were to stride,” said 
Lucilla; “take moderate steps and 
don’t be so silly. I was doing it 
myself famously if you had not 
come in and interrupted me. It 
is frightfal to belong to a family 
where the men are so stupid,” said 
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Miss Marjoribanks, with a sigh 
of real distress; for, to be sure, 
the unlucky Tom immediately  be- 
thought himself to take small steps 
like those of a lady, which all but 
threw him on his well-formed though 
meaningless nose. Lucilla shook 
her head with an exasperated look, 
and ccntracted her lips with dis- 
dain, as he passed her on his ill- 
omened career. Of course he came 
right up against the little table on 
which she had with her own hand 
arranged a bouquet of geraviums 
and mignonette, “It is what he 
always does,” she said to the Doc- 
tor, calmly, as Tom arrived at that 
climax of his fate; and the look 
with which st.e accompanied these 
words, as she rang the bell smartly 
and promptly, mollified the Doc- 
tor’s heart. 

“IT can tell you the size of the 
room, if that is all you want,” said 
Dr. Marjoribanks. “I suppose you 
mean to give parties, and drive me 
out of my senses with fdancing and 
singing.—No, Lucilla, you must wait 
till you get married—that will never 
do for me.” 

“Dear papa,” said Lucilla, sweet- 
ly, “it is so dreadful to hear you 
say parties. Everybody knows that 
the only thing I care for in life 
is to be a comfort to you; and as 
for dancing, I saw at once that was 
out of the question. Dancing is 
all very well,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks, thoughtfally; “but it im- 
plies quantities of young people— 
and young people can never make 
what J call society. It is Hoenings 
I mean to have, papa. I am sure 
you want to go down-stairs, and I 
suppose Tom would think it civil 
to sit with me, though he is tired; 
so I will show you a good example, 
and Thomas can pick up the table 
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and the flowers at his leisure, 
Good-night, papa,” said Lucilla, 
giving him her round fresh cheek 
to kiss. She went out of the room 
with a certain triumph, feeling that 
she had fully signified her inten. 
tions, which is always an important 
matter; and shook hands in a con- 
descending way with Tom, who 
had broken his shins in a headlong 
rush to open the door. She looked 
at him with an expression of mild 
despair, and shook her head again 
as she accorded him that sign of 
amity. “If you only would look 
a little where you are going,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks ;—perhaps she 
meant the words to convey an alle 
gorical as well as a positive mean- 
ing, as so many people have been 
found out to do—and then she 
pursued her peaceful way up-stairs, 
As for the Doctor, he went off to 
his library rubbing his hands, glad 
to be released, and laughing softly 
at his nephew’s abashed looks, 
“ She knows bow to put him down 
at least,’ the Doctor said to him- 
self, well pleased; and he was 
so much amused by his daughter's 
superiority to the vulgar festivity 
of parties, that he almost gave in 
to the idea of refurnishing the 
drawing-room to suit Lucilla’s com- 
plexion. He rubbed his hands 
once more over the fire, and in- 
dulged in a little laugh all by him- 
self over that original idea. ‘“ So it 
is Evenings she means to have!” 
said the Doctor; and, to be sure, 
nothing could be more faded than 
the curtains, and there were bits 
of the carpet in which the pattern 
was scarcely discernible. So that, 
on the whole, up to this point there 
seemed to be a reasonable prospect 
that Lucilla would have everything 
her own, way. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Miss Marjoribanks had so many 
things to think of next morning 
that she found her cousin, who was 
rather difficult to get rid of, much 


in her way: naturally the young 
man was briefless, and came on 
circuit for the name of the thing, 
and was quite disposed to dawdle 
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the first morning, and attach him- 
self to the active footsteps of 
Lucilla; and for her part, she 
had things to occupy her so very 
much more important. For one 
thing, one of -Dr. Marjoribanks’s 
little dinner-parties was to take 
place that evening, which would be 
the first under the new régime, and 
was naturally a matter of some 
anxiety to all parties. “TI shall go 
down and ask Mrs. Chiley to come 
with the Colonel,” said Lucilla. 
“T have always meant to do that. 
We can’t have a full dinner-party, 
you know, as long as the house is 
so shabby; but JI am sure Mrs. 
Chiley will come to take care of 
me.” 

“To take care of you!—in your 
father’s house! Do you think 
they'll bite?” said the Doctor, 
grimly; but as for Lucilla, she was 
quite prepared for that. 

“IT must have a chaperone, you 
know,” she said. “I don’t say it 
is not quite absurd; but then, at 
first, I always make it a point to 
give in to the prejodices of society. 


That is how I have always been so 


successful,” said 
Lucilla. “I never went in the 
face of anybody's prejudices, Af- 
terwards, you know, when ‘one is 
known a 

The Doctor laughed,* but at the 
same time he sighed. There was 
nothing to be said against Mrs. 
Chiley, who had, on the whole, as 
women go, @ very superior train- 
ing, and knew what a good dinner 
was; but it was the beginning of 
the revolution of which Dr. Marjo- 
ribanks, vaguely oppressed with the 
idea of new paper, new curtains, 
and all that was involved in the 
entrance of Mr. Holden the up- 
holsterer into the house, did not 
see the end. He acquiesced, of 
course, since there was nothing else 
for it; but it must be confessed 
that the spectre of Mrs. Chiley sit- 
ting at his right hand clouded over 
for the Doctor the pleasant antici- 
pation of the evening. If it had 
been possible to put her at the 
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head of the table beside Lucilla, 
whom she was to come to take care 
of, he could heave borne it better— 
and to be sure it would have been 
a great deal more reasonable; but 
then that was absolutely out of the 
question, and the Doctor gave in 
with a sigh. Thus it was that he 
began to realise the more serious 
result of that semi-abdication into 
which he had been beguiled. The 
female element, so long peacefully 
ignored and kept at a distance, bad 
come in again in triumph and taken 
possession, and the Doctor knew 
too well by the experience of a 
long life what a restless and 
troublesome element it was. He 
had begun to feel that it had ceased 
to be precisely amusing as he took 
his place in his brougham. It was 
good sport to see Lucilla make an 
end of Tom, and put her bridle 
upon the stiff neck of Nancy; but 
when it came to changing the char- 
acter of the Doctor’s dinners, his 
intellect naturally got more obtuse, 
and he did not see the joke. 

As for Tom, he had to be dis- 
posed of summarily. “Do go 
away,” Miss Marjoribanks said, in 
her straightforward way. ‘You 
can come back to luncheon if you 
like ;—that is to say, if you can pick 
up anybody that is very amusing, 
you may bring him here about half- 
past one, aud if any of my friends 
have come to call by that time, I 
will give you lunch; but it must 
be somebody very amusing, or I 
will have nothing to say to you,” 
said Lucilla. And with this dis- 
missal Tom Marjoribanks departed, 
not more content than the Doctor; 
for, to be sure, the last thing in 
the world which the poor fellow 
thought of was to bring somebody 
who was very amusing, to injure his 
chances with Lucilla. Tom, like 
most other people, was utterly in- 
capable of fathoming the grand 
conception which inspired Miss 
Marjoribanks, When she told him 
that it was the object of her life to 
be a comfort to papa, he believed 
it to a certain extent; but it never 
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occurred to him that that filial 
devotion, though beautiful to con- 
template, would preserve Lucilla’s 
heart from the ordinary dangers of 
youth, or that she was at all in 
earnest in postponing all matrimo- 
nial intentions until she was nine- 
and-twenty, and had begun to “go 
off” a little. So he went away dis- 
consolate enough, wavering between 
his instinct of obedience and his 
desire of being in Lucilla’s com- 
pany, and a desperate determina- 
tion never to be the means of injur- 
ing himself by presenting to her 
anybody who was very amusing. 
All Miss Marjoribanks’s monde, 
as it happened, was a little out of 
humour that day. She had gone 
on so far triumphantly that it had 
now come to be necessary that she 
should receive a little check in her 
Victorious career. 

When Tom was disposed of, Miss 
Marjoribanks put on her hat and 
went down Grange Lane to carry 
her invitation. to Mrs. Chiley, who 
naturally was very much pleased to 
come. “But, my dear, you must 
tell me what to put on,” the old 
lady said, “I don’t think I have 
had anything new since you were 
home last. I have heard so much 
about Dr. Marjoribanks’s dinners 
that J feel a little excited, as if I 
was going to be made a freemason 
or something. There is my brown, 
you know, that I wear at home 
when we have anybody—and my 
black velvet; and then there is my 
French grey that I got for Mary 
Chiley’s marriage.” 

“ Dear Mrs, Chiley,” said Lucilla, 
“it doesn’t matter in the least 
what you wear; there are only to 
be gentlemen, you know, and one 
never dresses for gentlemen. You 
must keep that beautiful black velvet 
for another time.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs, 
Chiley, “J am long past that sort 
of thing—but the men think, you 
know, that it is always for them we 
dress,” 

“Yes,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
“their vanity is something dread- 
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ful—but it is one of my principles 
never to dress uniess there are 
ladies. A white frock, high in the 
neck,” said Lucilla, with sweet sim- 
plicity—‘“as for anything else, it 
would be bad style,” 

Mrs. Chiley gave her young visi- 
tor a very cordial kiss when she 
went away. ‘The sense she has!” 
said the old lady; but at the same 
time the Oolonel’s wife was so old- 
fashioned that this contemptuous 
way of treating “The Gentlemen” 
puzzled her unprogressive intelli- 
gence. She thought it was super- 
human virtue on Lucilla’s part, 
nearly incredible, and yet establish- 
ed by proofs so incontestable that 
it would be a shame to doubt it; 
and she felt ashamed of herself, 
she who might have been a grand- 
mother bad such been the will 
of Providence, for lingering five 
minutes undecided between her 
two best caps. “I daresay Lucilla 
does not spend so much time on 
such vanity, and she only nine- 
teen,” said the penitent old lady. 
As for Miss Marjoribanks, she re- 
turned up Grange Lane with a 
mind at ease, and that conscious- 
ness of superior endowments which 
gives amiability and expansion 
even to the countenance. She did 
not give any. money to the beggar 
who at that period infested Grange 
Lane with her six children, for that 
was contrary to those principles of 
political economy which she had 
studied with such success at Mount 
Pleasant; but she stopped and asked 
her name, and where she lived, 
and promised to inquire into her 
case. “If you are honest and want 
to work, | will try to find you 
something to do,” said Miss «Mar 
joribanks; which, to be sure, was & 
threat appalling enough to keep her 
free from any farther molestation 
on the part of that interesting 
family. But Lucilla, to do her jus 
tice, felt it equally natural that 
beneficence should issue from her 
in this manner as in that other 
mode of feeding the hungry which 
she was willing to adopt at half- 
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ast one, and had solemnly engaged 
herself to fulfil at seven o’clock. She 
went up after that to Mr. Holden’s, 
and bad a most interesting conver- 
sation, and found among his stores 
a delicious damask, softly, spiritu- 
ally green, of which, to his great 
astonishment, she tried the effect 
‘ in one of the great mirrors which 
ornamented the shop. “It is just 
the tiot I want,” Lucilla said, when 
she had applied that unusual test; 
and she left the fashionable uphol- 
sterer of Carlingford in a state of 
some uncertainty whether it was 
curtains or dresses that Miss Mar- 
joribanks meant to have made, 
Perhaps this confusion arose’ from 
the fact that Lucilla’s mind was 
occupied in discussing the question 
whether she should not go round 
by Grove Street, and try that duet 
again with Barbara, and _ invite 
her to Grange Lane in the evening 
to electrify the little company; or 
whether, in case this latter idea 
might not be practicable, she should 
bring Barbara with her to lunch by 
way of occupying Tom Marjori- 
banks. Lucilla stood at Mr. Hol- 
den’s door for five seconds at least 
balancing the matter; but finally 
she gave her curls a little shake, 
and took a quick step forward, and 
without any more deliberation re- 
turned towards Grange Lane; for, 
on the whole, it was better not to 
burst in full triumph all at once 
upon her constituency, and exhaust 
her forces at the beginning. If she 
condescended to sing’ something 
herself, it would indeed be a greater 
honour than her father’s dinner- 
party, in strict justice, was entitled 
to; and as for the second question, 
though Miss Marjoribanks was too 
happy in the confidence of her own 
powers to fear any rivals, and 
though her cousin’s devotion bored 
her, still she felt doubtfal bow far 
it was good policy to produce 
Barbara at luncheon for the pur- 
pose of occupying Tom. Other peo- 
le might see her besides Tom, and 
er own grand coup might be fore- 
stalled for anything she could tell; 
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and then Tom had some title to 
consideration on his own merits, 
though he was the unlucky mem- 
ber of the family. He might even, 
if he were so far left to himself 
(though Miss Marjoribanks smiled 
at the idea) fall in love with Bar- 
bara; or, what was more likely, 
driven to despair by Lucilla’s indif- 
ference, he might pretend to fall in 
love; and Lucilla reflected, that if 
anything happened she could never 
forgive herself. This was the point 
she had arrived at when she shook 
her tawny curls and set out sud- 
denly on her return home. It 
was nearly one o'clock, and it was 
quite possible that Tom, as well as 
herself, might be on the way to 
Grange Lane; but Lucilla, who, as 
she said, made a point of never 
going against the prejadices of so- 
ciety, made up her mind to remain 
sweetly unconscious of the hour of 
luncheon, unless somebody came to 
keep her company. But then Miss 
Marjoribanks was always lucky, as 
she said. A quarter of an hour be- 
fore Tom applied for admission, 
Miss Bury came to pay Lucilla a 
visit. She had been visiting in her 
district all the morning, and was 
very easily persuaded to repose her- 
self a little; and then, naturally, 
she was anxious about her young 
friend’s spiritual condition, and the 
effect upon her mind of a year’s 
residence abroad. She was asking 
whether Lucilla had not seen some- 
thing soul-degrading and disho- 
nouring to religion in all the 
mummeries of Popery; and Miss 
Marjoribanks, who was perfectly 
orthodox, had replied to the ques- 
tion in the most satisfactory man- 
ner; when Tom made his appear- 
ance, looking rather sheepish and 
reluctant, and followed by the 
“somebody amusing” whom Lu- 
cilla had commissioned him to 
bring. He had struggled against 
his fate, poor fellow! but when it 
happens to be a man’s instinct to 
do what he is told, he can no more 
resist it than if it was a criminal 
impulse. Tom entered with his 
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amusing companion, who had been 
chosen with care, and was very un- 
inviting to look at; and by-and- 
by Miss Bary, with the most puz- 
zied looks, found herself listening 
to gossip about the theatres and 
all kinds of profane subjects.: “I 
think they are going to hang that 
fellow that killed the tailor,” said 
the amusing man; “that will stir 
you up a little in Carlingford, I 
should suppose. It is as good as a 
play for a country town. Of course, 
there will be a party that will get 
up a memorial, and prove that a 
man so kind-hearted never existed 
out of paradise; and there will be 
another party who will prove him 
to be insane; and then at the end all 
the blackguards within a hundred 
miles will crowd into Carlingford, 
and the fellow will be hanged, as 
he deserves to be; but I assure you 
it’s a famous amusement for a country 
town.” 

“Sir,” said Miss Bury, with a tre- 
mulous voice, for her feelings had 
overcome her, “when you speak of 
amusement, does it ever occur to you 
what will become of his miserable 
soul ?” 

“T assure you, wretches of that 
description have no souls,” said 
the young barrister, “or else, of 
course, I would not permit myself 
to speak so freely. It is a conclu- 
sion I have come to not rashly, but 
after many opportunities of ob- 
serving,” the young man went on 
with solemnity; “on the whole, my 
opinion is, that this is the great 
difference between one portion of 
mankind and the other: that de- 
scription of being, you may take my 
word for it, has no soul.” 

“T never take anybody’s word 
for what is so plainly stated in the 
Holy Scriptures,” said Miss Bury ; 
“JT never heard any one utter such 
a terrible idea. I am sure I don’t 
want to defend a—a murderer,” 
cried the Rector’s sister, with agi- 
tation; “but I have heard of per- 
sons in that unfortunate position 
coming to a heavenly frame of mind, 
and giving every evidence of being 
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truly converted. The law may take 
their lives, but it is an awful thing— 
a truly dreadful thing,” said Miss 
Bury, trembling all over, “to try to 
take away their soul.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Lucilla. By Jove! 
he does not mean that, you know,” 
said Tom, interposing to relieve hig 
friend, 

“Do you believe in Jove, Mr, 
Thomas Marjoribanks?” said Miss 
Bary, looking him in an alarming 
manner full in the face. 

The unfortunate Tom grew red 
and then he grew green under this 
question and that awful Jook. “No, 
Miss Bury, I can’t say I do,” he 
answered, humbly; and the amns- 
ing man was so much less brotherly 
than Tom that he burst into m- 
sympathetic laughter. As for La- 
cilla, it was the first real check she 
had sustained in the beginning of 
her career. There could not have 
been a more unfortunate contretempa, 
and there is no telling how disys- 
trous the effect might have Leen, 
had not her courage and coolness, 
not to say her orthodoxy, been 
equal to the occasion. She gave 
her cousin a look which was still 
more terrible than Miss Bury’s, and 
then she took affairs into her own 
hands, 

“It is dreadful sometimes to see 
what straits people are put to, to 
keep up the conversation,” said La- 
cilla; “Tom in particular, for I 
think he has a pleasure in talking 
nonsense. Bat you must not sup- 
pose I am of that opinion. I re- 
member quite well there was a 
dreadfal man once here in jail 
for something, and Mr. Bury made 
him the most beautifal character! 
Every creature has a soul. I am 
sure we say so in the Oreed every 
day of our lives, and especially in 
that long creed where so many 
people perish everlastingly. So far 
trom laughing, it is quite dread- 
ful to think of it,” said Lucilla. 
“It is one of my principles never 
to laugh. about anything that has 
to do with religion. I alway think 
it my duty to speak with respect. 
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It has such a bad effect upon some 
minds. Miss Bary, if you will not 
take anything more, I think we had 
better go up-stairs.” 

To think that Tom, whose luck, 
as usual, had betrayed him to such 
an unluoked-for extent, should have 
been on the point of following to 
the drawing-room, was more than 
Miss Murjoribanks could compre- 
hend; but fortunately his com- 
panion had more sense, and took 
his leave, taking his conductor 
with him. Miss Bury went up- 
stairs in silence, sighing heavily 
from time to time. The good 
woman was troubled in her spirit at 
the evident depravity of the young 
men with whom circumstances had 
constrained her to sit down at 
table, and she was sadly afraid 
that such companionship must 
have a debasing effect upon the 
mind of that lamb of the flock who 
was now standing before her. Miss 
Bary bethought herself of Dr. Mar- 
joribanks’s profane jokes, and the 
indifference he had shown to many 
things in which it was his duty to have 
interested himself, and she could not 
bat look with tender pity in her young 
friend’s face. 

“Poor dear,” said Miss Bury, 
“it is dreadful indeed if this is the 
sort of society you are subjected 
to. I could recommend to Dr. 
Marjoribanks a most admirable 
Woman, a true Ohristian, who 
would take charge of things and be 
your companion, Lucilla. It is not at 
all nice for you, at your age, to be 
obliged to receive young men like 
these alone.” 

“T bad you,” said Lucilla tak- 
ing both Miss Bury’s hands. “I 
felt it was such a blessing. I 
would not have let Tom stay for 
Inncheon if you had not been 
there; and now I am so glad, be- 
cause it has shown me the danger 
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of letting him bring people. I am 
quite sure it was a special providence 
that made you think of coming here 
to-day.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Miss 
Bury, who was naturally mollified 
by this statement of the question, 
“T am very glad to have been of 
use to you. If there is anything 
I desire in this life, it is to be 
useful to my fellow-creatures, and 
to do my work while it is called 
day. I should not think. the time 
lost, my dear Lucilla, if I could 
only hope that I had impressed 
upon your mind that an account 
must be given of every careless 
word-——” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lucilla, “ that 
is so true; and besides, it is quite 
against my principles. I make it a 
point never to speak of anything 
about religion except with the 
greatest respect ; and [ am quite sure 
it was a special providence that I had 
you.’ 

Miss Bury took her farewell 
very affectionately, not to say ef- 
fusively, after this, with her heart 
melting over the ingenuous young 
creature who was so thankful for 
her protection; but at the same 
time she left Miss Marjoribanks 
a prey to the horrible sensation of 
having made a failure. To be sure, 
there was time to recover herself 
in the evening, which was, so to 
speak, her first formal appearance 
before the public of Oarlingford. 
Tom was so ill-advised as to come 
in when she was having her cup of 
tea before dinner to fortify her for 
her exertions; and the reception 
he met with may be left to the 
imagination, But, after all, there 
was little satisfaction in demolish- 
ing Tom ; and then Lucilla had known 
from the beginning that the success of 
her undertaking depended entirely on 
herself. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


The evening passed off in a way been an ordinary woman, would 
which, if Miss Marjorivanks had have altogether obliterated from 
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her mind all recollection of the 
failure at lunch. To speak first of 
the most important particular, the 
dinner was perfect. As for the 
benighted men who. had doubted 
Lucilla, they were covered with 
shame, and, at the same time, with 
delight, If there had been a fault 
in Dr. Marjoribanks’s table under 
the ancient régime, it lay in a cer- 
tain want of variety, and occasional 
over-abundance, which wounded 
the feelings of young Mr. Caven- 
dish, who was a person of refine- 
ment. To-night, as that accom- 
plished critic remarked, there was 
a certain air of feminine grace dif- 
fused over everything—and an 
amount of doubt and expectation, 
unknown to the composed feast- 
ings of old, gave interest to the 
meal, As for the Doctor, he found 
Mrs. Ohiley, at his right hand, not 
so great a bore as he expected. 
She was a woman capable of appre- 
ciating the triumphs of art that were 
set before her; and had indeed 
been trained to as high a pitch of 
culture in this respect as perhaps 
is possible to the female intelli- 


gence; and then her pride and de- 
light in being admitted to a parti- 
cipation in those sacred mysteries 


was beyond expression. “My dear 
Lucilla, I feel exactly as if I was 
going to be made’ a freemason; and 
as if your dear good papa had to 
blindfold me, and make me swear 
all sorts of things before he took 
me down-stairs,” she said, as they 
sat together waiting for the com- 
mencement of the ceremony; and 
when the two ladies returned to 
the drawing-room, Mrs. Chiley took 
Lucilla in her arms and gave her a 
kiss, as the only way of expressing 
adequately her enthusiasm. ‘“ My 
love,” said the Oolonel’s wife, “I 
never realised before what it was 
to have a genius. You should be 
very thankfal to Providence for 
giving you such a gift. I have 
given dinners all my life—that is, 
all my married life, my dear, which 
comes to almost the same thing, for 
I. was only a baby—but I never 
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could come up to anything like that,” 
said Mrs. Chiley,. with tears in her 
eyes. As for Miss Marjoribanks, she 
was so satisfied with her success that 
she felt at liberty to tranquillise her 
old friend. 

“T am sure you always give very 
nice dinners,” she said; “and then, 
you know, the Oolonel has his 
favourite dishes—whereas, I must 
say for papa, he is very reasonable 
for a man. I am so glad you aro 
pleased. It is very kind of you to 
say it is genius, but I don’t pretend 
to anything but paying great atten- 
tion and studying the combina- 
tions, There is nothing one cannot 
manage if one only takes the 
trouble. Come here to this nice 
easy-chair—it is so comrtforble, 
It is so nice to have a little moment 
to ourselves before they come up- 
stairs.” 

“That is what I always say,” said 
Mrs. Chiley; “but there are not 
many girls so sensible as you, Lucilla, 
I hear them all saying it is so much 
better French fashion. Of course, I 
am an old woman, and like things in 
the old style.” 

“T don't think it is because I 
am more sensible,” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks, with modesty. “I don’t 
pretend to be better than other 
people. It is because I have 
thought it all over, you know— 
and then I went through a course 
of political economy when I was 
at Mount Pleasant,” Lucilla said, 
tranquilly, with an air of having 
explained the whole matter, which 
much impressed her hearer. “ But 
for all that, something dreadfal 
happened to-day. Tom _ brought 
in one of his friends with him, you 
know, and Miss Bury was here, and 
they talked—I want to tell you, in 
case she should say something, and 
then you will know what to believe 
—I never felt so dreadfully ashamed 
in my life—they talked -———” 

“My dear! not anything im- 
proper, I hope,” cried the old lady, in 
dismay. 

“Oh, no,” said Lucilla; “ but 
they began laughing about some 
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people having no souls, you know 
—as if there could be anybody 
without a soul — and poor Miss 
Bury nearly fainted. You may 
think what a dreadful thing it was 
for me.” 

“My dear child, if that was all,” 
said Mrs. Chiley, reassured — “as 
for everybedy having a soul, I am 
sure I cannot say. You never were 
in India, to be sure; but Miss 
Bury should have known better 
than to faint at a young man’s 
talk, and frighten you, my poor 
dear. She ought to be ashamed of 
herself, at her age. Do you think 
Tom has turned out clever?” the 

- old lady continued, not without a 
little finesse, and watching Lucilla 
with a curious eye. 

“Not in the very least,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks, calmly; “he is 
just as awkward as he used to be. 
It is dreadful to have him here 
just now, when I have so many 
things to do — and then he would 
follow me about everywhere if I 
would let him. A cousin of that 
sort is always in the way.” 

“Tam always afraid of a cousin, 
for my part,’ said Mrs. Chiley; 
“and, talking of that, what do you 
think of Mr. Cavendish, Lucilla? 
He is very nice in himself, and he 
has a nice property; and seme 
people say he has a very good 
chance to be member for Carling- 
ford when there is an election. I 
think that is just what would suit 
you.” 

“T could not see him for the 
lamp,” said Lucilla; “it was right 
betweeen us, you know — but it is 
no use talking of that sort of thing 
just now. Of course, if I had liked 
I never need have come home at 
all,” Miss Marjoribanks added, 
with composure; “and, now I 
have come home, I have got other 
things to think of. If papa is 
good, I will not think of leaving 
him for ten years.” 

“Oh, yes; I have heard girls 
Say that before,” said Mrs. Chiley;: 
“but they always changed their 
minds. You would not like to be 
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an old maid, Lucilla; and in ten 
years——”’ 

“T should have begun to go off a 
little, no doubt,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks. ‘No, I can’t say I wish to 
be an old maid. Can they be 
coming up-stairs already, do you 
think? Oh, it is Tom, I suppose,” 
said Lucilla, with a little indigna- 
tion. But when Zhey did make 
their appearance, which was at a 
tolerably early period—for a return 
to the drawing-room was quite a 
novelty to Dr. Marjoribanks’s 
friends, and tempted them accord- 
ingly—Miss Marjoribanks was quite 
ready to receive them. And just 
before ten ©’clock, when Mrs. Chiley 
began to think of going home, Lu- 
cilla, without being asked, and with- 
out indeed a word of preface, sud- 
denly went to the piano, and before 
anybody knew, had commenced to 
sing. She was a great deal too 
sensible to go into high art on this 
occasion, or to electrify her father’s 
friends with her newly-acquired Ita- 
lian, or even with German, as some 
young ladies do. She sang them a 
ballad out of one of those treasures 
of resuscitated ballads which the 
new generation had then begun to 
dig out of the bowels of the earth. 
There was not, to tell the truth, a 
great deal of music in it, which 
proved Lucilla’s disinterestedness. 
‘*T only sang it to amuse you,” she 
said, when all the world crowded 
to the piano; and for that night 
she was not to be persuaded to fur- 
ther exertions. Thus Miss Marjori- 
banks proved to her little public 
that power of subordinating < her 
personal tastes and even her vanity 
to her great object, which more than 
anything else demonstrates a mind 
made to rule. “I hope next time 
you will be more charitable, and 
not tantalise us in this way,” Mr. 
Oavendish said, as he took his 
leave; and Lucilla retired from the 
scene of her triumph, conscious of 
having achieved entire success in 
her first appearance in Oarlingford. 
She laid her head upon her pillow 
with that sweet sense of an approv- 
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ing conscience which accompanies 
the footsteps of the benefactors of 
their kind. But even Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s satisfaction was not with- 
out its drawbacks. She could not 
get out of her mind that unhappy 
abortive luncheon and all its hor- 
rors; not to speak of the possibility 
of her religious principles being im- 
pugned, which was dreadful in it- 
self (‘for people can stand a man 
being sceptical, you know,” Miss 
Marjoribanks justly observed, ‘ but 
everybody knows how unbecoming 
it is to a woman—and me who have 
such a respect for religion !”’), there 
remained the still more alarming 
chance that Miss Bury, who was 
so narrow-minded, might see some- 
thing improper in the presence of 
the two young men at Lucilla’s 
maidenly table; for, to be sure, the 
Rector’s sister was altogether in- 
capable of grasping the idea that 
young men, like old men and the 
other less interesting members of 
the human family, were simple ma- 
terial for Miss Marjoribanks’s genius, 
out of which she had a great result 
to produce. This was the dread 
that overshadowed the mind of Lu- 
cilla as she composed herself to rest 
after her fatigues. When she slept 
the sleep of the innocent, it still 
pursued her into her dreams. She 
dreamed that she stood at the altar 
by the side of the member for Car- 
lingford, and Mr. Bury, with in- 
flexible cruelty, insisted upon mar- 
rying her to Tom Marjoribanks in- 
stead; and then the scene changed, 
and instead of receiving the saluta- 
tions of Mr. Cavendish as M. P. for 
the borough, it was the amusing 
man, in the character of the defeat- 
ed candidate, who grinned and 
nodded at her, and said from the 
hustings that he never would forget 
the luncheon that had been his first 
introduction to Oarlingford. Such 
was the nightmare that pursued 
Lucilla even into the sphere of 
dreams. 

When such a presentiment takes 
possession of a well-balanced mind 
like that of Miss Marjoribanks, it 


may be accepted as certain that 
something is likely to follow. Lu- 
cilla did her best to disarm fate, not 
only by the sweetest submission and 
dutifulness to the Doctor and his 
wishes, but by a severe disregard 
of Tom, which drove that unhappy 
young man nearly desperate. Far 
from saying anything about lun- 
cheon, she even ignored his pre- 
sence at breakfast, and remained 
calmly unconscious of his empty 
cup, until he had to ask for some 
coffee in an injured and pathetic 
voice, which amused Dr. Marjori- 
banks beyond description. But 
even this did not prove sufficient 
to propitiate the Fates. When they 
were gone—and it may be well to 
say that Lucilla used this pronoun 
to signify the gentlemen, in greater 
or smaller number as it might hap- 
pen — and she had finished all her 
arrangements, Miss Marjoribanks 
decided upon going to Grove Street 
to pay Barbara Lake a visit, and 
practise some duets, which was cer- 
tainly as innocent an occupation 
for her leisure as could have been 
desired. She was putting on her 
hat with this object when the bell 
in the garden rang solemnly, and 
Lucilla, whose curiosity even con- 
quered her good manners for the 
moment, hastening to the window, 
saw Mr. Bury himself enter the gar- 
den, accompanied by a tall black 
figure in deep and shabby mourn- 
ing. All the tremors of the night 
rushed back upon her mind at the 
sight. She felt that the moment 
had arrived for a trial of her cour- 
age very different from the exertions 
which had hitherto sufficed her. 
Nothing but the most solemn in- 
tentions could have supported the 
Rector in that severe pose of his 
figure and features, every line in 
which revealed an intention of be- 
ing “faithful;” and the accom- 
panying mute in black, whose office 
the culprit could not divine, had 
a veil over her face, and wore & 
widow’s dress. Miss Marjoribanks, 
it is true, was not a. woman to be 
discouraged by appearances, but she 
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felt her heart beat as she collected 
all her powers. to meet this myste- 
rious assault. She took off her hat 
with an instinctive certainty that, 
for this morning at least, the duet 
was impracticable, when she heard 
Mr. Bury’s steady step ascending the 
stairs; but, notwithstanding, it was 
with a perfectly cheerful politeness 
that she bade him welcome when 
he came into the room. “It is so 
good of you to come,” Lucilla said ; 
“you that have so much to do. I 
scarcely could believe it when I 
saw you come in: I thought it must 
be for papa.” 

“TI did hope to find Dr. Marjori- 
banks,” said the Rector, “ but as he 
is not at home, I thought it best to 
come to you. This is Mrs. Morti- 
mer,” said Mr. Bury, taking the 
chair Lucilla had indicated with a 
certain want of observance of his 
companion which betrayed to the 
keen perceptions of Miss Marjori- 
banks that she was a dependant of 
some kind or other. The Rector 


was a very good man, but he was 
Evangelical, and had a large female 


circle who admired and swore by 
him; and, consequently, he felt it 
in a manner natural that he should 
take his seat first, and the place 
that belonged to him as the princi- 
pal person present; and then, to be 
sure, his mission here was for Mrs. 
Mortimer’s as well as Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s “ good.” After this in- 
troduction, the figure in black put 
up its veil, and revealed a deprecat- 
ing woman, with a faint sort of 
pleading smile on her face. Pro- 
bably she was making believe to 
smile at the position in which she 
found herself; but anyhow she took 
her seat humbly on another chair 
at a little distance, and waited, as 
Lucilla did, for the next golden 
words that it might please the Rec- 
tor to say. 

“My sister told me what hap- 
pened yesterday,” said Mr. Bury. 
“She is very sorry for you, Miss 
Marjoribanks. It is sad for you 
to be left alone so young, and with- 
out a mother, and exposed to—to 
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temptations which it is difficult to 
withstand at your age. Indeed, at 
all ages, we have great occasion to 
pray not to be led into temptation ; 
for the heart of man is terribly de- 
ceitful. After hearing what she 
had to say, I thought it best to 
come up at once this morning and 
talk to Dr. Marjoribanks. I am 
sure his natural good sense will 
teach him that you ought not to 
be left alone in the house.” 

“T do not see how papa can help 
it,” said Lucilla. ‘I am sure it is 
very sad for him as well; but since 
dear mamma died there has been 
nobody but me to be a comfort to 
him. I think he begins to look a 
little cheerful now,” Miss Marjori- 
banks continued, with beautiful 
simplicity, looking her adversary in 
the face. ‘‘ Everybody knows that 
to be a comfort to him is the object 
of my life.” 

“That is a very good feeling,” said 
the Rector, “but it does not do to 
depend too much upon our feelings. 
You are too young to be placed in 
a position of so much responsi- 
bility, and open to so much tempta- 
tion. I was deeply grieved for Dr. 
Marjoribanks when his partner in 
life was taken from him; but my 
dear Miss Lucilla, now you have 
come home, who stand so much in 
need of a mother’s care, we must try 
to find some one to fill her place.” 

Lucilla uttered a scream of gen- 
uine alarm and dismay; and then 
she came to herself, and saw the 
force of her position. She had it 
in her power to turn the tables on 
the Rector, and she did not hesi- 
tate, as a weaker woman might 
have done, out of consideration for 
anybody’s feelings. “Do you mean 
you have found some one for him. 
to marry?” she asked, with a look 
of artless surprise, bending her ear- 
nest gaze on Mr. Bury’s face. 

As for the Rector, he looked at 
Lucilla aghast like a man caught 
inatrap, “Ofcourse not, of course 
not,” he stammered, after his first 
pause of consternation; and then 
he had to stop again to take breath. 
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Lucilla kept up the air of amaze- 
ment and consternation which had 
come naturally at the first, and 
had her eyes fixed on him, leaning 
forward with all the eager anxiety 
natural to the circumstances, and 
the unfortunate clergyman reddened 
from the edge of his white cravat 
to the roots of his grey: hair. He 
was almost as sensitive to the idea 
of having proposed something im- 
proper as his sister could have been, 
though indeed, at the worst, there 
would have been nothing improper 
in it had Dr. Marjoribanks made up 
his mind to another wife. 

“Tt is very dreadful for me that 
am so young to go against you,” 
said Lucilla; “‘but if it is that, I 
cannot be expected to take any 
part in it—it would not be natural. 
It is the great object of my life to 
be a comfort to papa; but if that 
is what you mean, I could not give 
in to it. I am sure Miss Bury 
would understand me,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks; and she looked so 
nearly on the point of tears, that 
the Rector’s anxious disclaimer 
found words for itself. 

“Nothing of the kind, my dear 
Miss Lucilla—nothing of the kind,” 
cried Mr. Bury; ‘“‘such an idea 
never came into my mind. I can- 
not imagine how I could have said 
anything—I can’t fancy what put 
such an idea— Mrs. Mortimer, you 
are not going away ?” 

Lucilla had already seen with 
the corner of her eye that the vic- 
‘ tim had started violently, and that 
her heavy veil had fallen over her 
face —but she had not taken any 
notice, for there are cases in which 
it is absolutely necessary to have a 
victim. By this time, however, the 
poor woman had risen in her nerv- 
ous undecided way. 

“T had better go—I am sure I 
had better go,” she said hurriedly, 
clasping together a pair of helpless 
hands, as if they could find a little 
strength in union. ‘Miss Marjori- 
banks will understand you better, 
and you will perhaps understand 
Miss Marjoribanks——” 


“Oh, sit down, sit down,” said 
Mr. Bury, who was not tolerant of 
feelings. ‘Perhaps I expressed 
myself badly. What I meant to 
say was, that Mrs. Mortimer, who 
has been a little unfortunate in 
circumstances — sit down, pray — 
had by a singular providence just 
applied to me when my sister re- 
turned home yesterday. These 
things do not happen by chance, 
Lucilla. We are taken care of when 
we are not thinking of it. Mrs. 
Mortimer is a Christian lady for 
whom I have the greatest respect. 
A situation to take the superin- 
tendence of the domestic affairs, 
and to have charge of you, would 
be just what would suit her. It 
must be a great anxiety to the Doc- 
tor to leave you alone, and with- 
out any control, at your age. You 
may think the liberty is pleasant 
at first, but if you had a Christian 
friend to watch over and take care 
of you What is the matter ?” 
said the Rector, in great alarm. It 
was only that the poor widow who 
was to have charge of Lucilla, ac- 
cording to his benevolent intention, 
looked so like fainting, that Miss 
Marjoribanks jumped up from her 
chair and rang the bell hastily. It 
was not Lucilla’s way to lose time 
about anything; she took the poor 
woman by the shoulders and all but 
lifted her to the sofa, where she 
was lying down with her bonnet 
off when the Rector came to his 
senses. To describe the feelings 
with which Mr. Bury contemplated 
this little entr’acte, which was not 
in his programme, would be beyond 
our powers. He went off humbly 
and opened the window when he 
was told, and tried to find the 
eau-de-cologne on the table; while 
Thomas rushed down -stairs for 
water at a pace very unlike his 
usual steady rate of progress. As 
for Lucilla, she stood by the side 
of her patient quite self-possessed, 
while the Rector looked so foolish. 
‘* She will be all right directly,” Miss 
Marjoribanks was saying; ‘luckily 
she never went right off, When you 
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don’t go right off, lying down is 
everything. If there had been any 
one to run and get some water she 
would have got over it; but luckily 
I saw it in time.” What possible 
answer Mr. Bury could make to 
this, or how he could go on with 
his address in sight of the strange 
turn things had taken, it would 
have been hard to say. Fortunately 
for the moment he did not attempt 
it, but walked about in dismay, and 
put himself in the draught (with his 
rheumatism), and felt dreadfully 
vexed and angry with Mrs. Mor- 
timer, who, for her part, now 
she had done with fainting, mani- 
fested an inclination to cry, for 
which Mr. Bury in his heart could 
have whispered her, had that mode 
of discipline been permitted in the 
Church of England. Lucilla was 
merciful, but she could not help tak- 
ing a little advantage of her victory. 
She gave the sufferer a glass of water, 
and the eau-de-cologne to keep 
her from a relapse, and whispered 
to her to lie quiet; and then she 
came back and took her seat, and 
begged the Rector not to stand in 
the draught. 

“T don’t think she is strong,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks, confiden- 
tially, when she had wiled the discon- 
certed clergyman back to her side, 
“her colour changes so; she never 
would be able for what there is to 
do here, even if papa would con- 
sent to think of it. For my part 
I am sure I should be glad of a 
little assistance,” said Lucilla, ‘ but 
I never like to give false hopes, and 
I don’t think papa would consent; 
—she looks nice if she was not so 
weak, poor thing!—and there are 
such quantities of things to be 
done here: but if you wish it, Mr. 
Bury, I will speak to papa,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks, lifting her eyes, 
which were so open and straight- 
forward, to the Roctor’s face. 

To tell the truth, he did not in the 
least know what to say, and the 
chances are he would not have been 
half so vexed and angry, nor felt in 
so unchristian a disposition with the 
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poor woman on the sofa, had he 
meant to do her harm instead of 
good. ‘Yes, I should be glad if 
you would mention it to Dr. Mar- 
joribanks,” he said, without very 
well knowing what he said; and 
got up to shake hands with Lucilla, 
and then recollected that he could 
not leave his protegée behind him, 
and hesitated, and did not know 
what to do. He was really grate- 
ful, without being aware of it, to 
Miss Marjoribanks, when once again 
she came to his aid. 

“Please, leave her a little,” said 
Lucilla, “and I can make acquaint- 
ance with her, you know, in case 
papa should be disposed to think 
of it;—she must lie still a. little till 
it quite wears off. I would ask you 
to stay to lunch if I was not afraid 
of wasting your precious time——” 

Mr. Bury gave a little gasp of in- 
dignation, but he did not say any- 
thing. On the whole, even though 
smarting under the indignity ‘ of 
being asked to lunch, as his sister 
had been, when probably there 
might be a repetition of the scene 
of yesterday, he. was glad to get 
safely out of the house, even at the 
risk of abandoning his enterprise. 
As for a woman in want of a situ- 
ation, who had so little common 
sense as to faint at such a critical 
moment, the Rector was disposed 
to wash his hands of her; for Mr. 
Bury, “like them all,” as Lucilla 
said, was horribly frightened by a 
faint when he saw one, and after- 
wards pretended to disbelieve in 
it, and called it one of the things 
which a little self-command could 
always prevent. When he was 
gone Miss Marjoribanks felt the full 
importance of her victory; and 
then, though she had not hesitated 
to sacrifice this poor woman when 
it was necessary to have a victim, 
that moment was over, and she 
had no pleasure in being cruel; on 
the contrary, she went and sat by 
her patient, and talked, and was 
very kind to her; she made her lie 
still and tell her story at her leisure, 
and all about it. 
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“T knew it would hurt your feel- 
ings,” Miss Marjoribanks said, can- 
didly, “but I could not do any- 
thing else—and you know it was 
Mr. Bury’s fault; but-I am sure, if 
I can be of any use to you——” 
It was thus that Lucilla added, 
without knowing it, another compli- 
cation to her fortunes; but then, 
to be sure, clearsighted as she was, 
she could not see into the future, 
nor know what was to come of it. 
She told the Doctor in the evening 
with the greatest faithfulness, and 
described how Mr. Bury looked, and 
that she had said she did not think 
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papa would be disposed to think 
of it; and Dr. Marjoribanks was 
so much entertained that he came 
up-stairs to hear the end, and 
took a cup of tea. It was the third 
night in succession that the Doctor 
had taken this step, though it was 
against his principles; and thus it 
will be seen that good came out of 
evil in a beautifully distinct and ap- 
propriate way; but, notwithstand- 
ing, Miss Marjoribanks, though 
she had escaped immediate danger, 
still felt in her heart the conse. 
quences of having made a failure at 
the beginning of her career. 
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THERE is a certain prodigality of 
genius, peculiar to our own time, 
which, though very agreeable to 
the general reader in its immediate 
results, is liable to cause a disper- 
sion of gems, whose individual 
brilliancy is as nothing compared 
with their combined lustre in the 
casket. Some of the best poetry of 
the present age has originally ap- 
peared in the columns of periodi- 
cals, or even annuals; and, though 
much admired and quoted for a 
certain season, has sometimes faded 
away from the memory, along with 
the more ephemeral material with 
which it was incongruously con- 
joined. Again, it often occurs that 
the noblest .thoughts of poets, en- 
shrined in the worthiest verse, have 
been kept altogether from the pub- 
lic view; partly because the sub- 
jects were of a nature so personal 
to the writer, and so hallowed by 
associations belonging to himself 
alone, that he hesitated to discover 
them to others; partly—and that 
we incline to think is the more com- 
mon reason—becanse the fastidious 
artist, after all his pains, was not 
fully satisfied with the excellence 
of his work, and still hoped, in 
some moment of happy inspiration, 


to remove the slight blemishes 
which, in all probability, eyes less 
keenly critical than his own would 
have entirely failed to discover. 

It is therefore matter of con- 
gratulation to find a writer who has 
already set his broad stamp upon 
the forehead of the age, and as- 
sumed a foremost place in the 
ranks of genius, at length col- 
lecting those poems which, from 
time to time, he has promiscuously 
issued, and adding to the heap 
others which have hitherto re- 
mained unseen. We cannot afford 
to lose any of the genuine utter- 
ances of poesy. Poems such as 
these before us may not be so at- 
tractive or prized as the bolder con- 
ceptions or more ambitious works 
which have made Sir Bulwer 
Lytton famous; but in many a 
heart they will find an echo—by 
many they will be regarded as not 
less valuable, though less imposing, 
monuments of his genius and his 
power. It is not always the larg- 
est work that obtains from pos- 
terity the greatest measure of ad- 
miration. Dryden’s immortal ode 
is fresh in our memories, while his 
heavy tragedies are forgotten; the 
lyrics of Campbell are prized far 
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beyond the more lengthy produc- 
tions upon which he lavished so 
much industry and care; the 
simpler ballads of Wordsworth 
have already outlived his ‘ Excur- 
sion;’ and the minor poems of 
Goethe, originally scattered as waifs 
and strays through the almanacs 
and pocket-books of Germany, are 
now treasured and perused with 
more care and fondness than his 
novels of sesthetic life, or everf his 
attemptS to resuscitate, in a Gothic 
guise, the glories of the classical 
drama. Such instances as_ these 
may well justify the hope which 
Sir Bulwer Lytton has expressed 
in the dedication prefixed to this 
volume, that what he has so written 
in verse may, some day or other, 
become better known to his coun- 
trymen. 

At the same time we do not ex- 
pect that the recognition will be 
immediate. The poetry of our 
author, as exhibited in this volume, 
is so purely of a reflective cast, 
that it can hardly be appreciated or 
its merits understood by that nu- 
merous class of readers who demand 
sensational excitement, and who 
will not be satisfied unless some- 
thing unusually piquant is set be- 
fore them. Nor will it gratify 
those who maintain that the art of 
poetry consists in stringing together 
a series of verbal gauds and decora- 
tions—of images, not naturally 
suggested, but painfully forced and 
elaborated —of conceits which at- 
tract attention less from their apt- 
ness than their oddity. Pure and 
masculine in his diction, as one of 
the masters of the olden time, 
Lytton rises far above those petty 
arts and devices which less cul- 
tivated minds adopt to ‘veil the 
poverty of their thoughts; and, 
though his song be too often 
mournful, it’ is nevertheless clear 
and definite in expression, and free 
from that mystical vagueness which 
rather repels than invites the sym- 
pathies of the reader. 

Some of these poems, as we have 
already indicated, are reprints, and 
the most elaborate is one called 
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‘ Milton,’ composed by the author 
while a youth at college, but re- 
vised and considerably altered since 
its first appearance in type. Few 
poets retain in later years a par- 
tiality for their early lucubrations 
Their subsequent literary training 
and experience make them ex- 
tremely sensitive {and intolerant of 
faults which arose from immaturity 
of power; and too often they are 
apt wholly to condemn poems which, 
in the judgment of unbiassed critics, 
are well worthy of preservation. 
We are glad that, in this instance, 
the author has been merciful to the 
issue of his youth, and, with what- 
ever amount of correction, has re- 
stored it to what we must deem to 
be its proper place; for not only is 
it interesting as a specimen of his 
earlier style, but it contains within 
itself many passages of singular 
grace and beauty. 
“The design of this poem,” says 
Sir E. B. Lytton, in a prefatory 
note, “is that of a picture. It is 
intended to portray the great pa- 
triot poet in the three cardinal divi- 
sions of life—youth, manhood, and 
age. The first part is founded upon 
the well-known though ill-authenti- 
cated tradition of the Italian lady or 
ladies seeing Milton asleep under 
a tree in the gardens of his college, 
and leaving some tributary verses 
beside the sleeper. Taking full ad- 
vantage of this legend, and presum- 
ing to infer from Milton’s Italian 
verses (as his biographers have dene 
before me) that in his tour through 
Italy he did not escape the influ- 
ence of the master-passion, I have 
ventured to connect, by a single 
thread of romantic fiction, the seg- 
ments of a poem in which narra- 
tive, after all, is subservient to de- 
scription. This idea belongs to the 
temerity of youth, but I trust it 
has been subjected to restrictions 
more reverent than those ordinarily 
imposed on poetic licence.” 
Undoubtedly there are extant 
five sonnets and one canzone, com- 
posed by John Milton, in indiffer- 
ent Italian, which seem to coun- 
tenance the view that, either at 
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Ferrara or Bologna, the heart of the 
young Puritan had been touched 
by the charms of a southern beauty, 
and so touched as to give vent to 
its feelings in a strain of singular 
bombast. But we apprehend that, 
in reality, he was only imitating 
his friends of the Della Cruscan 
Academy, who were a sad set ot 
drivellers, belabouring one another 
with fulsome compliments in rhyme, 
and striving hard to simulate the 
sort of passion which Petrarch pro- 
fessed for his Laura, If there was 
any reality in the Miltonic confes- 
sion of amorousness, we agree with 
Tom Warton in thinking that it 
was probably addressed to the fam- 
ous singer, Leonora Baroni, the 
Grisi of her age, who, at the time 
when the poet visited Italy, was 
captivating all men by the magni- 
ficent magic of her voice. In Latin, 
at least, he has paid to that syren 
a homage which would have ap- 
peared utterly extravagant had it 
come even from the wildest cava- 
lier. Witness the poem beginning 
thus :— 


* Angelus unicuique suus, sic credite gentes, 
Obtigit ethereis ales ab ordinibus. 
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Quid mirum, Leonora, tibi‘si gloria major? 

Nam tyam presentem vox sonat ipsa 

Deum,” 
Fancy the horror of Exeter Hall 
were Lord Shaftesbury to address, 
at the present day, such a compli- 
ment to Madame Titiens! 

Be that as it may, there was cer. 
tainly enough to justify the later 
poet in representing the older one 
as under the influence of -a romantic 
attachment, though the threefold 
introduction of the mysterious 
Italian lady does somewhat shock 
our credence. We are, in fact, too 
well conversant with the personal 
history of Milton to accept, even 
with indulgent faith, the episode 
which is here presented ; and more 
than once, during its perusal, the 
images of the unfortunate Mary 
Powell and of her two legitimate 
successors have risen before us, as 
if protesting against this inter- 
ference with their vested rights. 
But that objection removed — and 
it is one which we rather hint than 
urge, being conscious that we are 
somewhat too prone to insist upon 
precision—we regard the poem as 
one of great beauty. Here are the 
opening lines :— 


“It was the Minstrel’s merry month of June; 
Silent and sultry glow’d the breezeless noon ; 
Along the flowers the bee went murmuring ; 
Life in its myriad forms was on the wing ;j 
Played on the green leaves with the quiv’ring beam, 
Sang from the grove, and sparkled from the stream, 
When, where yon beech-tree veil’d the soft’ning ray, 
On violet-banks young Milton dreaming lay. 


“For him the Earth below, the Heaven above, 
Doubled each charm in the clear glass of youth; 
And the vague spirit of unsettled love 
Roved through the visions that precede the truth, 
While Poesy’s low voice so hyrnn’d through all 
That ev’n the very air was musical. 


“The sunbeam rested, where it pierced the boughs, 
On locks whose gold reflected back the gleaming ; 
On Thought’s fair temple in majestic brows ; 


On Love’s bright portal—lips that smiled in dreaming. 


‘Dreams he of Nymph half hid in sparry cave ? 
Or of his own Sabrina chastely ‘ sitting 


Under the glassy cool translucent wave,’ 


The loose train of her amber tresses knitting ? 
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Or that far shadow, yet but faintly view’d, 

Where the Four Rivers take their parent springs, 
Which shall come forth from starry solitude, 

In the last days of angel-visitings, 

When, soaring upward from the nether storm, 

The Heaven of Heavens shall earthly guest receive, 
And in the long-lost Eden smile thy form, 

Fairer than all thy daughters, fairest Eve ? 


‘* Has the dull Earth a being to compare 
With those that haunt that spirit-world—the brain ? 
Can shapes material vie with forms of air, 
Nature with Phantasy ?—0O question vain ! 
Lo, by the Dreamer, fresh from heavenly hands, 
Youth’s dream-inspirer—Virgin Woman stands ; 
She came, a stranger from the Southern skies, 
And careless o’er the cloister’d garden stray’d, 
Till, pausing, violets on the banks to cull, 
Over the Dreamer bent the Beautiful. 


‘** Felt he the touch of her dark locks descending, 
Or with his breath her breathing fused and ‘blending, 
That, like a bird scared from the tremulous spray, 
Pass’d the light Sleep with sudden wings away ? 
Sighing he woke, and waking he beheld ; 

The sigh was silenced, as the look was spell’d ; 
Look charming look, the love that ever lies 

In human hearts, like lightning in the air, 
Flash’d in the moment from those meeting eyes, 
And open’d all the Heaven ! 


“0 Youth, beware! 
For either light should but forewarn the gaze ; 
Woe follows love, as darkness doth the blaze !” 


Again they meet, but the scene ‘Decameron’—Milton again finds 
is changed. In Italy, by the sunny himself in the sweet presence 
banks of the Arno—in a spot, the that had haunted him like a fairy 
description of which is as exquisite dream; and love is merged in wor- 
as any of the earlier pictures of the ship :— 


“They met again and oft! what time the Star 
Of Hesperus hung his rosy lamp on high ; 
Love’s earliest beacon, from our storms afar, 
Lit in the loneliest watch-tower 0. the sky, 
Perchance by souls that, ere this world was made, 
Were the first lovers the first stars survey’d. 
And Mystery o’er their twilight meeting threw 
The charm that nought like mystery doth bestow: 
Her name—her birth—her home he never knew ; 
And she—his love was all she sought to know. 
And when in anxious or in tender mood 
He pray’d her to disclose at least her name, 
A look from her the unwelcome prayer subdued, 
So sad the cloud that o’er her features came : 
Her lip grew blanch’d, as with an ominous fear, 
And all her heart seem’d trembling in her tear. 
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So worshipp’d he in silence and sweet wonder, 
Pleased to confide, contented not to know; 

And Hope, life’s silvering moonlight, smiled asunder 
Doubts, which, like clouds, rise ever from below. 
And thus his love grew daily, and perchance 

Was all the stronger circled by romance. 

He found a name for her, if not her own, 

Haply as soft, and to her heart as dear— 

‘ Zoe’—name stolen from the tuneful Greek, 

It meaneth ‘life,’ when common lips do speak, 

And more in lips that love ; — sweet language known 
To lovers, sacred to themselves alone ; 

Words, like Egyptian symbols, set apart 

For the mysterious Priesthood of the Heart.” 


We are compelled to pass over 
much that we would most willingly 
quote —indeed, it is like desecra- 
tion to mutilate so fine a poem as 
this, and exhibit it in broken frag- 
ments. In his portraiture of the 
young Milton, Sir E. B. Lytton 
has somewhat idealised his char- 
acter; softening down the harsher 
features, and making him expatiate 
in language which would have bet- 
ter suited the lips of Sir Philip 
Sydney than those of the austere 
republican, Yet we would not 


have it otherwise. It is difficult 
to identify the poet of ‘Comus’ and 
‘Lycidas,’ with the shrill-tongued 
opponent of Salmasius; and we 
acquiesce in the treatment which 
restores to us the young enthusiast 
still under the influence of the en- 
nobling impulses of chivalry. In 
ardent strains he woos the fair 
Italian; urging her to become his 
bride, and depart with him to 
England, whither he is summoned 
by the call of duty and of patriot 
ism. Thus terminates the scene:— 


‘She look’d upon that brow so fair and high, 
Too bright for sorrow as too bold for fear ; 
She look’d upon the depth of that large eye 
Whence (ev’n when lost to daylight) starry clear 
Shone earth’s sublimest soul ; — then tremblingly 
On his young arm her gentle hand she laid, 
And in the simple movement more was said 
Of the weak woman’s heart than ever yet 
Of that sweet mystery man’s rude speech hath told. 
The touch rebuked him as he thrill’d to it ; 
Back to their deep the stormier passions roll’d, 
And left his brow (as when the heaven above 
Smiles through departing cloud) serene with love. 
‘ Come then— companion in this path sublime ; 
Link life with life, and strengthen soul with soul; 
If vain the hope that lights the onward time ; 
If back to darkness fade the phantom goal ; 
If Dreams, that now seem prophet-visions, be 
Dreams, and no more — still let me cling to thee! 
Still, seeing thee, have faith in human worth, 
And feel the Beautiful yet lives for earth! 
Come, though from marble domes and myrtle bowers, 
Come, though to lowly roofs and northern skies ; 
In its own fancies Love has regal towers, 
And orient sunbeams in beloved eyes. 
Trust me, whatever fate my soul may gall, 
Thou at thy woman-choice shalt ne’er repine ; 
Trust me, whatever storm on me may fall, 
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This man’s true breast shall ward the bolt from thine. 
Hark, where the bird from yon dark ilex breathes 
Soul into night—so be thy love to me! 

Look, Where around the bird the ilex wreathes 
Still, sheltering boughs—so be my love to thee! 

O dweller in my heart, the music thine ; 

And the deep shelter—wilt thou scorn it?—mine! ’ 
He ceased, and drew her closer to his breast ; 

Soft from the ilex sang the nightingale: 

Thy heart, O woman, in its happy rest 

Hush’d a diviner tale! 

And o’er her bent her lover; and the gold 

Of his rich locks with her dark tresses blended ; 
And still, and calm, and tenderly, the lone 

And mellowing night upon their forms descended ; 4 
And thus, amid the ghostly walls of old, 

Seen thr ough that silvery, moonlit, lucent air, 
They seem’d not wholly of an earth-born mould, 
But suited to the memories breathing there— 

Two genii of the mix’d and tender race, 

Their charméd homes in lonely coverts singling, 
Last of their order, doom’d to haunt the place, 
And bear sweet being interfused and mingling, 
Draw through their life the same delicious breath, 
And fade together into air in death.” 





“From his embrace abrupt the maiden sprang 
With low wild cry despairing :—In the shade 
Of that dark tree where still the night-bird sang, 
Stood a stern image, statue-like, and made 
A shadow in the shadow ;—locks of snow 
Crown’d, with the awe of age, the solemn brow ; 
Lofty its look with passionless command, 
As some old chief’s of grand inhuman Rome: 
Calm from its stillness moved the beckoning hand, 
And low from rigid - it murmur’d, ‘Come!’ ” 


Years pass. al thin has gone ‘to 
the scaffold. The star of Cromwell 
has risen and set, and a Stuart is 
again upon the throne. Worn, de- 
spised, and blind, the old man has 
retired from the strife, but not from 


ee for visions of Paradise have 
been vouchsafed him, and he has com- 
pleted that wonderful work which 
ranks among the Epics as Hesperus 
among the clustering of the stars. 
And now the end is drawing near :— 


“Its gay farewell to hospitable eaves 
The swallow twitter’d in the autumn heaven; 
Dumb on the crisp earth fell the yellowing leaves, 
Or, in small eddies, fitfully were driven 
Down the bleak waste of the remorseless air. 
Out, from the widening gaps in dreary boughs, 
Alone the laurel smiled—as freshly fair 
As its own chaplet on immortal brows, 
When Fame, indifferent to the changeful sun, 
Sees waning races wither, and lives on.— 
An old man sate before that deathless tree 
Which bloom’d his humble dwelling-place beside ; 
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The last pale rose which lured the lingering bee 
To the low porch it scantly blossom’d o’er, ~ 
Nipp’d by the frost-air, had that morning died, 
The clock faint-heard beyond the gaping door, 
Low as a death-watch click’d the moments’ knell; 
And through the narrow opening you might see 
Uncertain footprints on the sanded floor 
(Uncertain footprints which of blindness tell) ; 
The rude oak board, the morn’s untasted fare ; 
The scatter’d volumes and the pillow’d chair, 
In which, worn out with toil and travel past, 
Life, the poor wanderer, finds repose at last. 


“The old man felt the fresh air o’er him blowing, 
Waving thin locks from musing temples pale ; 
Felt the quick sun through cloud and azure going, 
And the light dance of leaves upon the gale, 
In that mysterious symbol-change of earth 
Which looks like death, though but restoring birth. 
Seasons return ; for him shall not return 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn. 
Whatever garb the mighty mother wore, 
Nature to him was changeless evermore.— 
List, not a sigh !—though fall’n on evil days, 
With darkness compass’d round—those sightless eyes 
Need not the sun; nightly he sees the rays, 
Nightly he walks the bowers, of Paradise, 
High, pale, still, voiceless, motionless, alone, 
Death-like in calm as monumental stone, 
Lifting his looks into the farthest skies, 
He sate: And as when some tempestuous day 
Dies in the hush of the majestic eve, 
So on his brow—where grief has pass’d away, 
Reigns that dread stillness grief alone can leave.” 


Wrapt in sublime contemplation, 
the aged bard hears not the ap- 
proaching tread. But a pilgrim 
from the far and sunny clime is 
near, impressed by an irrepressible 
longing to behold once more the 
face of him who had wooed her 


longago. Alas! can that blind grey 
man have been the lover of her 
youth? No recognition follows; 
for earthly ties and earthly thoughts 
are all unmeet for the soul that is 
already half with God. A brief 
interval, and all is over. 


** A death-bell ceased ;—beneath the vault were laid 
A great man’s bones ;—and when the rest were gone, 
Veil'd, and in sable widow’d weeds array’d, 
An aged woman knelt upon the stone. 
Low as she pray’d, the wailing notes were sweet 
With the strange music of a foreign tongue : 
Thrice to that spot came feeble, feebler feet, 
Thrice on that stone were humble garlands hung. 
On the fourth day some formal hand in scorn 
The flowers that breathed of priestcraft cast away ; 
But the poor stranger came not with the morn, 
And flowers forbidden deck’d no more the clay. 
A heart was broken !—and a spirit fled ! 
Whither—let those who love and hope decide— 
But in the faith that Love rejoins the dead, 


The heart was broken ere the garland died.” 
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So terminates this fine poem, 
perhaps the best sustained in the 
volume. Difficult as was the sub- 
ject, the author’s treatment of it 
has been eminently successful, while 
the melody and exquisite construc- 
tion of the verse are in accordance 
with the sentiments it conveys. 

We cannot give the same meed 
of praise to another elaborate poem 
which is entitled ‘Constance, or 
the Portrait.’ It is a tale of modern 
times and of modern life, which 
might have afforded excellent scope 
for the novelist, but is not suitable 
for the delicate touches which are 
the triumph of the poetic art. It 
isa trite but true observation, that 
the realms of the past are the pro- 
per ground for the poet; and in 
narrative, at least, we are inclined 
to think that the nearer he ap- 
proaches to his own time, the less 
likely he is to succeed. There may 
be no lack of romance in the inci- 
dents, or of passion in the emotions 
he portrays; but the accessories, 
which he cannot altogether avoid, 
belong to our ordinary prosaic life, 
and will not bear that amount of 
poetic colouring which is necessary 
to complete the illusion. In this 
sense it is undeniable that distance 
does lend enchantment to the view; 
for the language which appears to 
us so beautiful when uttered by a 
Romeo or a Juliet, would assuredly 
be deemed out of place if put into 
the mouths of denizens of May 
Fair existing in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. So difficult is it to adapt 
recent events to the poetic standard, 
that no one has yet deemed it pos- 
sible to construct an epic or a 
thymed romance upon the basis of 
events which occurred during the 
Peninsular War, or ,the campaigns 
of the first Napoleon; and more 
than a century must elapse before 
the expedition to the Crimea can 
furnish an available theme. Im- 
pose upon a-poet the task of de- 
scribing a Gotliic castle, with its 
banqueting-hall, its dungeon-keep, 
and the retinue of men-at-arms and 
mailed knights that thronged the 
courtyard and the corridors — and, 
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if he is a master of his craft, he will 
bring before your eyes a vision of 
the olden time, as perfect as if it 
had been raised by the wave of the 
wand of an enchanter. But ask him 
to depict a ball-room, and to people 
it with beings whom we cannot dis- 
associate from the notion of crinoline 
and the uniform of the Blues—bid 
him describe in melodious verse the 
giddy sensations of the waltz, or 
give poetic utterance to the whis- 
pered conversations at a table laid 
out with the delicacies of Gunter— 
and you will find a woeful differ- 
ence between his treatment of the 
past and of the present. We see no 
incongruity when Shylock talks, in 
good blank verse, of his ducats, or 
the rate of usance, on the Rialto; 
but gravity itself would not be 
proof against the heroics of a mo- 
dern banker or broker deploring a 
change in the rate of interest, or a 
depreciation in Venezuelan securi- 
ties. However dexterously Sir E. 
B. Lytton has tried to surmount 
this obvious difficulty of giving 
poetical treatment to a subject es- 
sentially modern, we do not think 
that he has succeeded; but it is no 
disgrace to have failed in an at- 
tempt which might have tasked to 
the uttermost, if even he could have 
achieved it, the marvellous ingen- 
uity and unparalleled versatility of 
Chaucer. 

Turning to the minor poems, we 
recognise, with no ordinary pleas- 
ure, one which has already graced 
the pages of the Magazine, and 
which we regard as one of the most 
perfect specimens of that difficult 
style of composition, the allegorical, 
which has been composed during 
the present century. We confess 
to have, in the abstract, no great 
liking for allegories, which generally 
are sickly things, “that palter to 
us in the double sense,” and seldom 
lead to any satisfactory conclusion. 
Our opinions upon this point may 
appear to many heretical, but with 
all our love for Edmund Spenser— 
the sweetest poet, who was not like- 
wise a dramatist, of the noble Eliza- 
bethan era of literature—we cannot 
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help wishing that he had made ‘ The 
Faerie Queene’ a grand historical 
epic, with Arthur for its hero, in- 
stead-of a shadowy representation 
of cardinal virtues and the issue of 
opposing faiths. Spencer, we are 
assured, but yielded or conformed 
to the taste of his age, then imbued 
with Italian tendencies; and the 
school of which he was the bright- 
est ornament came to an ignoble end 
in the hands of Giles and Phineas 
Fletcher. The finest sustained al- 
legory of the world is, undoubtedly, 
that of John Bunyan, the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ and with our language 
alone can it perish. But a short 
allegory is, like a parable or an 
apologue, most effective if true to 
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its conditions; and we know of 
none which are more perfectly ap. 
propriate or musically expressed 
than this of ‘ The Boatman,’ which, 
for the gratification of our regular 
readers, who have seen and admired 
it already, it is quite unnecessary 
that we should quote. Most musical 
is it in its flow; reminding us, al. 
most unconsciously, of the passage 
of Thalaba with the maiden in the 
enchanted boat, one of the most 
exquisite strains of poetry that are 
to be found in the English lap. 
guage. But we pass to another 
in which we can claim no pater. 
nity even by adoption — and we 
pray you, reader, to hearken to 
the strain of 


“HE PILGRIM OF THE DESERT. 


“‘Wearily flaggeth my Soul in the Desert; 
Wearily, wearily. 
Sand, ever sand, not a gleam of the fountain; 
Sun, ever sun, not a shade from the mountain ; 
Wave after wave flows the sea of the Desert, 
Drearily, drearily. 


Life dwelt with life in my far native valleys, 
Nightly and daily ; 

Labour had brothers to aid and beguile; 

A tear for my tear, and a smile for my smile; 

And the sweet human voices rang out; and the valleys 
Echoed them gaily. 


Under the almond-tree, once in the spring-time, 
Careless reclining ; 
The sigh of my Leila was hush’d on my breast, 
As the note of the last bird had died in its nest; 
Calm look’d the stars on the buds of the spring-time, 
; Calm—but how shining! 


Below on the herbage there darken’d a shadow ; 
Stirr’d the boughs o’er me; 
Dropp’d from the almond-tree, sighing, the blossom ; 
Trembling the maiden sprang up from my bosom ; 
Then the step of a stranger came mute through the shadow, 
Pausing before me. 


He stood grey with age in the robe of a Dervise, 
As a king awe-compelling; 
And the cold of his eye like the diamond was bright, 
As if years from the hardness had fashion’d the light: 
‘A draught from thy spring for the way-weary Dervise, 
And rest in thy dwelling.’ 


And my herds gave the milk, and my tent gave the shelter; 
And the stranger spell-bound me 
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With his tales, all the night, of the far world of wonder, 

Of the ocean of Oman with pearls gleaming under; 

And I thought, ‘Oh, how mean are the tents’ simple shelter 
And the valleys around me!’ 


I seized as I listen’d, in fancy, the treasures 
By Afrites conceal’d ; 
Scared the serpents that watch in the ruins afar 
O’er the hoards of the Persian in lost Chil-Menar ;— 
Alas! till that night happy youth had more treasures 
Than Ormus can yield. 


Morn came, and I went with my guest through the gorges 
In the rock hollow’d ; 

The flocks bleated low as I passed them ungrieving, 

The almond-buds strew’d the sweet earth I was leaving ; 

Slowly went Age through the gloom of the gorges, 
Lightly Youth follow’d. 


We won through the Pass—the Unknown lay before me, 
Sun-lighted and wide ; 

Then I turn’d to my guest, but how languid his tread, 

And the awe I had felt in his presence was fled, 

And I cried, ‘ Can thy age in the journey before me 
Still keep by my side?’ 


‘Hope and Wisdom soon part; be it so,’ said the Dervise, 
‘My mission is done.’ 

As he spoke, came the gleam of the crescent and spear, 

Chimed the bells of the camel more sweet and more near ;— 


‘Go, and march with the Caravan, youth,’ sigh’d the Dervise, 
‘Fare thee well! ’—he was gone. 


What profits to speak of the wastes I have traversed 
Since that early time ? 
One by one the procession, replacing the guide, 
Have dropp’d on the sands, or have stray’d from my side; 
And I hear never more in the solitudes traversed 
The camel-bell’s chime. 


How oft I have yearn’d for the old happy valley, 
But the sands have no track ; 
He who scorned what was near must advance to the far, 
Who forsaketh the landmark must march by the star, 
And the steps that once part from the peace of the valley 
Can never come back. 


So on, ever on, spreads the path of the Desert, 
Wearily, wearily ; 

Sand, ever sand—not a gleam of the foyntain ; 

Sun, ever sun—not a shade from the mountain ; 

As a sea on a sea, flows the width of the Desert, 
Drearily, drearily. 


How narrow content, and how infinite knowledge! 
Lost vale, and lost maiden! 

Enclosed in the garden the mortal was blest: 

A world with its wonders lay round him unguest; 

That world was his own when he tasted of knowledge— 
Was it worth Aden ?” 
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After this, is it necessary to give 
more specimens of this delightful 
volume? Perhaps not. It might 
disappoint some to dwell upon what 
they might esteem drearier fancies 
—for, as we have already hinted, 
some of the poems are so grave and 
sombre, that they rather suggest 
autumnal fancies than those which 
are suitable for the period of spring. 
French critics have said that our 
recent English poetry is, as a whole, 
too melancholy in its tone; and we 
cannot, with truth, aver that they 
are altogether mistaken in that 
judgment. Why it should be so 
we cannot understand. The elder 
poets, both of England and Scot- 
land, were joyous in the extreme ; 
and merrier men—within the limits 
of becoming mirth—you could not 
find than Geoffrey Chaucer, or 
Gawain Douglas, Bishop of Dun- 
keld. Why should Sir E. B. Lyt- 
ton be dolorous? He stands ac- 
knowledged as the first novelist 
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of the age—he has achieved the 
highest dramatic success—ke has 
added to his literary triumphs the 
renown of a philosopher, an orator, 
and a statesman —and he should 
not now, unless his ambition ig 
altogether satiated and extinguish- 
ed, proclaim that all is vanity, 
There are, we are well aware, va- 
riations in the poetic temperament, 
as there are differences in the sing- 
ing of the birds; and though the 
nightingale is admitted to be the 
sweetest, as she is the most plain- 
tive, of the woodland choristers, 
we are not sure that, as a perpetn- 
ity, we would not give the prefer- 
ence to the livelier trilling of the 
thrush. That Sir Edward himself 
has some secret consciousness of 
this, we gather from expressions 
which we find occurring ever and 
anon throughout his poems; and, 
as an antidote against his more 
sombre moods, we would repeat his 
own advice,— 


** Let us fill urns with rose-leaves in our May, 
And hive the thrifty sweetness for December.” 


The poems entitled ‘Parcs, or 
Leaves from History,’ are finely 
conceived, especially that relating 
to Mary Stuart. We must, how- 
ever, refer our readers for these to 
the volume, from which we have 





“THE TRUE 


“Oh CEvoé, Liber Pater, 


already drawn largely; and our 
last extract shall be one that Schil- 
ler might have been proud to own, 
though it bears the unmistakable 
mark of the original genius of his 
translator :— 






JOY-GIVER. 


Oh, the vintage feast divine, 
When the god was in the bosom 
And his rapture in the wine; 


When the Faun laugh’d out at morning ; 
When the Menad hymn’d the night ; 
And the Earth itself was drunken 
With the worship of delight ; 


Oh Cvoé,*Liber Pater, 
Thou, whose orgies are upon 
Moonlit hill-tops of Pernassus, 
Shady slopes of Helicon ;— 


Ah, how often have I hail’d thee! 
Ah, how often have I been 
The gay swinger of the thyrsus, 





When its wither’d leaves were green ! 
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Then, the boughs were purple-gleaming 
With the dew-drop and the star; 

As, in chanting, came the wood-nymph, 
And, in flashing, came the car. 


But how faded are the garlands 
Of the thyrsus that I bore, 

When the wood-nymph chanted ‘ Follow! ’ 
In the vintage-feast of yore. 


Yet my vineyards are the richest 
That Falernian slopes bestow ; 
Has the vineherd lost his cunning ? 
Has the summer lost its glow ? 


Dullard, never on Falernium 
The true Care-Dispeller trod ; 

There, the vine-leaves wreathe no thyrsus, 
There, the fruits allure no god. 


Liber’s wine is Nature’s life-blood ; 
Liber’s vineyards bloom upon 

Moonlit hill-tops of Parnassus, 
Shady slopes of Helicon. 


But the hill-tops of Parnassus 
Are still free to every age ; 
I have trod them with the Poet, 
I have mapp’d them with the Sage ; 


And [ll take my young disciple 
To heed well, with humbled eyes, 
How the rosy Gladness-giver 
Welcomes ever most the wise. 


Lo, the arching of the vine-leaves ; 
Lo, the sparkle of the fount ; 

Hark, the carol of the Meenads ; 
Lo, the car is on the Mount! 


‘Ho, there !—room, ye thyrsus-bearers, 
For your playmate I have been!’ 
‘Once it might be,’ laugh’d Lyzeus, 
* But thy thyrsus then was green.’ 


And adown the gleaming alleys 
See, the gladness-bringer glide ; 

And the wood-nymph murmurs ‘ Follow!’ 
To the young man by my side.” 


And now we have done, how- 
ever reluctant we are to lay the 
volume aside. But there is an end 
toall things. Our lamp is burning 
dim; and, like old Sir Thomas 
Browne, ‘we are unwilling to spin 
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out our waking thoughts into the 
phantoms of sleep, which often con- 
tinue precogitations, making cables 
of cobwebs, and wildernesses of 
handsome groves.” 


2a 
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No: I have met plenty of ghost- 
seers, and have heard them tell 
their stories with a sincerity of awe 
and a shuddering recollection of 
the terror past that left no sort 
of doubt as to their belief. And 
history assures me that, ever since 
the days of Homer, and perhaps 
before then, ghosts have from time 
to time been seen of men, and have 
made the hair of the seers stand on 
end, and their blood curdle with 
fear. But I never saw a ghost my- 
self, except once. And then? Yes; 
then I must do the ghost the jus- 
tice to say that I was horribly 
frightened. 

I was very glad to accept Charlie 
Neville’s invitation to pass a few 
days with him in the cottage which 
he inhabits in one of the pleasantest 
valleys in Westmoreland — right 
through which valley runs the. road 
from Lancashire to Scotland. I 
was very tired of being chained to 
my desk in one of the dirtiest, 
gloomiest, dampest towns in Eng- 
land—a town that for six months 
in the year alternates between fog 
and sleet, and for the rest between 
fog and rain—a town where nobody 
lives except to make a fortune, 
where nobody does anything or 
thinks of anything but his fortune 
till he has made it, and whence, the 
fortune made, every one goes as far 
away as possible to spend it. I 
had been a prisoner, or a slave, all 
summer, and it was now Septem- 
ber. All the more did I delight in 
my journey, knowing that Septem- 
ber is the pleasantest of months in 
Westmoreland, where May is cold, 
the summer mostly wet, and August 
dense and oppressive. Charlie was 
a pleasant member of a pleasant 
family, and the idea of once more 
enjoying the society of young ladies 
—a species unknown in the neigh- 
bourhood of my prison-house — was 
enough to excite my spirits to the 
uttermost; Even a long railway 


journey, in a carriage from which 
the presence of an asthmatic direc- 
tor-looking old gentleman banished 
alike the breath of fresh air and the 
hope of tobacco,. failed to subdue 
them. It was in a joyous mood 
that I sprang upon the platform at 
Windermere, valise in hand, and 
looked out for Charlie. 

A big dog made his appearance 
first, who, after suspiciously glane- 
ing and snuffing at a travelling 
suit which retained an atmosphere 
of the printing-office about it, 
rubbed his nose against the hand 
that held. my valise just as my 
friend came up and shook me 
heartily by the other. 

‘Is that monster yours ?” I said, 
as we walked to the phaeton. “He 
was more friendly than I expected, 
and more formidable than I liked.” 

“Ah,” said his master, ‘ Cesar 
was puzzled by the smell of factory- 
smoke and cotton-fluff about you. 
If it had been tobacco-smoke and 
cigar-ashes he would have recog- 
nised it. But Cesar always finds 
out a gentleman. There is a baronet 
of my acquaintance who goes about 
in such rags that the servants offer 
him a penny when he calls for the 
first time on a friend; but Cesar 
recognised his title at first sight, 
and made him the humblest obei- 
sance. And the best dressed of 
burnt-out. tailors or shipwrecked 
sailors, in whom I might expect a 
visitor, cannot take in Cesar. He 
never lets them open the gate. 
Dogs are the most aristocratic of 
living creatures,” 

And this commenced a discus- 
sion, in which Charlies who quar- 
tered the Kingmaker’s Bear and 
Ragged Staff, and could recite his 
whole pedigree since the battle of 
Barnet, bore his part with great 
spirit and vivacity. This occupied 
our tongues while the pony: tra- 
versed many miles of the’ loveliest 
scenery in England. This, and the 
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speculations with which it branched 
off, wholly irrelevant to the subject 
of my tale, were interrupted only 
when we reached the valley, at the 
other end of which the windows of 
Neville Grange flashed back the 
golden light of the sun that was 
sinking behind the western moun- 
tains. 

“ That is my home,” said Charlie, 
as I gazed in silent admiration at 
the beautiful sight. ‘It is small, 
as you see: it has been very much 
larger. The ruins of what in the 
olden days was Neville Grange lie 
on the other side of the cottage, 
which my great-grandfather built 
on part of the old site. Our present 
abode is so small that, with our 
large family, it requires some close 
packing to take in the few guests 
whom we can persuade to relieve 
our solitude. Relief it is, for there 


is no other gentleman within a 
dozen miles, except the curate.” 
“Ts that the curate?” I asked, 
pointing to an elegant figure which, 
in a sporting costume, and with his 


back turned to us, was climbing at 
some little distance a steep path 
which led to a little farmhouse, the 
residence of one of the poorer of 
those ‘statesmen ” who are the pride 
of the English Highlands. “I think 
even your fastidious eyes will admit 
him to have the air of a gentleman.” 

“No; that is not the curate. 
That is Crosthwaite’s house. His 
family have held that farm longer 
than history runs back—probably 
in the days of Alfred. I don’t 
know who the man is—some tourist, 
I suppose. It has a look of Guy 
Monthermer, my cousin; but Mon- 
thermer is with his regiment in 
India, and, if he were not, he would 
hardly come so near us.” 

I remembered that there had been 
a fierce quarrel between Guy Mon- 
thermer and Charlie’s father, who 
was Monthermer’s guardian. Guy 
was a few years senior to Charlie, 
but very young at the time of the 
quarrel. He had been foolish 
enough to make the feud public by 
challenging his relative, but had, 
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of course, been met with a contemp- 
tuous refusal. Thus much I knew; 
but I did not know then, nor do I 
know now, the exact merits of the 
quarrel, or the demerits of Guy 
Monthermer. I can only tell my 
readers that he distinguished him- 
self in India alike by his courage 
and his insubordination ; that, some 
years after the date of my visit to 
Neville Grange, he engaged in the 
Garibaldian expedition; and that 
—but the rest they will learn from 
my story, and I will not spoil it by 
anticipation. I’ knew then only 
enough to let my companion’s re- 
mark pass unanswered. He looked 
for some time after the stranger, 
who, however, was too distant for 
recognition. 

We reached Neville Grange, and 
were greeted with hearty welcome 
by two boys and three little girls, 
the junior branches of the house, 
who had rushed out to meet their 
brother at thedoor. Without going 
into the drawing-room, Charles un- 
dertook to show me up-stairs; and 
for this, remembering Ossar’s opin- 
ion of my travelling suit, I was 
not ungrateful. The part of the 
cottage into which I was introduced 
was clearly of old date. The oak 
flooring was perfectly black ; it had 
become irregular in its level from 
the gradual “ settling” of the walls, 
and it was broken at uncertain in- 
tervals by capricious steps. The 
walls were panelled with dark old 
oak; the doors were of the same 
material, with old-fashioned latches 
in place of hidden locks and round- 
ed handles. One of these Charles. 
opened. Two downward steps led 
into a small room, oak-floored, with 
scanty carpet and oak-panelled 
walls, on which hung two or three 
modern sketches and one ancient 
portrait in oils. One window gave 
a view over the valley; the other, 
in a strange situation, just beside 
the fireplace, reaching to the ground, 
without sill or sash, apparently a 
mere hole in the wall, looked out 
upon a network of broken walls, 
mouldering and moss-covered, in 
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which it was possible to trace the 
ruins of a larger house than the 
present cottage which had renewed 
the name of Neville Grange. 

My toilet made, I left my room, 
without bestowing much attention 
on the details of its appearance. I 
was joined by Charles; and when 
we reached the drawing-room he in- 
troduced me to his mother, a lady 
still beautiful and elegant, in mid- 
dle age and widow’s weeds, and to 
her elder daughters, girls between 
sixteen and twenty. Annie, the 
younger, resembled her mother. 
Her beauty was of the best Saxon 
type; that which, in spite of fair 
hair, blue eyes, and clear, soft com- 
plexion, is redeemed by something 
of refined elegance about the fea- 
tures, and of intellectual expression 
in eye and brow, from the pain- 
fully close resemblance to a wax 
doll, which is so generally char- 
acteristic of Teutonic loveliness. 
Flora was thoroughly Norman— 
such as might have been the heiress 
of Warwick ere her marriage with 
the last hereditary chief of the 
house of Neville — with slender 
form, a hand which every sculptor 
must have admired in perfect de- 
spair of imitation; a head small, 
gracefully set on, and of exquisite 
shape, with ringlets of raven black- 
ness and—the only instance I ever 
saw of true black hair that was not 
coarse—as soft and fine as her sis- 
ter’s. Her eyes were dark ; of their 
exact colour I never could satisfy 
myself, but of their brilliancy there 
could be no doubt or forgetfulness, 
nor yet of that exquisite softness 
which belongs only to dark eyes 
when earnest emotion finds uncon- 
scious expression in their upturned 
gaze. Why I did not fall in love 
with Flora is not now to the pur- 
pose. But so penetrated was I 
with interest in her and admiration 
for her beauty, that during the 
evening I could not help observing 
her with a close attention which 
made me aware—certain beyond the 
possibility of doubt—that some 
painful anxiety was preying upon 
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her mind. A jest from her brother, 
a sudden appeal to her notice from 
the children, would bring colour 
to her cheek in warm, fast-fading 
flushes; when unnoticed she seemed 
absorbed, not so much in reverie ag 
in calculation. I am not a close 
observer of countenances, but I can 
tell the difference between the face 
of a dreamer and a thinker—can 
even discriminate between medi- 
tative thought and that kind of 
consideration which is preparing 
for the future, planning the achieve- 
ment of a plot or the avoidance of 
a misfortune. The closer my ob- 
servation, the clearer became my 
comprehension of the nature of the 
thoughts which disturbed that 
transparent countenance. Always, 
as she seemed to despair for a mo- 
ment, and intermit her calculation, 
a shadow that spoke of fear, and of 
something that seemed like shame, 
passed over her face. If it had 
been possible to associate with that 
face and form, so evidently belong- 
ing to the highest “ aristocracy of 
nature,” so lofty and so pure, any 
thought of dishonour or untruth, 
or if Flora had been young enough 
for the innocent scrapes of child- 
hood, I should have said that she 
anticipated some fatal discovery 
—was scheming to avoid being 
“found out.” Most men, perhaps 
most women, are subject to such 
alarms from time to time; but men 
do not like to believe that there 
can be anything to be “found out” 
in the mind of a young and beauti- 
ful girl. : 

We talked pleasantly and frank- 
ly, all of us. Flora spoke unfre- 
quently ; but when she did speak, 
the clear tones of a voice that “ like 
a silver clarion rang,” though only 
like the clarion’s notes subdued by 
distance, and something noble as 
well as novel in what she said, gave 
our conversation its chief zest and 
charm. I had fallen into the 
bachelor habit of smoking a cigar 
immediately after the evening meal, 
and that digestive had become to 
me as necessary as the meal itself; 
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and Charlie was fully of my mind. 
But after tea that evening—for the 
Nevilles dined early, and Charles 
was too true a gentleman not to 
know that nothing so annoys a 
guest as household changes made 
for him—I was pleased that there 
was no excuse for the accustomed 
departure of the ladies, and deaf to 
his hints, that pointed towards sun- 
set clouds and meant tobacco-smoke. 
And when bedtime came —their 
hours were early—my regrets were 
more sincere than Annie believed 
them. 

“You will get your cigar with 
Charlie, and ‘thank us much for 
going.” I know he has_ been 
watching for ten o’clock a full hour 
and a half.’’ 

“T plead guilty to the cigar, 
Miss Neville; but I, who have 
that every night of my life, and 
enjoy ladies’ society only by such 
rare chances as this, would readily 
go ‘to bed cigarless if you would 
postpone your retirement but half 
an hour.” 

“Take care lest they take you at 


your word,” said Charlie, in horror ; 


and his sister, smiling, followed 
Mrs. Neville and Flora from the 
room. Charlie and I turned out. 
The wind blew hard; it generally 
blows in Westmoreland throughout 
the autumn, and to smoke, save 
under shelter, had been impossible. 
We wrapped railway rugs round 
us, and sought shelter in an angle 
of the ruins. A wall, some eight 
feet high, joined that of the cot- 
tage just beneath the second win- 
dow in my room. Cesar’s kennel, 
where he lay unchained, stood at a 
little distance by what had once 
been the opposite wall of a small 
room or closet, apparently enclosed 
in the centre of the old house. 
Here it -was possible to light a 
match; here we found seats upon 
the fallen fragments of the wall, 
and smoked in peace. 

“This place,” said Charlie, “ or 
rather some ten feet above our 
heads, was the scene of the family 
tragedy from which our house 
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dates its decay, and the doom—if 
your modern principles will let me 
call it so—that hangs over us.” 

“And what is that doom?” I 
inquired, in perhaps a_ sceptical 
tone. 

“Do you not know,” my friend 
asked, “that in no generation does 
more than one male of the house 
live to reach the full maturity of 
manhood, and that he never dies 
in his bed? Ah, you may smile. 
But so truly have we believed in 
the doom, that every chief of my 
line has married before he reached 
my age, lest his race should end 
with him; and yet never since Sir 
Guy’s time have two brothers of 
our blood been men together. And 
never has any head of the family 
died save by a violent or a sudden 
death. My great- grandfather fell 
at Yorktown; his father had been 
drowned while bathing in Gras- 
mere; my grandfather was killed 
at Badajos “i 

I knew why he paused. I re- 
membered the riot unquelled; the 
blame of civilian imbecility laid on 
the soldier; the forbearance slan- 
dered as cowardice, the sentence of 
the court-martial avoided by sui- 
cide, four months before Charlie’s 
youngest sister was born. I re- 
membered for what cause his mo- 
ther wore the widow’s weeds she 
had never abandoned. The super- 
stition of my friend began to touch 
me. I could not turn to indifferent 
matters, as I might have done had 
any other man spoken to me of his 
family misfortunes; for Charlie 
was my intimate friend. So I 
asked him. 

“And hat is the story of the 
crime by which this doom has been 
entailed on all Sir Guy’s pos- 
terity ?” 

What, have you never heard 
the legend of our house’? Well, it 
is not so strange, for it is not one 
of which we care to talk to stran- 
gers; and even to you, I should 
hardly have cared to speak of it 
anywhere but here. Elsewhere 
you might have doubted it or 
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smiled at it; here, where it oc- 
curred, though you have no better 
reason to believe it, you are more 
likely to do so.” 

I felt that there was some truth 
in this. My companion proceeded, 

“Sir Guy’s picture hangs over 
your fireplace. It is worth a care- 
ful scrutiny, for much of his strange 
and wayward character is to be 
traced in those lineaments. He 
quitted his house at an early age 
for the Court of King Charles L, 
leaving behind him his aged father 
and a brother, a mere child, to 
whom he was tenderly attached. 
This boy had been Sir Guy’s con- 
stant companion in boyish pranks, 
while yet so little that his brother 
would carry him on his shoulder; 
he rode out for miles perched be- 
fore Guy on the saddle, went with 
him up the hills or on the lake, 
followed him like a dog, and was 
cherished by him as if he had been 
not a brother but an only son. 
Ere the elder went from home, the 
old man called him to his chamber 
and earnestly commended the child 
to his brotherly affection. ‘You 
love him now, Guy; but you 
are wayward of mood, ambitious 
of heart, unforgiving of temper. 
Many things may change you; 
many clouds may come between 
you and your youth before you 
return home, You will not see 
him again for many years, and 
time changes affection and wears 
out memory. Swear to me that 
you will never wrong him or ne- 
glect him; that he shall never 
have reason bitterly to feel the 
difference between a father’s and a 
brother’s love.’ ‘May God forget 
me; may good fortune desert me 
and my house,’ answered Guy, ‘if 
by fault or default of mine my 
brother come to harm.’ And with 
these words Sir Guy left his father 
and went forth into the world. 

“News came of him now and 
anon. At first he was in favour 
with the King, and rose to rank 
and influence in the royal service. 
His father died, believing that all 
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was well, and more hopeful for his 
son than he had ever been. Then 
he was expected at home. But 
he wrote, arranging for his brother's 
education under the care of the 
venerable clergyman of the parish, 
and came not. He had ties at 
Court; the wife of a great noble 
man, one of the loveliest in Hen. 
rietta’s train, had fixed his fancy, 
and, as he thought, had smiled 
upon him. He was a man of un- 
governed passions and fearless tem- 
per; he pursued the lady with a 
fierce fervour which terrified her. 
self, and with a reckless vehemence 
which endangered both. Whether 
she yielded or not was never known; 
enough was said to excite suspicion, 
and her husband, a man of calm 
and generous disposition, but of 
unflinching determination, resolved 
to save his wife, if there were yet 
time. He obtained from the King 
a foreign appointment for young 
Neville. It was peremptorily and 
not very respectfully refused. Lord 
—— then withdrew his wife from 
the Court, and sent her to his coun- 
try seat. Sir Guy suspected his 
purpose, and was infuriated. In 
those days it was easy to force a 
quarrel, even on so eminent a man. 
Guy Neville contrived publicly to 
insult his enemy; a duel followed, 
and Lord —— was mortally wound- 
ded. Ere his enemy had quitted 
the ground, Lord ——’s mother, 
who had suspected the nature of 
his engagement, came to the spot 
in time to see her son expire. Be- 
side his bleeding corpse she cursed 
his assassin, and prayed that, as he 
had brought desolation on a happy 
home, so his own might be desolate ; 
that as he had cut short an honour- 
able and useful life, so might his 
own life, and the lives of his de- 
scendants, be cut short- in their 
prime. Sir Guy cowered beneath 
her curse, and it was with difficulty 
that his second hurried him from 
the field. He had to hide himself 
for the time, of course, Presently 
he learned that there was no such 
chance of pardon for his crime as 
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he had hoped. The childless dow- 
ager had thrown herself at the 
King’s feet, and Charles, greatly 
moved, had promised her justice in 
the emphatic words of David, ‘ As 
the Lord liveth, before whom I 
stand, the man that hath done this 
thing shall surely die” Sir Guy 
fled his country and took refuge in 
Holland, tormented alike by the 
bitterness of remorse and the fury 
of vindictive hatred towards the 
sovereign who had refused to treat 
his quarrel as a fair use of the chi- 
valric practice of private combat, 
and dealt with him not as a duel- 
list but as a murderer. In Holland 
he fell in with Puritan exiles, who, 
while not pretending to palliate his 
crime, encouraged and fostered his 
lust for vengeance against the King 
who had sought to punish it. Sir 
Guy became the associate of Puri- 
tans ; married a daughter of one of 
their chiefs ; and, while refusing to 
lead the life of an ascetic, joined 
heart and soul in the wildest and 
most wicked of their conspiracies. 

“The rebellion broke out, and Sir 
Guy Neville returned to England, 
and joined the armies of the Par- 
liament. He held a command in a 
force which was operating in the 
north of Lancashire. One day in- 
formation was received through a 
spy that a messenger had been 
sent, with a mounted escort, to con- 
vey despatches from the royal par- 
tisans in the same quarter to the 
Marquess of Montrose, and Sir Guy, 
with his troop, was detached to in- 
tercept him. 

“They came up in sight of the 
escort a few miles. from hence, and 
gave chase. Seeing themselves com- 
pletely outnumbered, the Cavaliers 
set spurs to their horses, and, being 
admirably mounted, contrived to 
distance the majority of their pur- 
suers. Neville, with a few of his 
troopers, outstripped the rest, and 
pressed the fugitives hard. Sud- 
denly the latter drew bridle, turned 
round, and rode full upon this van- 
guard, evidently intending to over- 
power it before the remainder of 


the treop could come up. The 
leader of the Royalists was a:very 
young man, without a beard, and 
with a mustache almost silken in 
softness, with slender form and 
very youthful air and figure, but 
with the same stern expression, the 
same dark deep-set eyes and black 
eyebrows that you will recognise in 
the portrait of Sir Guy. His long 
lovelocks, which escaped from his 
steel cap and fell over his shoulders, 
were of raven black. In a word, 
we have his portrait; to-morrow 
you shall see it. Flora resembles 
it as much as a girl may resemble a 
man. The Cavalier rode straight at 
Neville, who was a yard or so in ad- 
vance of his foremost troopers, and 
swords were crossed. Sir Guy was a 
firstrate swordsman, but in the young 
Royalist he had met his match in 
skill and courage. It was to sheer 
strength that the Roundhead owed 
the advantage which enabled him 
twice to overpower his opponent’s 
guard, and inflict two fearful wounds, 
one on the head, and one on the 
left shoulder. The Cavaliers, mean- 
while, had beaten back the rebels ; 
two of them rode to the rescue of 
their young chief, and it was only 
by a‘ desperate exertion of his own 
swordsmanship and his horse’s 
power that Sir Guy evaded their 
swords, and made good his retreat. 
The remainder of his troopers were 
now fast approaching, and the Cava- 
liers resumed their flight, carrying 
off with them the victim of 
Puritan’s sword. 

“The rebels continued the chase, 
and though they were distanced, 
and the turns and windings of the 
mountain-road concealed their ene- 
my, Neville was confident of suc 
cess. He knew the road —he 
knew that it led directly to his 
ancestral home, and that the fugi- 
tives could not go much farther 
without haiting, especially as they 
had to carry with them a man, in 
all likelihood mortally wounded. 
There, or at the neighbouring resi- 
dence of the clergyman, they would 
probably leave him. The troopers 
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rode on rapidly. They reached 
the rectory ; it was deserted, and 
they searched it in vain. With 
difficulty their captain restrained 
their savage wish to fire the home 
of the man who had been the 
friend and teacher of his youth, 
the guardian of his brother—now, 
as Guy had learned from rumour, 
serving with the King in the south. 
It was that rumour which had de- 
termined Guy to seek service in 
Lancashire. The band rode up to 
Neville Grange. The Cavaliers 
were not there: they had passed 
by, said the one domestic who was 
visible, at full gallop, and without 
drawing bridle. Guy looked at the 
man hard and sternly, and he 
trembled and turned pale beneath 
that gaze. 

“*Ride on in pursuit,’ said the 
captain to his lieutenant; ‘I, with 
four men, stay here to search the 
house. And he dismounted and 
entered the house. The servant 


followed him, with voluble pro- 
tests that no one had crossed the 
threshold except the aged clergy- 


man, who had consented to take 
charge of it, since Master Philip 
had quitted it to join the King. 
Guy cast a hasty glance over the 
lower rooms and then passed on 
up-stairs. The servant accompanied 
him in ever-increasing terror, which 
might, however, be attributed to the 
fact that two troopers followed him 
with loaded carbines, and two others 
held theirs at full-cock pointed at 
either side of his shaking head. 
Passing through room after room 
Neville paused at the door of that 
you are to sleep in to-night. It look- 
ed then much as it looks now, save 
that where this window is was then 
a panel of the oak which lines the 
rest of the wall. The door was 
half-open, and Guy entered. A 
stain on the bare floor caught his 
eye. He stooped and touched it 
with his hand. 

“* Blood!’ he said, sharply ; but 
he said no more. He asked no 
question. He strode straight to 
the fireplace; and, putting forth 
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his right hand, touched a part of 
the panel where that window js 
now placed. The troopers stared, 
He pressed it hard; still harder 
did they stare, while the servant 
stood with his eyes almost starting 
from his head, gazing in mute and 
motionless terror on the ’ proceed- 
ings of the unknown intruder, 

“* Bring your carbines here, three 
of you!’ said Sir Guy, in a low 
tone. ‘One of you keep his at 
that rascal’s ear, and blow out his 
brains if he speaks. Now, bring 
the butts to bear one above the 
other in a line with my hand; 
knock me this panel in.’ The 
soldiers looked at each other, 
clearly thinking their leader mad. 
Why should he choose to try to 
knock to pieces this part of the 
wall rather than another! Never- 
theless they obeyed. The carbine- 
butts went with full force against 
the oak panelling; a hollow sound 
was returned. They struck again 
with all the strength they could 
muster. A sound of crashing wood 
followed ; the panel was broken, 
Still it held its place, until Sir Guy 
thrust his arm through the hole 
broken in by a carbine blow, and 
drew a bolt. A shot was fired from 
the other side; and, as he drew 
back his broken wrist, the panel 
gave way and fell before the re 
newed blows of the troopers. 

“A secret room, or rather closet, 
stood open, just above our heads. 
Opposite the door was a pallet, by 
the side of which a light was burn- 
ing. Beside ‘this pallet knelt an 
aged man in the robes of a priest, 
his back to the intruders ; upon it 
lay a youth, his head bandaged, 
his shirt blood-stained, his face 
livid with the hue of approaching 
death, and yet grasping a smoking 
pistol in his right hand. Guy 
Neville recognised the adversary 
with whom he had crossed swords 
an hour before. He recognised 
more. He grew suddenly pale, and 
staggered back: he strove an in- 
stant for utterance. A look of sur- 
prise, abguish, and horror, but also 
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of recognition, crossed the face of 
the dying man. An exclamation 
rose to his parted lips; but ere 
it was uttered, ere Guy could re- 
cover breath, a ball from one of the 
carbines crashed through the ban- 
daged head, and the Cavalier, with- 
out a word or a groan, fell back— 
dead. 

“Paralysed with horror, the frat- 
ricide stood on the threshold of the 
death-chamber. His staring eyes 
were fixed upon the corpse, his 
hand had fallen by his side, the 
pain of his wound unfelt, his very 
senses frozen with the terror that 
had stricken him to the soul. He 
was wakened to consciousness by a 
voice that he knew well, speaking 
in tones of prophetic denunciation 
that pierced the conscience of the 
assassin. ‘The aged priest—his tutor 
—had risen, and confronted the 
startled troopers and their cower- 
ing chief. 

“*So, Guy Neville, rebel to thy 
King, recreant to thy God, mur- 
derer of thy brother! is it thus we 
meet for the last time? Go hence: 
the curse of Cain is upon thee, and 
the measure of thy crimes is not 
yet full.’ 

“He passed out, untouched by the 
troopers, holding his robes together 
lest the murderer’s touch should 
pollute them. Guy Neville stood 
rooted to the spot till the old man 
was gone. Then he turned—fied 
from the chamber and from the 
house, mounted his horse, and rode 
none knew whither. 

“Fifteen years later, an old and 
worn man, a young woman, and 
an infant, arrived late one night, 
and took possession of the Grange. 
They were all dressed in deep 
mourning ; the father, wife, and 
child of a second Philip Neville, 
the heir of the race, who had just 
perished in a drunken brawl. ‘The 
widow and orphan were lodged in 
the most distant quarter of the 
house ; the old man, aged in middle 
life. occupied the chamber that 
opened into the secret room. They 
Sought him the next day; his 
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chamber was vacant. One old 
servant of the house, who alone 
knew the secret of the panel, en- 
tered the hiding-place whither a 
brother had led his brother’s mur- 
derers. There lay Sir Guy, on the 
bed on which that corpse had lain, 
still spotted with blood. There 
was no sign of violence on his per- 
son, but he was dead. Nothing to 
account for his death, but the ex- 
pression of mortal terror on a coun- 
tenance that had never blanched 
in the face of battle; the features 
convulsed with such’ an agony of 
fear as might well suffice to kill. 
The dead body lay in state, and the 
trembling peasantry and the horror- 
struck yeomen, who looked upon it, 
whispered one another that only 
some fearful visitant from another 
world could have wrought on those 
iron nerves the terror which had 
driven the blood-stained soul from 
a frame still erect and vigorous. 
And it is an accepted creed among 
their descendants to this day, that 
either his brother’s spirit, or some 
yet more terrible apparition, had 
come to summon the fratricide to 
his last account.” 

I listened in silence. Charles 
told the story with a faith that im- 
posed upon and awed me, and I 
have since satisfied myself that it 
is as true as documentary history 
can make it; that Sir Guy really 
caused his brother’s death, and 
really died in that chamber of 
terror—the terror of a guilty con- 
science or a ghostly vision. 

I once spoke with a young Crim- 
mean soldier of his feelings under fire ; 
a man of whose physical courage no 
one who looks in his face could 
doubt. Speaking lightly of mus- 
ketry and of round shot, he con- 
fessed his horror of shells in the 
naive expression: “I never became 
so used to them but that I let my 
cigar out when they passed over my 
head.” So did my extinct Cabana 
bear witness to the effect of the 
Neville legend. It was a minute 
or two before I could shake off the 
spell sufficiently to light a second, 
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“Some unbeliever in ghosts re- 
marks,” I observed, “that when- 
ever a man really believes that he 
sees a visitor from another world, 
either his life or his reason gives 
way. If this be so, it is nowise 
wonderful that the vision of his 
brother’s ghost should frighten to 
death your amiable ancestor.” 

“Don’t jest with my tale,” said 
Charlie, somewhat displeased. “ If 
you don’t believe it, I do; and on 
ample evidence.” 

“One sometimes jests with things 
that are too terrible to be seriously 
contemplated, just by force of re- 
action,” I replied. “Hence it is 
that the two most awful ideas 
known to man—Death and Satan 
—are most frequently the themes 
of jest, even to those who believe 
in the one as heartily as when they 
realise it they dread the other.” 

After a pause, Charles said: 

“T have never thought that the 
sight of a ghost, apart from the 
horror which may environ an evil 
spirit or a bad conscience, would 
be. terrible. On the contrary, I 
have often longed to see one—one 
that I knew—as a proof that would 
set at rest for ever all doubts con- 
cerning the future. I have great 
sympathy with those bargains be- 
tween friends of which we hear in 
legend, that the soul of the one 
first deceased should return to warn 
the survivor.” 

“*T doubt,” I answered, ‘whether 
a ghost would serve your purpose. 
From the days of Homer down to 
these, men have seen ghosts from 
time to time. But they have all 
been alike. What are Homer’s in- 
habitants of Hades but ghosts, as 
they are seen of ghost-seers—empty 
phantoms without sense or speech, 
rather the shadows than the spirits 
of the departed, whose form they 
assume ? ‘ And who that should 
collect his idea of a future existence 
from the ghosts that have been seen 
of men—wandering about ghurch- 
yards, gibbering over buried trea- 
sures, haunting the scenes of crimes 
done or suffered—to say nothing 
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of those which rap out bad verses 
and bad grammar by the aid of ill. 
educated tables—but would echo 
with sad foreboding the wish of the 
dead Achilles :— 


““ Make not light of death, I beseech 
thee, gallant Odysseus. 

Fain would I, still living on earth, be 
slave to another, 

Slave to a landless master with scanty 
store of subsistence, 

Rather than reign below, a prince of the 
dead that are perished.” 


“You ought not to confound the 
seen ghosts with the table-rapping 
phenomena. Whether human or 
not, the agency of the latter is cer. 
tainly not superhuman. Now, the 
ghosts that are seen may be all 
that we could wish to be as spirits, 
wanting nothing but the power of 
communicating with us, and that 
through our deficiency, not through 
theirs. As to their occupations, do 
they not agree exactly with what 
philosophy would suggest as the 
future fate of those who, while on 
earth, had no ideas above or beyond 
the best of earth’s pursuits ?” 

“Well,” said I, “I won’t debate 
the philosophy of Mr. Owen, or the 
evidences of Mrs. Crowe, after sun- 
set. If you would like to see a 
ghost, I would not; and he who 
falls asleep talking of them may 
well meet one in his.dreams. We 
will talk politics till our cigars go 
out, and then I shall go to bed.” 

But ‘I did not. My nerves were 
too much excited for sleep. I had 
not spent an evening of pleasant 
talk for a long time, nor heard a 
family legend before, as told by a 
firm believer in its horrors, and the 
effect of the double stimulus was to 
render me thoroughly wakeful. As 
I took off my coat, and looked for 
a peg to hang or a chair to lay it on, 
my eye was caught by a garment 
hung in one corner—it was a lady’s 
shawl. Then one of the drawers 
which I opened, in order to deposit 
the contents of my valise, was full 
of those pretty feminine trifles which 
seem to a bachelor so mysterious 
and so charming—sleeves and col- 
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lars, and needlework that did not 
seem intended for either. It shows 
strongly the innate grace of woman 
that she should spend so much art 
and labour in rendering ornamental 
what is never to be seen; and this 
trait alone should dispose of the 
slander that women dress only to 
fascinate men. A pincushion here, 
an unfinished fragment of work 
there, a general prettiness and taste- 
ful arrangement of the whole, proved 
to me that I occupied a lady’s room. 
“ Whose? If any of the family have 
sole possession of this room, it must 
be the eldest daughter. I have, 
therefore, ousted Flora from her 
apartment. I hope she does not 
dislike a change as much as I do. 
I think I should be glad, however, 
to escape the gloom of these panelled 
walls and ‘oaken ceiling, and the 
eyes of that portrait, which follow 
one everywhere.” And here my 
observations brought me face to 
face with the picture of Sir Guy 
Neville. Painted in his youth, it 
nevertheless betrayed, or I fancied 
in its expression, the passions which 
blasted his life. The dark, deep- 
set eyes spoke at once of fiery spirit 
and of iron will; the mouth, despite 
the mustache which half-hid § it, 
betrayed in the fulness of the under 
lip the vehemence of passion, and 
in the curved upper lip the scornful 
impatience of control which made 
that passion his master. Ina word, 
the face was one in which a glance 
could detect a nature which would 
hardly be held within the bounds 
of law, either by conscience or by 
fear ; which would never know how 
to forego a purpose or forgive an 
injury. I gazed long upon the por- 
trait, and then turned away. 
have said that it hung over the fire- 
place, and, therefore, beside the 
strange window that had once been 
the secret door. I took up a book, 
wrapped a dressing-gown about me, 
and sat down in a rocking-chair by 
the grate, to read. I sat on one 
side, so as to have the window on 
my right hand, and my eyes directed 
away from it. I read for some few 
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minutes before I began to feel un- 
comfortable. An impression that I 
was not alone—a nervous horror, as 
of the presence of some unseen evil 
—gained so powerful a hold of my 
senses, that for some time I could 
not resolve to move or look around. 
Some at least of my readers will 
recognise the sensation. When I 
did move by astrong effort, I turned 
my eyes full upon the window, 
smiling at my own folly, while I 
avoided the fixed look with which 
the portrait seemed to haunt me. 
My reason contemptuously assured 
my shrinking nerves that there was 
nothing there; that I should turn 
only to look upon vacant darkness. 

Wrong! what are these eyes fixed 
on mine with no’ painted stare? 
what is this face, on a level with 
my own, and almost within reach 
of my hand, between which and me 
is nothing but a thin sheet of glass? 
There, at the window, rose the head 
and bust of Sir Guy Neville, each 
feature the exact semblance of the 
portrait, with pale, terror-stricken 
countenance, and dark piercing eyes 
gazing in horror upon me, as they 
had gazed on that vision which 
scared his soul from her habitation ! 
For a time, which could not be 
counted by moments, I sat fascin- 
ated, paralysed, my sight fixed upon 
those spectral eyes that glared into 
mine. For an instant I regained 
will enough to hide my face with 
my hand. When I looked again 
the spectre had vanished. At that 
moment a sound which broke the 
dead silence of night startled me, 
and made me spring to my feet, 
trembling in every limb. It was 
the stroke of the clock, which, from 


I the neighbouring church, rang out 


the signal of midnight. I heard 
that, and for a long time I saw and 
heard no more. 

When I woke from that trance, 
or swoon—for I have no idea of the 
nature of the insensibility that had 
fallen upon me—my candle was 
flickering in the socket, and my 
teeth chattered, and my limbs shook 
with cold, Happily for me there 
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was a nightlight in the room; 
I lighted that, mechanically un- 
dressed, and crept beneath the 
blankets. I looked at my watch 
as I took it off: it was two in the 
morning. Strange as it may seem, 
I was scarcely in bed before I fell 
asleep. 

I was wakened from a dreamless 
rest by Charlie’s emphatic summons, 
and had to dress myself with a haste 
which left no time for reflection 
over the horror of the night. I was 
startled, however, when I looked in 
the glass, by the ghastly pallor of 
my face, and was conscious of sen- 
sations of mental exhaustion and 
bodily pain such as often follow a 
day of severe toil and exposure, but 
rarely trouble us when we wake 
from a rest however short. When 
I joined the family at breakfast, 
Mrs. Neville almost started as she 
greeted me, and Charlie exclaimed, 
“Why, old fellow, you look like a 
ghost!” I could not repress a 
shudder at the word, and Annie 
asked, laughingly, ‘‘ Did you meet 
onein the ruins last night?” ‘ Not 


in the ruins,” I answered, half un- 


consciously. By this time the at- 
tention of the whole party was fixed 
upon me, and I made a desperate 
effort to rouse myself, and shake off 
my absence of mind and the sense 
of gloom and terror that hung over 
me. Annie had ventured another 
question, but was silenced by her 
mother, and Charles, to relieve him- 
self from the general feeling of 
curiosity and embarrassment, took 
up the newspaper of the previous 
day, which the post had brought in 
time for their breakfast. I forced 
myself to look up, and attend to 
what was going on. Flora was tea- 
maker, and I held out my hand to 
take a cupfrom hers. In doing so 
I felt that her wrist trembled so 
that she could hardly hold it; and, 
looking in her face, I saw an ex- 
pression of alarm and dismay, where 
yesterday there had been only un- 
easiness and perplexity. Oertainly 
she feared something, and the danger 
had come nearer. The ghost could 
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have nothing to do with it. It was 
a very earthly fear that troubled 
that sweet face. Suddenly Charlie 
uttered an exclamation, and read 
the following paragraph from the 
newspaper :— 

** Captain Monthermer, —th Hus- 
sars, was tried on the 10th July by 
court-martial, for disobedience to 
orders and insulting his superior 
officer on parade. The court as- 
sembled at Meerut, under the pre- 
sidency of Colonel ——. Captain 
Monthermer was found guilty, and 
sentenced to be dismissed her Ma- 
jesty’s service. The sentence has 
been confirmed by the Commander- 
in-Chief.” 

I noticed the deep colour that 
came over Flora’s face as this was 
read, and comments were made 
upon it by Annie, Mrs. Neville, 
and Charles. Oertainly, I thought, 
this is no news to Flora, and it 
has some painful interest for her. 
Does she know this scapegrace? 
Surely not; she was a mere infant 
when he quarrelled with her father. 

After breakfast, Charlie summon- 
ed me to join him in a cigar. I 
could not repress a shudder as we 
came to the very spot where we 
had sat the night before, just under 
the haunted window. 

‘‘ What’s the matter?’ said he, 
in surprise. “It is not cold. And 
you look as pale as a ghost, or as 
if you had seen one. Did my story 
spoil your night’s rest ?” 

“Its hero did,” said I, trying 
to smile. “Don’t laugh at me, 
Charlie, and don’t be in a hurry to 
attribute what I tell you to my own 
fancy. Hundreds of times have I 
sat at night recalling much more 
horrible stories, and expecting when 
I looked up to see some frightful 
spectre with its eyes glaring into 
mine: and yet never has my im- 
agination painted a visible form 
upon the darkness. But last night 
I saw at that window the ghost of 
Sir Guy, the exact semblance of 
the picture over the mantelpiece; 
ay, saw it as distinctly as I see 
you now; and that with a light 
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burning by my side, bright enough 
to read a penny newspaper by ?” 

“The deuce you did! Are. you 
sure you were not dreaming ?” 

“T had a book in my hand, and 
had just looked up from it. I was 
as wide awake as you were when 
you told me the story.” 

“Sir Guy’s ghost was never seen 
by a stranger before, and but once or 
twice by the men of our own family. 
Are you certain it was that face, 
and that your imagination did not 
lead you to attribute to some in- 
tending robber the features of Sir 
Guy, whose image just then filled 
your mind ?” 

“T am as certain of the face as 
that I saw the—thing at all. Fea- 
ture for feature, it was the face of 
the portrait, save that it lacked the 
long flowing hair, and seemed some- 
what older. I cannot say that I 
observed it attentively, but it burnt 
itself into my memory in that mo- 
ment; and if I were a painter I 
could draw it line for line, with 
the very expression of horror, or of 
consternation, that it wore. I may, 
though I feel assured that I was 
not, have been deceived altogether. 
It may have been a spectral illusion, 
the vision of a diseased brain. But 
if saw anything I saw what I have 
described. Besides, who could have 
climbed to that window and not 
have been torn down by your dog? 
Ceesar was loose.” 

“Strange—very strange,” observ- 
ed Charles, musingly. ‘‘ How was he 
dressed ?” 

“Tn black; at least perfect black- 
ness surrounded the face. That was 
all I observed. It is folly to talk 
of the dress of a ghost.” I said this 
a little angrily. I was quite cer- 
tain that I had seen, and not fan- 
cied the apparition — that it had 
really been there, and that it was 
no ordinary denizen of this world. 

Charlie did not answer, and we 
smoked on in silence. After some 
ten minutes he threw away his cigar 
and rose. 

“T am going over to Crosth- 
waite’s. I should like to know 
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who was the guest we saw yester- 
day. My mind misgives me, now 


that I know that Guy Monthermer 
you come with 


isin England. Will 
me ?” 

“‘ Gladly,” I answered, as we went 
off together. ‘‘But what should 
bring Monthermer here? The place 
has few attractions for one excluded 
from Neville Grange.” 

“I may as well tell you, for if he 
is here you may render assistance 
in getting rid of him, or in keeping 
the watch on him, which I must 
maintain. Guy has inherited, ap- 
parently, the romantic temper and 
ungovernable passions of our an- 
cestor—whom, by the way, he re- 
sembles exceedingly in personal ap- 
pearance. His mother and _ great- 
grandmother were both Nevilles, 
descendants of Sir Guy, and mem- 
bers of our own house. Early left 
an orphan, my father brought him 
up, till he was about eighteen. 
Flora, then a little girl in short 
frocks, was his especial favourite, 
and was warmly attached to him; 
and .the quarrel which separated 
him from our family affected her 
so much, child as she was, that she 
became seriously ill. About three 
years and a half ago she was stay- 
ing with a relative in Liverpool, 
and Monthermer’s regiment was 
quartered there. He, being un- 
known except by name to my aunt, 
met Flora more than once at the 
houses of friends, and I fear in her 
walks; and both of them persuaded 
themselves that the love they had 
felt for each other in their child- 
hood had ripened into passionate 
attachment. Before they were se- 
parated, some rash pledge had 
passed between them. Flora was 
brought home, and gradually seem- 
ed to forget this bit of romance, as 
we forbore to allude to it, and took 
it for granted that nothing of a se- 
rious kind had occurred. But she 
has seen no one comparable to = 4 
in personal beauty, intellectual bri!- 
liancy, or romantic humour, since 
her return home: her quiet life in 
this secluded place has been but 
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too likely to leave her time to dwell 
on the one interesting episode in 
her life. If she and Monthermer 
were to meet again, one interview 
would fix his hold on her imagina- 
tion as strongly as ever. I hope to 
God that my fancy deceives me, and 
that my fear that Guy Monthermer 
was the man you saw yesterday even- 
ing just by Crosthwaite’s house, is as 
unfounded as it seems improbable.” 

We reached the farm, and ques- 
tioned thé stout old yeoman. He 
was very uncommunicative, and 
evidently suspected that our ques- 
tions had some unfriendly purpose. 
Thus put on his guard, the spirit of 
hospitality made him vigilant in 
his guest’s behalf; and we could 
only gather that a young gentleman 
had been there some days, and had 
left very early this morning—whe- 
ther suddenly or not, we could not 
ascertain. Charles felt satisfied at 
finding that the stranger was gone. 
If he had been Guy Monthermer, he 
would hardly have departed with- 
out seeing Flora. I pondered and 
debated, but came to no conclusion. 

My visit was a pleasant one. 
Flora grew cheerful and at ease; 
she and her sister were charming, 
frank, amusing companions, as free 
from affected shyness as from that 
fast and forward manner which is 
the more popular and fashionable 
affectation of to-day. The children 
were pleasant and _ well-behaved ; 
their mother kind and hospitable; 
Charles as agreeable a companion as 
ever. Many were our pleasant ex- 
cursions; incessant our conversa- 
tion on all subjects, grave and gay, 
that did not partake of a political 
flavour; and I never left a friend’s 
house more reluctantly than when 
an editorial summons warned me 
that I had overstayed my leave at 
Neville Grange. 1 certainly slept 
more soundly at home; but, though 
expected with fear and trembling, 
the ghost never again appeared at 
the window, or entered the haunt- 
ed chamber. 

Next May I ran up to London, 
to visit theatres and exhibitions, 
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and enjoy three days of dissipa. 
tion. On the morning before my 
return, I entered the rooms of the 
Royal Academy. I had looked at 
a dozen of the most bepraised and 
best-abused pictures, when, hanging 
just above the line, a striking por. 
trait caught my eye. I staggered 
against an elderly gentleman, whose 
gouty foot was unhappily next to 
me; his lusty curses restored me 
to myself, and I gazed again at the 
picture with more self-possession, 
Above the collar of a cavalry uni- 
form, one sleeve whereof—of course 
with the arm in it — rested on the 
saddle of a fine bay charger, looked 
out right into my eyes the face I 
had seen at the window of Neville 
Grange. But not as I should have 
painted it. The features were the 
same; but they were calm and 
stern, save that the upper lip seem- 
ed to curl slightly, as with the ex- 
pression of habitual pride. The 
same eyes gazed into mine; but 
the expression was no longer that 
which they had borne on that 
terrible night. Then, they were 
full of a terror which overspread 
the whole countenance; now, they 
looked forth with a glance of scorn- 
ful fire. The picture was that of a 
soldier on the instant before bat- 
tle; it bore no other title than 
“An Officer,” and the catalogue 
gave the name of an artist just de- 
ceased. I had no clue to the indi- 
viduality of the figure; was it per- 
chance a fancy sketch by one who 
had seen the portrait of Sir Guy 
Neville? I could not tell. 

I visited Chester on my way 
back, having business with the 
editor of a county paper. On re 
turning to the station I had some 
half an hour to wait, and I strolled 
up and down the platform. A train 
came up from Liverpool, and out 
of it flowed a stream of passengers. 
A young lady was left standing by 
the carriage, whence her companion 
had gone in quest of their luggage. 
As she turned her face towards me 
I recognised Flora Neville. 

She saw me, and coloured and 
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trembled violently. I was greatly 
surprised, but advanced to speak to 
her. She gave me her hand me- 
chanically, and strove to answer 
my greeting, but in vain. 

“How comes it that I meet you 
here, Miss Neville?’ I asked. “TI 
understood from Charlie that you 
had been in Liverpool, but were to 
return to the north to-day. Are 
you paying a visit to Chester, or 
oing on elsewhere ?” 

My questions seemed to trouble 
Flora extremely. But I had not 
time for surprise or conjecture. <A 
figure was coming towards us, with 
a large portmanteau in one hand 
and a carpet-bag in the other. It 
was my turn to tremble, and, if not 
to colour, to turn very faint and 
very pale. Unspiritual as his pre- 
sent occupation was, I saw there 
not only the original of the Aca- 
demic portrait, but. the very face 
that had gazed in upon me through 
the window of Neville Grange. 
Again an expression of dismay, 
though far less intense than then, 
overspread that face as its owner 
recognised me. But his approach 
restored to Flora the self-possession 
which had deserted both of us. 
Turning round, and fairly looking 
me in the face, with a blush anda 
smile, she said: 

“ Allow me to introduce my hus- 
band, Guy Monthermer!” 

It flashed across me at once. I 
had heard from Charles three days 
before, and not a word of this mar- 
riage; nay, words which distinctly 
implied that Flora was returning 
home. Instead of doing so, she 
had turned off, by appointment, at 
some point on her route; met Mon- 
thermer, and married him, having 
gained in this manner a full day’s 
start of all pursuit. I looked grave- 
ly at Monthermer. 

“Come, sir,” he said, in answer 
to my look, ‘‘be just to us both, I 
was a hot-headed youngster when I 
quarrelled with her father; on that 
account I knew it was hopeless to 
ask the consent of her family: on 
that and others, if you will. I have 
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done many foolish things, but never 
anything that should make a gentle- 
man blush for himself, or a woman 
weep for him. I have loved her 
since she was a child; she has loved ° 
me for nearly five years.” Flora 
pressed his arm. Her face was 
turned from me, and her eyes were 
looking up into his. He went on: 

“T met her again last autumn, at 
great risk, in her own home. We 
should then have concerted our 
marriage but for you. I had only 
ventured to see her at night, for 
there were too many about who 
knew my person, and would have 
recognised me instantly had they 
seen me by day. Several nights in 
succession had I climbed the wall 
and spoken with Flora through the 
single pane of that window which 
opens with a rustic latch. One 
day, when I had ventured down 
into the valley, I saw at a distance 
young Neville returning from a 
drive; I hastened home, but was 
still in sight as he drove by. That 
night I postponed my visit to Flora’s 
window later than usual: it was 
midnight when I climbed to my 
accustomed place—the dog, who 
had been civil to me from the first, 
evidently understanding that I did 
not belong to the usual order of 
trespassers, remaining silent —and 
was about to tap at the window, 
when I recognised a stranger—a 
man—in Flora’s usual seat, The 
blood rushed back to my heart, and 
I nearly fell; he shrank as if he 
had seen a spectre, and covered his 
eyes with his hand. I recovered 
my presence of mind, dropped in- 
stantly to the ground, ran home, 
and left at daylight. Some days 
afterwards I received a letter from 
Flora, in which she gave me a 
graphic account—derived from her 
brother —of your ghostly vision. 
Heartily I laughed over our mutual 
terror, mine of a spy, and yours of 
a spectre.” 

“Then it was no visitant from 
another world I saw that night? it 
was—you were——” 

“T was Guy Neville’s Ghost.” 
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ETONIANA, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


PART II, 


Tue briefest notice of the Eto- 
nians of the eighteenth century 
would imply a biographical diction- 
ary of half the distinguished names 
in Church and State. It is only 
some few, whose school-days are 
best known to us, that must find 
record here. Their maturer fame 
is written in English history ; it is 
in the few and scattered memorials 
of their boyhood that our special 
interest lies. 

Foremost of such names should 
stand Horace Walpole; sprung from 
an Etonian family, he was all his 
life an Etonian, heart and soul. 
That fact alone should save him 
from the charge of heartlessness. 
Like his great father, he never for- 
got an Eton schoolfellow. His re- 
ferences to the old school-times 
have a sort of self-accusing pathos, 
as if he felt that he was not growing 
wiser as he grew older, and that 
the world of folly and fashion was 
hardening a kindly heart. ‘The 
playing-fields of Eaton” are his no- 
tion of a lost paradise. ‘“‘An ex- 
pedition against bargemen” (so 
early were those hereditary feuds), 
‘or a match at cricket,” were worth 
all the pleasures of riper ambition. 
“Alexander at the head of the 
world, never tasted the true plea- 
sure that boys enjoy at the head of 
a public school.” Cambridge was 
a wilderness to him, compared with 
the “dear scene” he had left. How 
could Gray “live so near it, with- 
out seeing it”? He was at Eton 
nearly seven years; being entered 
at ten years old, under Bland as 
head-master, in 1727, and leaving 
for King’s College (but as a fellow- 
commoner) in 1734. He made many 
friendships there, marked by some 
of the fantastic romance of his day. 
Gray was there with him, quiet 
and studious, reading Virgil for 
amusement in his play-hours, writ- 


ing graceful Latin verse, and al. 
most as fond of Eton as him- 
self. With him and with Richard 
West and Thomas Ashton (after. 
wards fellow) Horace formed the 
“quadruple alliance,” in which, 
like Sir William Jones and his 
friends at Harrow, they figured 
under heroic names, and appear to 
have ruled imaginary kingdoms, 
Walpole himself was Tydeus ; Gray, 
Orosmades; Ashton, Plato; and 
West, Almanzor. Then, again, he 
was one of another “ triumvirate,” as 
their schoolfellows called them, in 
which he was associated with George 
and Henry Montagu. His letter to 
the former, dated from * The Chris- 
topher,” when he revisited Eton 
three years after leaving school, is 
one of the most charming in all his 
pleasant correspondence, especially 
as it breathes no thought but of 
kindly recollections. Even the 
memory of a flogging only amuses 
him, as he looks forward to hearing 
a sermon on Sunday from his old 
schoolfellow Ashton, who, when he 
last saw him in chapel, was “ stand- 
ing funking over against a Conduct 
to be catechised,” and thinks he 
“shall certainly be put in the bill 
for laughing in church.” 

Charles James Fox entered under 
Dr. Barnard in 1758; Francis, the 
translator of Horace, being his pri- 
vate tutor. He was a troublesome 
and irregular pupil—“ more of a mu- 
tineer than a courtier,” says one 
of his contemporaries ; yet he gave 
out flashes of ability from time to 
time. He had his father to thank 
for much irrational indulgence; in 
the middle of his Eton career he 
took the boy off to Paris and to Spa 
for four months. He came back to 
school, as might be expected, not 
at all improved, “with all the fop- 
peries and follies of a young man.” 
It speaks volumes for the whole- 
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some discipline of Eton under Bar- 
nard that the boys teased and 
laughed at him, and the Doctor 
took the first opportunity of ad- 
ministering a flogging. The two 
contemporaries of Fox who most 
distinguished themselves in after 
life were William Windham and 
William (afterwards Lord) Gren- 
ville; but no school friendship ap- 
pears to have been formed between 
them. 

But the most remarkable scholar 
trained under Barnard, in the re- 
putation of all his Eton contempo- 
raries, Was one whose memorial has 
almost perished—Sir James Mac- 
donald of Sleat. ‘*A miracle of 
talent,” George Hardinge calls him, 
who was in the same remove. e 
came to Eaton with few previous 
advantages, but a ripe scholar in 
almost every point but Latin verse. 
Barnard saw his powers at once, 
and placed him exceptionally high 
at his entrance. ‘‘ Boys,” said he 
to the form, “I am going to put 
over your heads a boy who cannot 
write a verse; but I trust you—for 
I know your generous feelings.” 
The result justified the master in 
every way. He was “the Marcel- 
lus of his day,” both at Eton and 
at the University. But he died 
early, abroad, before his great abili- 
ties were matured. 

Dr. Foster entered upon his school 
list, in 1771, the name of perhaps 
the most elegant Latin scholar whom 
Eton can boast, Richard Colley 
Wellesley. As Marquess Welles- 
ley, he will be long remembered 
there, not only for the honour which 
he did the school, but for the love 
which he bore it to his dying day. 
Years only strengthened his affec- 


tion for Eton, and distance only 
increased his longing for the old 
familiar scenes. In those inimit- 
able school exercises preserved in 
the ‘Musze Etonenses ’—the ode Ad 
Genium Loci, the elegiacs on the 
“Willow of Babylon,” or those in 
which he takes his farewell—it is 
difficult to know whether to admire 
most the classic beauty of the verse, 
or the tenderness of the feeling. He 
was buried by his expressed wish 
in the college chapel, where his 
own beautiful Latin lines* record 
the satisfaction with which he look- 
ed forward to resting there. Six 
weeping willows were planted by 
his request on the river-bank in 
different parts of the playing-fields, 
and a bench fixed at one particular 
point which commanded his favour- 
ite view. His younger brother, 
the Great Duke, was at Eton a few 
years afterwards,—a shy retiring 
boy, who left the school before he 
had ever risen into the Fifth Form, 
and in whom neither masters nor 
schoolfellows seem to have detected 
the germs of future greatness. He, 
like his brother, loved his old school, 
and took his two sons to see the 
place where he had cut his name 
on the kitchen-door of his dame’s 
house. 

Richard Porson was a contempo- 
rary of Lord Wellesley, entering as 
a colleger four years subsequently, 
but his senior in age. It is more 
singular that the great scholar 
should have failed to earn any 
remarkable distinction there, than 
that the future hero should have 
passed unnoticed. They “ thought 
nothing,” wrote one of his school- 
fellows, “‘of the Norfolk boy,” who 
had come there with such an alarm- 





* “ Fortune rerumque vagis exercitus undis, 

In gremium redeo serus, Etona, tuum ; 

Magna sequi, et summe mirari culmina fame, 
Et purum antique lucis adire jubar, 

Auspice te didici puer, atque in limine vite 
Ingenuas vere laudis amare vias. 

Si qua meum vite decursu gloria nomen 
Auxerit, aut si quis nobilitarit honos, 


Muneris, Alma, tui est ; 


altrix da terra sepulchrum, 


Supremam lachrymam da, memoremque mei.” 
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ing reputation. But Porson’s early 
training was deficient, though his 
powers were great and his classical 
reading voracious. He was inaccu- 
rate in his prosody—a fatal defect at 
Eton ;* and his Latin verses, almost 
the only road to distinction there, 
were never remarkable. In_ that, 
as in other points of elegant scho- 
larship, Lord Wellesley was far his 
superior. But be was a very pop- 
ular boy, ready at all games, and 
clever at schoolboy satire—narrow- 
ly escaping the penalty of this dan- 
gerous gift in the shape of a thrash- 
ing from Charles Simeon, who, 
strange to say, was a fop at school. 
Porson addressed an ode to him 
as “the ugliest boy in Dr. Davies’s 
dominions ;” but as he had written 
it with his left hand, Simeon could 
never bring it home to him. The 
late age at which Porson entered 
college gave him no chance of suc- 
cession to King’s. He retained no 
great love for Eton in after life, 
perhaps feeling that he had hardly 
his fair share of success there. 
“The only thing he_ recollected 
with pleasure,” he said, was the rat- 
hunting in Long Chamber. 

Dr. Jonathan Davies, one of the 
assistant-masters, succeeded Foster 
at this time in the head-mastership. 
He ruled for nearly twenty years, 
when (upon his election to the pro- 
vostship) Dr. George Heath suc- 
eeeded. The school continued to 
flourish under both, enjoying the 
especial favour of King George III., 
who desired that the boys on the 
foundation should be henceforth 
called “The King’s Scholars.” The 
numbers slowly rose, with occa- 
sional fluctuations, reaching 489 in 
Heath’s second year, but declining 
as low as 357 in his last. Not many 
details of the, administration of 
either of these masters are readily 
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to be obtained ; but the Eton names 
were great names still—Grey, Can- 
ning, Lamb (Lord Melbourne), were 
all Etonians, as were a host of those 
who held office under them: it wag 
pre-eminently the school of states. 
men, as Westminster had been of 
theologians. 

In. the first year of the present 
century, Heath resigned, and Joseph 
Goodall, who had been for eighteen 
years an assistant- master, was 
elected in his place. Under him 
the numbers rose to 511—not yet 
up to the point which had been 
reached fifty years back under 
Barnard. Goodall had many of the 
best qualifications of a master. A 
ripe and excellent scholar and a 
thorough gentleman, he commanded 
on those grounds the entire respect 
of his pupils. His bearing was 
dignified and courteous, and he 
looked every inch the head-master 
of the first school in England; and 
no man more fully appreciated the 
position. Eton was his all in all, 
But there was a lack in his charac- 
ter of some of the harder qualities 
which his office required. ‘‘ There 
was a pleasant joyousness in him,” 
says one of his pupils, ‘“ which 
beamed and overflowed in his face; 
and it seemed an odd caprice of 
fortune by which such a_ jovial 
spirit was invested with the solemn 
dignity of a schoolmaster.” The 
blandness and good-nature which 
made him universally popular both 
as schoolmaster and as_ provost, 
were an element of weakness when 
he had to cope with the turbulent 
spirits who will always be found in 
a large school; and Eton discipline 
did not improve under his rule. 
His rich fund of anecdote, sprightly 
wit, and genial spirit, made his 
society very much sought in days 
when those pleasant qualifications 





* Praed’s clever lines in his ‘ Eve of Battle’ [Etonian], allude to this well-known 
Eton test in the happiest way. He supposes the emancipated schoolboy eager for 


the fight— 


‘* And still in spite of all thy care, 
False quantities will haunt thee there ; 
For thou wilt make amidst the throng 
Or (wn short, or xAeo¢ long.” 
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were perhaps more valued than in 
our more practical generation: and 
he was a great personal favourite 
with the King. It was not so 
much the fault of the individual 
as of the age, if (as is said) he 
had a profound respect for the 
peerage, and could see few defects 
of scholarship in his more aristo- 
cratic pupils. 

There was considerable licence 
in Goodall’s days, and at one time 
heavy complaints were made as to 
the moral habits of the boys, not 
without too much foundation. As- 
cot races were regularly attended 
by many of the older boys. Hunt- 
ing and tandem-driving were not 
uncommon. Henry Matthews, 
author of the ‘Diary of an In- 
valid,’ a very clever and eccentric 
boy, drove a tandem right through 
Eton and Windsor. Billiards were 
very popular, not only with the 
boys but with their masters. At 
Gray’s rooms, at the foot of the 
bridge, says a player of those days, 
“one had sometimes to give up the 
table to one’s tutor.” 

The lower-master during most of 
Goodall’s time was John Keate, 
who ruled his own department, 
literally as well as metaphorically, 
with a very vigorous hand. On 
Dr. Goodall’s election to the pro- 
vostship in 1809, Keate succeeded 
as head-master. His reign was 
long and successful, though not 
always peaceful, by any means. 
“Keate’s time” is quoted by 
those who remember it, with vari- 
ous comments, differing probably 
very much with the character of 
the individuals who came under 
his rule, but always as important 
in Eton’s history. He was not a 
weak ruler, at all events, even if 
he were not always a judicious one. 
There were times when he was ter- 
ribly unpopular, and when the boys 
rose in actual rebellion; but his 
firmness and decision carried the 
school through more than one dan- 
gerous crisis without serious dam- 
age. Although the numbers at 
Eton were larger than at any other 
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public school, and the class of boys 
might be fairly considered to stand 
more upon their personal indepen- 
dence, and to be less amenable to 
rigid discipline, it is remarkable 
that at Eton there seems to have 
been none of those determined out- 
breaks which, in their consequences, 
were almost the ruin of the smaller 
schools of Winchester and Harrow, 
or at least they were more readily 
suppressed. Possibly the very se- 
verity of Keate’s discipline, so far 
as corporal punishment went, acted 
as a safety-valve. Boys will stand 
flogging, and have no absurd no- 
tions of injured personal honour on 
that score, whatever modern the- 
orists may hold. It is anything 
like interference with recognised 
privileges, right or wrong, which 
they resent as an indignity. Their 
notions of the liberty of the subject 
are as lively and as strongly defined, 
however absurd the definition may 
sometimes be, as those of any in- 
dependent Englishman of riper 
years; and no head-master will 
rule a public school successfully, 
who has not tact enough to under- 
stand and recognise the claim. 
Either he will spoil the honesty 
and the manliness of his boys, or 
he will ruin the interests of his 
school. School rebellions have 
been caused, not by severity of dis- 
cipline, but by its laxity or irregular- 
ity, or by some interference, real or 
imagined, with these popular rights. 

Dr. Keate’s personal appearance 
has been graphically described by 
one of his ablest pupils — the 
well-known author of ‘ Eothen.’ 
The sketch, if somewhat broadly 
touched, is drawn with character- 
istic humor :— 


“He was little more, if more at all, 
than five feet in height, and was not 
very great in girth; but within this 
space was concentrated the pluck of 
ten battalions. He had a really noble 
voice, and this he could modulate with 
great skill; but he had also the power 
of quacking like an angry duck, and he 
almost always adopted this mode of 
communication in order to inspire re- 
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spect. He was a capital scholar, but 
his ingenuous learning had not ‘ softened 
his manners,’ and had ‘permitted them 
to be fierce ’"— tremendously fierce. He 
had such a complete command over his 
temper—I mean over his good temper— 
that he scarcely ever allowed it to ap- 
pear: you could not put him out of 
humour —that is, out of the ill-humour 
which he thought to be fitting for a 
head-master. His red shaggy eyebrows 
were so prominent that he habitually 
used them as arms and hands, for the 
purpose of pointing out any object to- 
wards which he wished to direct atten- 
tion; the rest of his features were 
equally striking in their way, and were 
all and all his own. He wore a fancy 
dress, partly resembling the costume of 
Napoleon, and partly that of a widow 
woman.” 


The resemblance to Napoleon is 
to be explained by the fact that all 
the masters at Eton, up to a com- 
paratively recent date, wore cocked- 
hats, and that Keate retained the 
fashion when it had been given up 
by others. 

But in spite of some personal 
eccentricities, and in spite of his 
vigorous penal discipline, which led 
to the schoolboy derivation of his 
name from yew-ary — “ dispenser of 
woe”’—his pupils learned to honour 
and respect him as they grew up, 
for what one of them justly calls 
‘‘his unbending moral courage and 
conscientiousness ;” and Eton never 
enjoyed a higher reputation than 
under his vigorous rule. The scene 
at his taking leave was positively 
affecting, from the hearty enthusiasm 
which made the school ring with 
cheers as he withdrew. 

Anecdotes of his day abound in 
all Eton memories. Practical jokes 
were more common then than now, 
and there was perhaps an addi- 
tional enjoyment of them by 
Keate’s pupils from the certain 
explosion of rage which they called 
forth from him when discovered. 
This enjoyment was intense when 
what may be called the serious 
business of the school was suddenly 
interrupted by the disappearance of 
the flogging-block, an instrument 
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of indispensable daily use, which 
the young Marquess of Waterford 
and some companions, after a Fourth 
of June supper, had abstracted, in 
some mysterious manner, from 
that chamber of horrors known as 
the “Library.” It was little less 
than sacrilege in Keate’s eyes, and 
his wrath was terrible; but it was 
supposed that he soon found out 
the culprit, and as he was one 
whose escapades were to a certain 
degree privileged, the matter was 
allowed to drop. Another young 
nobleman, disguised in an old 
gown and cocked-hat, so as to pre- 
sent by moonlight a passable like- 
ness of the Doctor, painted Keate’s 
door a brilliant red one night, be- 
fore the very eyes of the college 
watchman, who stood looking on 
at a respectful distance, wondering 
what the Doctor could be at, but 
not questioning his right to do 
what he would with his own 
Amongst other forbidden indul- 
gences in the school, Keate had 
thought proper to include umbrel- 
las, which he regarded as signs of 
modern effeminacy. Boys are per- 
verse ; and when to the comfort of 
an umbrella was added the spice of 
unlawfulness, it became a point of 
honour with some of the bigger 
boys to carry one. The Doctor 
harangued his own division on the 
subject in his bitterest style, and 
ended by expressing his regret to 
find that Eaton boys had degenerated 
into “ school-girls.” The next night 
a party made an expedition to the 
neighbouring village of Upton, took 
down a large board inscribed in 
smart gilt letters ‘Seminary for 
Young Ladies,” and fixed it up 
over the great west entrance into 
the school-yard, where it met 
Keate’s angry eyes in the morning. 
He had also declared war against 
a fashion, creeping in among the 
“swells” of those days, of sporting- 
cut coats with brass buttons, which 
he denounced as against the stat- 
utes. One morning several boys 
appeared in school in knee-breeches 
extemporised out of flannel, which 
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they defended as strictly statut- 
able. 

But few stories of that day are 
complete without a flogging. It is 
said that on one occasion, when a 
confirmation was to be held for the 
school, each master was requested 
to make out and send in a list of 
the candidates in his own form. 
One of them wrote down the 
names on the first piece of paper 
which came to hand, which hap- 
pened unluckily to be one of the 
slips of well-known size and shape 
used as flogging-bills, and sent up 
regularly with the names of delin- 
quents for execution. The list was 
put into Keate’s hands without 
explanation; he sent for the boys 
in the regular course, and in spite 
of all protestations on their part, 
pointing to the master’s signature 
to the fatal ‘bill,’ flogged them all 
(so the story goes) there and then. 
Another day, a culprit who was 
due for punishment could no where 
be found, and the Doctor was kept 
waiting on the scene of action for 
some time in a state of consider- 
able exasperation. In an evil mo- 
ment for himself, a namesake of 
the defaulter passed the door; he 
was seized at once by Keate’s or- 
der, and brought to the block as a 
vicarious sacrifice. Such legends 
may not always bear the strictest 
investigation ; but they have at least 
the sort of truth which some Roman- 
ist writers claim for certain apocry- 
phal Acta Sanetorum—they show 
“what sort of deeds were done.” 
Etonians of that day narrate them 
witha kind of pride, as savouring of 
the heroic; they tell, with something 
of the gusto with which a fox-hunter 
talks of “ a very fast thing,” of the 
number of boys whom Keate would 
finish off (and in workmanlike style) 
in twenty minutes. Rapid as the per- 
formance was, there was much cere- 
monial etiquette observed; two col- 
legers always “assisted” to hold 
the culprit down to the block—an 
office which did not tend to im- 
prove their social relations with the 
oppidans. It has, very properly, long 
since ceased to be required of them. 


There was an outbreak at one 
period of Keate’s rule—in 1818— 
which was the nearest thing to a 
rebellion ever known at Eton. For 
nearly a week the school was almost 
in a state of anarchy. It was 
caused chiefly by impatience of 
Keate’s general bearing and lan- 
guage towards the boys, but the im- 
mediate grievance was an altera- 
tion in the hour of locking up. 


“You ask for an impartial account 
of it,” writes an Etonian friend who 
saw it. ‘“ Well, it was a foolish and 
ferocious outbreak on the part of the 
boys. Great evils had arisen from the 
lateness of the hour (6 P.M.) at which 
they were locked up in the winter, and 
Keate resolved to mend matters by 
turning the key at five, to the which the 
school generally demurred. Windsor 
Fair, which was. going on at the time, 
afforded ample means for supplying the 
commissariat with eggs, and the mu- 
tineers generally with whistles, crack- 
ers, and detonating balls. This warfare, 
carried on in the dim light of afternoon 
school, lasted for several days, until the 
more audacious of the rebels entered 
the school and smashed the head-mas- 
ter’s desk, exhibiting him, during the 
next lesson-time, on a bare scaffold, 
something like a diminutive Charles 
I. An unhappy little colleger was 
pounced upon as a suspected vidette: 
he was imprisoned in Chambers, and, 
under the pressure of the peine forte et 
dure, at last revealed the culprits. They 
were summarily and publicly expelled. 
There was something solemn in the 
proceeding; for it was then generally 
believed that expulsion involved ruin 
in after life—that the army, navy, and 
universities rejected the expelled, and 
that the follies of a boy were to be more 
heavily visited than the sins of a man. 
One incident I well remember: as 
Keate passed sentence, I saw the tears 
rise to the eyes of one of the masters 
and flow down his cheeks. He is the 
only one of the whole staff now living— 
may God bless his kindly old heart! 
That Keate was right throughout does 
not admit of a shadow of doubt; but 
somehow he always had an unlucky 
way of acting right in a wrong manner. 
He had, as Kinglake truly says, ‘the 
pluck of ten battalions,’ but he was 
always parading his battalions; he al- 
ways acted fiercely as well as firmly ; 
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he was an utter infidel as to the exist- 
ence of chivalry in boys. Still, he was a 
great scholar, an elegant poet, a capital 
teacher ; and we must not hold lightly 
the man who has flogged half the 
ministers, secretaries, bishops, gene- 
rals, and dukes of the present century. 
“There has been but stingy recogni- 
tion of Keate’s merits as a head-master. 
On examining the lists of Cambridge 
prizemen from 1816 to 1826, I find the 
following results—and we must remem- 
ber that every Eton man at the uni- 
versity between those dates was Keate- 
taught pur et simple: 
Total. 
26 
15 
20 


Eton. 
Browne’s Medallists, 22 
Prize Comp., Lat. & Eng., 

Chancellor’s Medal, 

Porson Prize, . ~ #0 

Chane. Eng. Medal, . 10 

Craven Scholars, ‘ 7 

Battye do., . : : 2 1 
or considerably more than one-third of 
the classical prizes which were open to 
the world.” 

“¢ You have seen,’ said an old school- 
fellow high in university honours and 
office, ‘only the rough side of Keate. I 
called at Hartley not long ago, and on the 
grass in front of the house stood. the old 
man with his coat off, surrounded by a 
parcel of happy children, boys and girls, 
playing baby-cricket. The first words I 
heard were, ‘ Mrs, Keate, that’s not fair— 
petticoat before wicket.’ ” * 


An anecdote which Mr. Coleridge 
tells in his evidence before the late 
Commission refers to an earlier out- 
break of a similar character, and 
speaks strongly for Keate’s gener- 
osity. 

“ A boy in school threw a large stone 
at the head-master’s head in the middle 
of school-time. What the master would 
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have done had he not been a sensible and 
generous man, I do not know: it would 
have been open to him to have expelled 
the boy on the spot; but he knew that 
to have adopted such a course would 
have been to have ruined him for life, 
But what he did do was to rise from hig 
seat and say, ‘I require to know who 
the individual was who threw that 
stone.’ It was a boy who was unknown 
to him [a son of Sir George Dallas] ; and 
the boy stood up and said, ‘It was I 
did it, sir, and I beg your pardon:’ and 
the master forgave him on the spot.” 
Until the foundation by the Duke 
of Newcastle, in 1829, of the scholar- 
ship which bears his name honours 
at Eton (and indeed the school exer- 
cises, in great measure) were confined 
to Latin verse. Such a limitation is 
not to be defended; but there is no 
doubt that the consequence was that 
the Eton versification was very good 
indeed. The specimens preserved in 
the ‘Musze Etonenses’ are chiefly 
those exercises which, from their ex- 
cellence, were laid before the provost, 
by a time-honoured custom, as a claim 
for the weekly half-holiday called 
**Play,” —a ceremony which some 
other public schools have borrowed. 
In those volumes are some admirable 
verses by Eton celebrities of many 
generations—by Fox and Canning, 
‘*Bobus ” Smith and William Frere, 
Henry Hallam and Lord Derby ; but 
perhaps none rivalling in beauty those 
by the Marquess Wellesley already 
mentioned. The average Eton educa- 
tion perhaps was not high; but 
there was among the few a genuine 
love of elegant scholarship for its 
own sake, not always found in our 
great schools at present: few mo- 





* Mrs. Keate was a very elegant woman. 


In the year 1814, during a match with 


Epsom, the Eton champion, John Harding, scored 74—an extraordinary number 


in those days, when the bowling generally beat the bat. 


It called forth a poem 


from a clever colleger (“ Marshal” Stone), in which were the following lines. 
The Doctor saw them and was vastly amused by them :— 


“No vulgar wood was the bat of might 
That swung in the grasp of Harding wight; 
No vulgar maker’s name it wore, 
Nor vulgar was the name it bore, 
It was a bat full fair to see, 
And it drove the balls right lustily ; 
Without a flaw, without a speck, 
Smooth as fair Hebe’s ivory neck— 
It was withal so light, so neat, 
That Harding called it—M7rs. Keate.” 
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dern scholars have studied Homer 
like Gladstone, and certainly none 
have translated him like Lord 
Derby. 

The classical work was very much 
limited to Homer, Horace, and 
Virgil. Attic Greek was learned 
chiefly in a sort of private class, 
first established by Dr. Goodall, 
consisting of the Sixth, and a few 
of the upper division of the Fifth. 
These read up for the head-master 
some extra work, called ‘“ Play,” 
because a Greek play was commonly 
the subject.. This was almost con- 
fined to collegers, few oppidans 
reaching that position in the school. 
The Sixth Form at Eton has al- 
ways been remarkably small, num- 
bering only 20 boys, even when the 
total numbers exceed 800 —a much 
smaller proportion than at any 
other school. It now always con- 
sists of ten collegers and ten oppi- 
dans; consequently, very few of the 
latter have any chance of reaching 
it—a manifest disadvantage, as 


cutting off a very legitimate object 


of ambition. 

The numbers at Eton fell off 
considerably during the last year of 
Dr. Keate’s long mastership. When 
he retired after his twenty-five 
years’ service, Edward Craven Haw- 
trey, one of the assistant-masters, 
succeeded him. He _ introduced 
into the school reforms which both 
those who approved and those who 
disapproved agreed in pronouncing 
“sweeping.” Keate, who was con- 
sulted on the subject, was generous 
enough to recognise the courage 
and the wisdom of the changes, 
which, as he fairly said, he had 
grown too old to think of introduc- 
ing. Hawtrey at once subdivided 
the overgrown forms, or divisions, 
as they are termed at Eton, in 
which above one hundred boys had 
worked under the same master. 
Keate, when head-master, had at 
one time in his own division nearly 
two hundred — the Sixth and the 
upper division of the Fifth —all of 
whom he was supposed to teach 
personally. A boy might reckon 
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upon being called up twice or three 
times during the whole half-year. 
New assistant-masters were gradu- 
ally added in some proportion to 
the numbers of the boys; the pro- 
motion of boys in college (and 
consequently the regular succes- 
sion to King’s) was made to 
depend more upon the results of 
the examination “trials,” and not 
as before, almost entirely upon 
seniority of admission. Up to this 
time a boy’s place on the founda- 
tion was secured to him once for 
all at his entrance, unless he for- 
feited it by some gross idleness or 
misconduct. “Little children are 
sent to Eton,” says a young con- 
temporary writer in the ‘Etonian,’ 
‘“‘hardly escaped from _ petticoats, 
and in a sort of manner predestin- 
ated for King’s: they work their 
way upwards by degrees— by re- 
moves.” Even if a boy came to the 
school at first as an oppidan, as was 
common, still, if he was “ entered for 
college,” upon his election he took 
his place above all those who were 
entered subsequently ; so that the 
object, of course, was to enter the 
school as early as_ possible, if 
“King’s” was an object of ambi- 
tion. A child was actually admit- 
ted in 1820 as an oppidan, when he 
was four and a half years old. 

These changes made Dr. Hawtrey 
unpopular at first with the boys 
— schoolboys are wonderfully con- 
servative—as well as with some of 
the older masters. There were tre- 
mendous hootings when the new 
head-master appeared at “ Ab- 
sence ;” and such of the assistant- 
masters as were supposed to have 
aided the new reforms by their ad- 
vice and support, were mobbed on 
their going in and out of evening 
school on the dark winter days, 
and saluted with discharges of 
squibs and crackers intended to be 
anything but complimentary. But 
the feeling soon wore away, and the 
school grew and prospered. The 
numbers, in 1846, reached the hith- 
erto unprecedented mark of 777. 

Of Hawtrey’s successors, Dr. 
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Goodford (now provost) and Mr. 
Balston, this chronicle shall be 
silent. That Eton’s reputation has 
not suffered in their hands, may 
be sufliciently gathered from there 
being 825 names on the list. 

The seventy scholars on the 
foundation are elected annually, as 
vacancies occur, by the provost, 
vice-provost, and head-master of 
Eton, and the provost and two 
fellows (called ‘“‘posers”) of 
King’s College, who come down to 
Eton for the purpose, generally 
about the end of July. Much form 
and ceremony was wont to be ob- 
served on the occasion, which under 
the freedom of modern habits has 
been gradually disused. The two 
provosts used to meet at the Col- 
lege gates, and greet each other 
with the ‘‘kiss of peace,” even 
Within present memory, and many 
other antique courtesies passed be- 
tween the Eton and Cambridge 
electors. The senior colleger still 
welcomes the visitors, as at Win- 
chester, with a Latin oration at the 
gates. The election itself, until 
within the last few years, had be- 
come a mere matter of private no- 
mination. By the original statutes 
it was to be entirely open, with the 
exception of the few preferential 
claims which have been mentioned ; 
and up to Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
if the Latin ‘ Consuetudinarium” 
then drawn up is to be trusted, it 
had continued to be so. Notice 
was to be posted on the college 
gates seven weeks before the elec- 
tion, announcing that the royal 
foundation was free to all boys 
“ liberalis ingenii et egregia indolis,” 
and charging the electors to choose 
the fittest out of all Britain. But 
there is sufficient record that from 
very early times — perhaps even 
from the first—the appointments 
were looked upon more or less as 
pieces of patronage, for which in- 
terest was continually made. The 
notice was put up as usual; but the 
election came to this, that the pro- 
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vost of Eton nominated to the first 
vacancy, the provost of King’s to 
the second, the vice-provost o 
Eton to the third, and so on 
through the four other electors, 
each taking his proportion of pat- 
ronage according to this amicable 
arrangement. As to examination 
there was an examination of the 
candidates, certainy; and this is 
the account given of it in 1811 by 
a living witness :— 

“One of the assistant-masters ‘ coach- 
ed’ the boys before they went to the 
examination, Passages were selected 
from those books which we were in the 
habit of doing—a few verses from ‘Far- 
naby,’ a fable of Asop, a piece of Cesar 
or Ovid—but they were all prepared 
beforehand with the passages. The 
electors had copies of the books put be- 
fore them, and the junior ‘ poser,’ who 
had the arrangement and labour of the 
election, just opened the book and turn- 
ed down the leaf at the passage; A was 
called on to construe a line, and B an- 
other, and so on. Certain questions 
were then asked in the shape of pars- 
ing, and that was the amount of exami- 
nation for those boys who went in to 
college.” * 

There were seldom more candi- 
dates, however, than vacancies in 
those days, owing to the hardships 
and’ discomforts of college. The 
same witness remembers one case 
of a boy being rejected: “it was 
found utterly impossible to get him 
to decline bonus, and on that occa- 
sion all the electors were of opinion 
that he really was not eligible.” 
Attempts at a reform in this matter 
were often made by individuals, 
but without success until 1820, 
when the examination was made 
rather more of a reality. It was 
not until Dr. Hawtrey’s reign, how- 
ever, that much real reform took 
effect. For the last twenty years 
the election has been by a perfectly 
open competition, and the number 
of candidates far exceeds the va- 
cancies. The result is that the 
colleges are always, in point of 
ability, the élite of the school. 





* Evidence of the Provost of King’s Coll. 


Public Schools Report, iii. p. 284. 
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A similar change has taken place 
in the election to the scholarships 
at King’s College. The King’s 
scholars (who alone are eligible) no 
longer go off by seniority in regu- 
lar rotation, as vacancies occur, but 
four are now elected annually by a 
strictly competitive examination. 

The condition of the collegers 
remained, for many _ generations, 
apparently little altered from what 
it had been in the days when the 
complaint was made to Laud. The 
Eton witnesses who were examined 
before the Royal Commission only 
confirmed the account of it which 
might have been heard from every 
living Etonian who had suffered 
under the system. Not the strong- 
est love for their old school, nor the 
peculiar esprit de corps which has 
always marked the King’s scholars, 
could check the unanimous repro- 
bation with which they spoke of the 
arrangements which were allowed, 
by the neglect and indifference (to 
say no worse) of those in author- 
ity, to disgrace a liberal foundation 
for the sons of gentlemen. Things 
reached their worst under the long 
provostship of Dr. Goodall. It is 
sad to remember that, during the 
thirty years of his absolute and ir- 
responsible power, he should have 
shown himself so utterly neglectful 
of the rights and interests of the 
scholars of the noble foundation 
over which he presided. While their 
expenses were little less than those 
of the oppidans—for a colleger’s 
bills amounted to £80 or £100 a- 
year, when the oppidans were lower 
then at present—“ they had,” says an 
Ktonian writer, “all the discomfort 
and degradation of charity boys.” 
Perhaps this is rather strong lan- 
guage; but the discomforts, at any 
rate, were very great—so great, that 
for many years the numbers were 
not kept up. Instead of 70 scholars 
there were at one time not more 
than 35. In one year there were 
but six candidates for forty vacan- 
cies. Not all the prospective ad- 
vantages of King’s could induce 
parents to send young boys to en- 
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counter such hardships and depriva- 
tions. They were lodged, as they 
might have been from the original 
foundation, in one large and three 
small chambers, where they were 
supposed to live, and work, and 
sleep. They hired for themselves, 
as was almost a necessity, a room 
somewhere in the town (of course 
at an additional expense), where 
they took their breakfast and tea, 
and lodged during the day, These 
private rooms were considered sa- 
cred from the intrusion of any 
master or college authority, and 
their occupants were, so far, not 
amenable to the slightest control. 
The comfort and independence of 
this domicile was no doubt very 
highly enjoyed. There was no 
breakfast at all provided for them 
in college. The dinners consist- 
ed entirely of mutton until about 
1840, when Provost Hodgson added 
roast and boiled beef, each one day 
in the week. Though the mutton 
was always of excellent quality, the 
manner in which it was served (to 
say nothing of the want of variety) 
made it often impossible for a 
young boy who had not a robust 
appetite to get any dinner at all 
that he could eat. The joints were 
served in messes, a leg or a shoul- 
der serving for eight boys, a loin or 
neck for six—the best joints go- 
ing to the elder boys. They were 
put upon the table, and the boys 
carved for themselves. The captain 
of the joint cut his own portion 
liberally from the best part of the 
joint, and passed it on to the next 
in seniority, who slashed away at 
it after his own taste. It may be 
imagined what sort of a chance was 
left for the junior, if the joint hap- 
pened to be a loin or a shoulder, 
and he had not appetite enough for 
the fat and bones. The knives and 
forks often ran short, and he was 
obliged sometimes to be content 
with the reversion of those modern 
conveniences — which, perhaps, the 
authorities might have argued were 
not contemplated by their pious 
founder. There was on Sundays 
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the addition, for such as could 
eat it, of plum-pudding of a pe- 
culiar construction, made of un- 
chopped suet and unstoned raisins. 
The beer, which was often very bad, 
was drunk out of painted tin mugs, 
which gave it anything but a relish. 
At eight o’clock every evening the 
doors of the lower school passage 
were locked; and from that time 
until seven in the morning, or half- 
past in the winter, when they were 
unlocked again for school, the col- 
legers were left entirely to them- 
selves; for the masters, who ori- 
ginally slept in the same building, 
had long removed into their pri- 
vate houses; and it is only of late 
years that a special assistant-master 
has been appointed to live in col- 
lege, and exercise some sort of 
domestic superintendence over the 
boys. It may be imagined’ that 
Long Chamber became the scene 
of considerable irregularities. The 
Sixth form did just as they pleased ; 
and if any among them were vicious 
or tyrannical, the life of a junior 
was sometimes very miserable in- 
deed. A good deal of his ordinary 
life was passed in the combined 
occupations of valet, cook, house- 
maid, and shoeblack to his master ; 
but that was endurable enough, 
if, like those functionaries in the 
outer world, he was allowed to 
have his meals and his sleep in 
peace, which was a blessing by no 
means secure to him. He might 
have to sit up half the night 
to arrange and attend upon a late 
Sixth-form supper (frequently in- 
cluding the concoction of a bow] of 
punch); or if he had the luck to get 
into his bed (where he found scant 
bed-clothes and no pillow) in toler- 
ably good time, he had a good 
chance of being awoke by the sud- 
den tilting of his bed, and finding 
himself half-smothered, heels up- 
wards, in the darkness. Many of 
the scenes which Long Chamber 
saw during successive generations 
of occupants it may be well to bury 
in oblivion; but its reminiscences 
had also their comic side, which, if 
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not remarkably edifying, was harm. 
less enough. Never, probably, were 
performances more thoroughly en- 
joyed, or productive of more up. 
roarious fun both to actors and 
audience, than the theatricals which 
were there got up, before the more 
ambitious amateurs set up their 
establishment in Datchet Lane; 
and certainly never were suppers 
more enjoyed than those which 
were brought in surreptitiously 
through ‘“‘lower-chamber window” 
from the old ‘‘ Christopher.” There 
was at least some excuse for this 
contraband supply; for there was 
no such meal as tea, and the college 
supper consisted exclusively of fat 
breasts of mutton. The old story 
of the sow who was carried up to 
the leads of the roof when in an 
“interesting” condition, and there 
fed upon the fragments of the hall 
dinners until every one of her young 
family in succession supplied roast 
pig for Long Chamber suppers, may 
be admitted to be apocryphal: not 
so the fact that a donkey—though 
with what possible motive is hard 
now to conjecture, as there could 
be no hope of suppers from that 
quarter—was kept in chamber for 
at least one night, and regaled with 
the unaccustomed luxury of veal- 
pie. Ducks and fowls were fatten- 
ed to perfection there by the fags, 
and eaten with great satisfaction 
by their masters. 

It may easily be supposed that, 
with such a variety of occupants, 
Long Chamber stood in need of oc- 
casional purification. It was nom- 
inally swept out by the college ser- 
vants every morning; but cobwebs 
hung from the roof in picturesque 
profusion, and under and _ behind 
the beds disturbing brush or broom 
seldom penetrated. Once in the 
year, just before election week, 
there was a solemn lustration. All 
animal lodgers, except the boys, 
were banished by authority, and 
the floor—which was never known 
to be washed—was polished after a 
highly original and ingenious fash- 
ion known as “rug-riding.” A 
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strong rug from one of the beds 
was gathered up in the fashion of 
a hammock, with a folded blanket 
for a seat, and a rope made fast to 
it, to which were attached, at due 
intervals, two or three cricket-stumps 
crosswise. A heavy boy sat, or 
rather lay back, in the hollow of 
the rug, holding on by each side, 
while a team of four or six others, 
laying hold of the stumps to pull 
by, dragged him as fast as they 
could go up and down the chamber. 
An hour or so of this process left a 
very tolerable polish on the floor— 
and upon the person of the rug- 
rider. The beds were then covered 
with grand green cloth rugs, and the 
room decorated with green boughs 
—of which waggon-loads_ were 
brought from Burnham Beeches and 
Hedgerley for the occasion—a very 
ancient mode of deccration, allud- 
ed to in the ‘“‘Consuetudinarium ” 
before quoted, and common to other 
public school anniversaries. In this 
holiday trim it was supposed to be 
ready for the inspection of visitors, 
who then, as now, thronged Eton 
in election week. 

But Long Chamber, with all its 
traditions, good or evil, is now a 
thing of the past. It was totally al- 
tered in 1844, and now the scholars 
have each their separate room, where 
they sleep and study, except a few 
of the juniors, who occupy a small 
dormitory partitioned off into cu- 
bicles. ‘The invariable mutton has 
given place to roast beef two days 
in the week; the head-master, or 
his deputy, dines in hall; and the 
breakfast and tea are as comfortably 
arranged as in the oppidan board- 
ing-houses. 

Formerly these houses were al- 
most entirely kept by “Dames” or 
“‘Dominies,” — the latter being the 
term when there was a male head 
of the establishment, though now 
the term “Dame” applies to all 
without reference to sex. Tutors 
and assistant-masters used to live 
in most of these houses, but had 
no charge over the boys. Only the 
lower-master, and some of the senior 
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assistant-masters, kept houses of 
their own. There are now twenty 
boarding-houses kept by masters, 
and ten by “Dames,” —of whom 
four only are ladies. Some of these 
latter have as few as ten boys in 
their house, and the younger ones 
take all their meals with them, and 
come into the drawing-room in the 
evenings. In some of the masters’ 
houses there are as many as fifty. 
If there is any fault with the com- 
missariat in any of these establish- 
ments, it may be safely said to be 
the prevalent modern error of en- 
couraging boys in luxury. 

A peculiarity in the arrangements 
at Eton is, that the school is prac- 
tically divided into two. The divi- 
sion seems to have been in force 
from the very earliest times — the 
three lower forms having been then, 
as now, under the charge of the 
ostiarius, or, as he is now called, 
the lower-master, who has the 
appointment of his own assistants, 
and is practically independent of 
the head-master, and subject only 
to the control of the provost. This 
lower school has been comparative- 
ly remodelled of late years. Very 
much of the improvement was 
due to Mr. Coleridge while lower- 
master, and it has continued since. 
Boys are entered in this depart- 
ment as early as seven years old— 
in fact, as soon as they are able 
to read, and often when they can 
hardly write. Though nominally 
members of a great public school, 
they are really secured from most 
of the dangers and difficulties which 
might be supposed to make such a 
school objectionable for very young 
boys. Ever since 1842 a separate 
boarding-house has been set apart 
for these, and they have even a 
separate playground into which no 
upper-boy may intrude. They take 
all their meals under domestic su- 
perintendence, and, in fact, lead a 
much more “home’’-like life than 
at many schools which are called 
private. The Eton authorities are 
probably right in considering that 
there is no school more desirable 
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for a boy in delicate health. That 
the arrangements are popular with 
parents may be concluded from 
the fact, that whereas some years 
ago—from 1834 to 1839—the num- 
bers in this lower school varied 
from 22 to 11, they have lately 
reached 150. It is intended even- 
tually to have two large board- 
ing-houses, confined exclusively to 
these boys, so as to take in all 
whose friends desire it. 

The jealousy between collegers 
and oppidans was at one time very 
strong, and led to a very reprehen- 
sible amount of ill-feeling. It seems 
to have been at its height about 
thirty or forty years ago; for be- 
fore that time they appear to have 
mixed together much more ami- 
cably. There was, of course, some 
difference of social position be- 
tween the two classes in many in- 
dividual cases; but this has never 
been sufficient to account of itself 
for the superiority assumed by the 
oppidans; for there have always 


been amongst the King’s scholars 


many boys of good and well-known 
family. The traditionary hardships 
and roughnesses of their life in col- 
lege may seem partly the explana- 
tion and the slovenly and forlorn 
appez ance of some of the lower 
boys, who were condemned to that 
life at an early age, was enough to 
discredit the whole body in the 
eyes of their more fortunate school- 
fellows. But in the schoolboy life, 
the mere fact of a distinctive dress 
and a separate domicile is suffi- 
cient to account for a good deal of 
antagonistic feeling, which exists 
under the same circumstances at 
.other schools, though not so strong- 
ly developed. The animosity used 
formerly to be such that an oppi- 
dan never ventured, of his own 
free will, into the college hall or 
into Long Chamber: though, if a 
lower boy, he was sometimes called 
in by a colleger who had the right 
to fag him, and employed to per- 
form some menial office, in retalia- 
tion for the insults which were 
continually being heaped upon the 
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collegers outside their own do. 
main. The snow-balling fights 
between the two bodies had 
more earnest than sport in them: 
and in these the collegers’ gowng 
served them as shields, and gaye 
them a better chance of holding 
their own against superior num- 
bers. At present, the great strug. 
gle is at the annual football match 
“at the wall,” upon St. Andrew’s 
Day, between the picked elevens of 
each body. In this fierce contest 
a good deal of “spite” is shown— 
more than in the most savage days of 
the Sixth-form match at Rugby— 
and the “ chaff” is fast and furious, 
If the collegers gain the victory, 
prudence generally counsels a re- 
treat as soon as possible into their 
own fastnesses (especially for the 
younger boys who have been cheer- 
ing on their champions) in order 
to escape vengeance from the over- 
whelming numbers of their irate 
antagonists. But, on the whole, the 
relations between the two bodies 
have become much more peaceable, 
if not very cordial, of late: and 
though we are told in_ evidence 
that it is still “almost a natural 
thing for a small oppidan to dislike 
a small colleger,” yet, as boys rise 
into the upper part of the school, 
this feeling wears off. 

Fagging at Eton has now become 
almost nominal, except in college. 
The privilege belongs to the Sixth 
Form, and the whole of the Fifth 
except the lowest division. These 
last hold a neutral position; and 
all below the Fifth (about 400) are 
fags. Unlike most other public 
schools, there is no fagging either 
at football or cricket; the latter 
was abolished by Dr. Hawtrey. In 
the boarding-houses a fag has little 
more to do than to bring up the 
kettle for his master’s breakfast, 
boil his eggs, and toast his bread— 
which a slovenly lower boy is some- 
times accused of doing over his 
lamp, as the most expeditious me- 
thod of at least blacking it. The 
same services are required from 
him at tea; and, with the excep- 
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tion of carrying an occasional mes- 
sage, this is about the amount of 
work which an oppidan fag has to 
do; and this only lasts until he gets 
into the Fifth Form, which many 
boys do now within their first year. 
Even in college, the life of a fag 
is liberty itself compared with older 
days. A junior colleger calls his 
master at half-past six or seven, 
makes his tea and toast, and some- 
times has to wait, if the senior be 
more than usually exacting; and, as 
he has also to attend an early con- 
strue with his tutor, this may have 
the result of throwing back his 
own breakfast until @s late as ten 
o’clock—the only real hardship in 
the matter. At the college dinner 
three lower boys (called servitors) 
wait to hand the plates and pour 
out beer: their dinner is half an 
hour later, with the “upper servi- 
tor’—one of the higher boys, who 
superintends the hall economy. The 
duties fall heavier upon individual 
fags in college, owing to there be- 
ing fewer fags in proportion to the 
masters: there are seldom more than 
twelve lower boys, whose services 
are divided amongst the ten of the 
Sixth, and the Senior Fifth-form 
colleger. 

One form of punishment used by a 
Sixth-form boy for a misdemeanour 
ina junior is peculiar to Eton, and 
probably dates from a very early 
period. He sets the offender to 
compose an epigram in English, 
Greek, or Latin, at his option— 
usually of four lines. The amount 
of point required from the unwil- 
ling poet appears to be indefinite ; 
and these performances have prob- 
ably suffered considerably in this 
respect, since one very tempting 
resource has been cut off. It was 
usual for the author to turn such 
wit as he might possess against the 
imposer of the penalty —and, if 
fairly done, it was held perfectly 
lawful; but this kind of retaliation 
on the victim’s part has long been 
forbidden. 

The most peculiar and striking 
of all old Eton customs is now a 
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thing of the past—though never to 
be forgotten by any who have been 
present, whether as actors or spec- 
tators—the Montem, or more proper- 
ly “Ad Montem,” procession. In its 
later phases, as known to any now 
living, it was a muster of the whole 
school in a sort of semi-military 
array, with band and colours, to 
march out to a mound in a field 
about a mile and a half distant—the 
well-known Salt - Hill— where the 
“ensign” waved his flag, the boys 
cheered, and the ceremony so far 
was over. The professed object 
was to collect from the crowds of 
visitors who were always gathered 
on the occasion, contributions of 
money, called “Salt,” to supply the 
“captain” of the day—the head 
colleger—with funds for his Cam- 
bridge expenses. For this purpose 
two ‘* Salt-bearers ”—usually the se- 
cond in seniority of the collegers 
and the captain of the oppidans— 
assisted by some ten or twelve 
“runners” or “ servitors,” and all 
dressed in fancy costumes, scoured 
all the approachessto Windsor and 
Eton, within the county of Bucking- 
ham—for the collection of “salt” 
was confined, for some traditionary 
reason, to those limits—and levied 
contributions, by a sort of civil 
compulsion, from every comer, from 
the nobleman in his carriage-and- 
four, to the rustic on foot. The 
cry was “Salt, Salt!” for which 
embroidered bags were held forth, 
and anything accepted, from six- 
pence to a fifty-pound note. In 
return, the donor received a little 
blue ticket, with a Latin motto up- 
on it—“ Mos pro Lege,” and “ Pro 
More et Monte,” were latterly 
used in alternate years; and this 
ticket, stuck in the hat, or other- 
wise shown, protected the bearer 
for the rest of the day from any 
further demand. The salt-bearers 
and their satellites carried staves of 
office, on which were also inscribed 
mottoes, more or less appropriate, 
according to the wit or fancy of the 
wearer—“ Mutat gquadrata rotun- 
dis” (the square ticket for the round 
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coin) — “E& daog dypa”—“ Cum 
sule panis,” or some such classical 
facetiz. The sums collected varied 
very much in amount; they have 
been known to amount to above 
£1000; but out of this the cap- 
tain had to pay sundry expenses 
for the day, including a breakfast 
given to all the Sixth and Fifth 
Forms, and a dinner to his friends 
afterwards—seldom, in fact, netting 
more than half the proceeds. There 
was also a custom of the boys par- 
ading after Montem in the gardens 
belonging to the Windmill Inn at 
Salt- Hill, where the “sergeants” 
and ‘“corporals” fleshed their 
maiden swords upon the shrubs 
and flowers ad libitum: for these 
and all other damages the captain 
had to pay out of the “salt;” and, 
if he were unpopular, the bill was 
purposely made a heavy one. In 
the procession, every boy in the 
Sixth Form ranked as a sergeant, 
and every Fifth-form boy as cor- 
poral; there were also, besides the 
captain, a marshal, colonel, lieu- 
tenant, ensign, and sergeant-major. 
These all wore an officer’s red dress- 
coat, with a cocked-hat and sword; 
and the appearance of some of the 
younger and slighter boys in this 
costume was ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. Not so the fancy dresses of 
the salt-bearers and servitors, and of 
the “servants,” as they were called, 
who followed after the captain and 
other commissioned officers in the 
procession; these, especially in 
later years (for at one time they 
were hired from some theatrical 
warehouse), were often exceedingly 
rich and tasteful. Turks, Alban- 
ians, courtiers of Charles II. and 
George I., Highlanders and hidal- 
goes, mixed together in this strange 
mid-day masque, with the hand- 
somest and best-dressed women in 
London, who came down to see 
their sons or their brothers in this 
ephemeral glory, made the gardens 
at Salt-Hill and the school-yard, on 
a bright May day, one of the gayest 
sights that can well be imagined. 
The lower boys followed in the pro- 
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cession, one or two behind each 
Fifth-form “corporal,” as ‘“ pole- 
men,” dressed in the Eton costume 
of blue jacket and white trousers, 
and carrying long thin wands, 
which, at the close of the proces- 
sion in the school-yard, were cut 
in two by the swords of the corpo. 
rals. George III, for nearly forty 
years, seldom missed being present, 
which gave it all the prestige of 
royalty. The King and Queen both 
took the greatest interest in the 
proceedings, and his Majesty’s con- 
tribution in the way of salt was 
usually fifty guineas. 

But besides the military features 
of the day, there was, in earlier 
times, a very curious addition to the 
dramatis persone—a “ parson” and 
a “clerk” represented by two of 
the senior boys—possibly a relic of 
an earlier festival. They read upon 
Salt-Hill some kind of burlesque 
Latin service; and when it was 
concluded, the “parson” solemnly 
kicked the “clerk” down the hill, 
to the intense delight of the rustic 
portion of the spectators. This not 
very edifying proceeding continued 
until Queen Charlotte’s first visit to 
the festival; when that worthy and 
decorous lady was so shocked at 
the uncanonical behaviour of the 
representatives of the Church, that 
(to her great credit) she made it a 
personal request that the concluding 
ceremony might be omitted in future 
programmes. 

The earliest account of a Mon- 
tem that we have been able to find 
is that quoted by Brand from the 
‘Public Advertiser’ of 1778. On 
that occasion Charles Hayes was 
captain; Charles Simeon was mar- 
shal; Sumpter was _ lieutenant; 
Goodall (afterwards head - master 
and provost) was ensign; Brown 
was “captain of oppidans;” and 
Barrow was “parson,” with Reeves 
for his “clerk.” The Latin service, 
whatever it was, was read as usual; 
“the clerk was dressed in the fa- 
shion of °45, and created great 
amusement.” The King and Queen 
were both present, and gave fifty 
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guineas each. In 1793 it was held 
on Whit-Tuesday ; they then march- 
ed round the school-yard, and 
thence into “stable-yard,” where 
they paraded before the King and 
Queen, the Prince of Wales, and 
others of the royal family, and so 
passed on ad Montem, through the 
playing-fields. The motto was 
“ Mos pro Lege,” and the salt 
reached £1000. The salt-bearers 
and runners appeared afterwards 
on Windsor Terrace, in their fancy 


costumes, “‘and were noticed by 
their Majesties.” In 1796, the next 
occasion, the royal family were 


again present, and the King and 
the Prince met the procession, on 
horseback, at Salt-Hill. The people 
crowded too much upon the car- 
riage in which the Queen and 
Princesses were, and the King cailed 
out to some of the most forward, 
and asked whether they were ‘“‘ Eto- 
nians” — “he did not remember 
their faces, and was sure that Eto- 
nians were better-behaved.” Henry 
Whitfield was the captain; and 
Ensign Hatch waved his flag in 
such “masterly style” (says the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’), as to se- 
cure “the satisfaction of every per- 
son present.” In 1817 the poor 
King was in no condition to at- 
tend, but the Queen and the Prin- 
cesses attended. 

The origin of this peculiar school 
festival is obscure. The Winchester 
statutes (which were adopted for 
Eton in almost every particular) 
made provision for the out-door ex- 
ercise of the scholars, by a daily 
procession ad Montem to St. Cath- 
erine’s Hill, outside the city walls, 
which is still known as “going on 
hills,” and takes place there regu- 
larly on half-holidays; and from 
this there can be litttle doubt 
that the term itself was borrowed, 
Some peculiarities in the Eton fes- 
tival have led most of the antiquar- 
ian authorities to conjecture that 
it was originally the election of the 
Boy-bishop by his _ schoolfellows, 
enjoined by the statutes on Decem- 
ber 6, St. Nicholas’s —still kept as 
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Founder’s Day. But the ‘“Con- 
suetudinarium” of 1560 speaks of 
that custom as already obsolete, 
while it describes the Montem in 
considerable detail. At that time 
it had much of the character of an 
initiation of new boys into the Eton 
mysteries.—‘“ The boys go ad Mon- 
tem, in the accustomed fashion, on 
some day fixed, at the discretion of 
the master, about the Conversion of 
St. Paul (January 25). The ‘hill’ 
is a place sacred in the religion of 
Etonians, owing to the beauty of 
the country, the pleasantness of 
the greensward, the coolness of its 
shade. They make it the revered 
seat of Apollo and the Muses. 
They celebrate it in their verses, 
call it ‘Tempe,’ prefer it to Heli- 
con. Here the novices or freshmen, 
who have not yet learnt to stand 
up manfully and vigorously to bear 
the brunt of the Eton battle, are 
first seasoned with salt, then are 
humorously described in _ verses 
which have as much sal¢ wit and 
jest in them as can be contrived. 
Next they make epigrams on the 
new boys, each vying with the other 
in happy turns of expression and 
facetiousness; Any one may give 
vent to whatever comes into his 
head, provided only it be in Latin, 
have no. ungentlemanlike expres- 
sions, nor; foul or scurrile words. 
Lastly, they made their cheeks run 
down with salé tears; and then, 
when all is over, they are initiated 
into all the rights and privileges of 
veterans.”—Something of the bur- 
lesque military character of the 
festival appears even in this descrip- 
tion; and a “Captain of Montem” 
(Knightly Chetwood), is recorded 
as early as 1670. The constant 
allusions to salt, in all forms, is 
curious. It formed, as we know, 
an important item in the mystic 
symbols of pagan initiations, as it 
was also used in the Mosaic sacri- 
fices, and in the purification of new- 
born children. It has long been 
used in the German universities— 
much as it appears from the passage 
above to have been used at Eton— 
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for the burlesque ceremonies at 
the admission of the “Beanus ” or 
“Fuchs” (freshmen), to the full 
privileges of student-life; and at 
both our own universities, two or 
three generations back, it was used 
on similar occasions.” 

How it came to represent money 
is not quite so clear; it may pos- 
sibly be the Roman “salarium.” 
If Hugget’s account is to be 
trusted, the two Eton salt-bearers 
used in his time to be dressed in 
white, and to carry each a bag of 
real salt, a little of which was offer- 
ed to each contributor; thus ad- 
mitting him, it would seem, by this 
symbol, to the full privileges of an 
Etonian, for the day at least, when 
he had duly “paid his footing.” 
Within the present century, each 
salt-bearer was followed by a man 
dressed in the conventional white 
costume, who gave, to every one 
who had made his offering, no longer 
a pinch of salt, but one of the tickets 
already mentioned. The time of 
year for holding the Montem con- 
tinued to be winter, until the year 
1758, when it was changed by Dr. 
Barnard, then head-master, to 
Whitsun-Tuesday, as a more con- 
venient and agreeable time of year. 
Dr. Davies, when provost, said he 
remembered a passage having to be 
cut from the school-yard to Salt- 
Hill, through the snow, for the 
march of the procession. The date 
of the change is fixed, beyond 
doubt, by a copy of Latin verses, 
written by Benjamin Heath, as 
captain :— 

“Jam satis instructas’ solito pro more 


cohortes 
Turbidus hybernis terruit imber aquis ; 


Letior estivo tempore pompa nitet.” 


From an annual festival it had 
come to be biennial, and was some- 
times even deferred toa third year. 
From 1778° it was regularly trien- 
nial until its final suppression, to 
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the great regret of most old Etoni- 
ans, in 1847. 

Prince Albert was present at the 
last celebration, in 1844: his car- 
riage was stopped on Windsor 
Bridge, and he gave the salt-bearer 
the royal donation of £100. 

It was not without considerable he- 
sitation and regret that Dr. Hawtrey 
decided upon a step which brought 
upon him at the time some undesery- 
ed unpopularity. But the most con- 
servative Etonians who look back 
calmly on the question now admit 
that there were good reasons for the 
suppression. Not to lay much stress 
upon the fact that the whole thing 
had become little more than a bur- 
lesque, wholly incongruous with the 
altered habits and character of the 
times, there were other and more 
serious objections. The facilities 
of railway travelling brought down 
shoals of visitors, who not only 
swamped the genuine Eton element, 
but who were too often very objec- 
tionable in themselves, and serious- 
ly injured the moral discipline of 
the school. The expenses had also 
increased very much; vested inter- 
ests in cheating of all kinds, and 
encroachments on the natural liber- 
ality of the captain, swallowed up 
the larger proportion of the day’s 
“salt.” An attempt was made to 
check some of these evils on the 
last celebration, by having the 
dinner on Fellows’ Eyott, within 
the college precincts, instead of at 
Salt-Hill; but even this change 
failed to secure any reasonable 
amount of privacy. It ought to 
be known and remembered that 
Dr. Hawtrey, aided by some Eton 
friends, made a present to the cap- 
tain-expectant of 1847, of the sum 
which he had ascertained to be the 
average of a captain’s net receipts. 

The senior colleger was never 
sure of his captaincy until twenty 
day before Montem. Standing as 
he did at the head of the roll for 





* It would appear, from one of John Owen’s epigrams, that pepper was used at 


Winchester for the purpose :— 


» Oxoniz salsus (juvenis tum) more vetusto, 
Wintonizque (puer tum) piperatus eram,” 
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succession to King’s College, he ing, down came every bed in Long 
might, in case of a vacancy there Chamber with a crash upon the 
being announced, be summoned oaken floor, shutters were banged 
from Eton to Cambridge at any: to with all possible noise, every boy 
moment; and unless he presented shouted “ Montem sure!” and the 
himself for admission within twenty captain was congratulated by his 
days, he forfeited his claim. There- friends upon the honour which was 
fore, the night which followed the now his surely and _ indefeasibly. 
twentieth day before the Montem The ceremony was kept up with all 
was called Montem-sure-night, and formality to 1841, but for some 
kept as high festival in college. reason was disused in the year of 
At midnight, at the last stroke of the last Montem, 1844. 

twelve, for which all were watch- (To be continued.) 





THE TUFT-HUNTER. 


“ A word for an ill-used class."—O’Dowp. 


Tuey say I’m a Tuft-hunter; but I say the 7uf¢ hunts me, 

And in the mutual league we’ve nade, J’m needed more than he. 
He finds the wine, I find the wit: we both are well requited 

But ask, if his good things or mine have most the guests delighted. 
I bring it to this issue, and there cannot be a plainer : 

At last night’s feast, should he, or I, be called the Entertainer ? 
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PICCADILLY: AN EPISODE OF CONTEMPORANEOUS AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


“ Some make love in poetry, and some—in Piccadilly.” —T&NNYSON. 


PART I. 


Ix a window, a few doors from 
Cambridge House, the following 
placard some time since invited, 
apparently without much effect, the 
notice of the passers-by :—“ To let, 
this desirable family mansion.” 
After a considerable period “the 
desirable family” seem to have 
given it up in despair, and van- 
ished from the scene, but the board 
in the window, beginning “to let” 
remained, while the “mansion” it- 
self was converted upon it into 
‘“‘ unfurnished chambers.” 

As in the words of that ‘“ humble 
companion,” whose life was ren- 
dered a burden to her by my poor 
dear mother, ‘“‘ Money was not so 
much an object as a comfortable 
home,” I did not hesitate to instal 
myself in the first floor, which pos- 
sessed the ‘advantage of a bay-win- 
dow, with a double sash to keep out 
the noise, together with an extensive 
view of Green Park, and a sailor 
without legs perpetually drawing 
ships upon the opposite pavement, 
as a foreground. My friend, Lord 
Grandon, who is an Irish Peer with a 
limited income, took the floor above, 
as I was desirous of securing my- 
self against thumping overhead ; 
moreover, I am extremely fond of 
him. When I say that the position 
which I enjoy socially is as well 
adapted for seeing life as the lo- 
cality I selected for my residence, 
most of my more fashionable readers 
will intuitively discover who I am; 
fortunately, I have no cause to de- 
sire to maintain an incognito which 
would be impossible, though, per- 
haps, I ought to explain the mo- 
tives which induce me now to bring 
myself even more prominently be- 
fore the public than I have been in 
the habit of doing. Sitting in my 
bay-window the other evening, and 
reading the ‘ History of Civilisa- 
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tion,’ by my late lamented friend 
Mr. Buckle, it occurred to me that 
I also would write a history of 
civilisation— after having seen the 
world, instead of before doing so, as 
was the case with that gifted phi- 
losopher. Having for many years 
past devoted myself to the study of 
my fellow-men in all countries, I 
thought the time had come when 
I could, with profit to myself and 
the world, give it the benefit of 
my extended experience and my 
quick observation. No sooner had 
I arrived at this determination, 
than with characteristic prompti- 
tude I proceeded to put it into exe- 
cution ; and singular though it may 
appear, it was not until then that 
I found myself quite imcompetent 
to carry out the vast project I had 
undertaken. The reason was at 
once apparent —I had seen and 
thought too much; and was in the 
position which my predecessor had 
failed to reach, of experimentally 


discovering that the task was be-- 


yond the human power of accom- 
plishment. Not easily vanquished, 
I then thought of subdividing 
it, and dealing exclusively with a 
single branch of civilisation. Mr. 
Thomas Taylor Meadows, thought J, 
has written a very elaborate chap- 
ter upon the progress of civilisation 
as regarded from a Chinese point 
of view, why should not I look up- 
on it from a purely Piccadillean ?— 
so I immediately looked at it. The 
hour 11 p.m.; a long string of car- 
riages advancing under my win- 
dows to Lady Palmerston’s ; rain 
pelting; horses with ears pressed 
back, wincing under the storm; 
coachmen and footmen presenting 
the crowns of their hats to it; 
streams running down their water- 
proofs, and causing them to glitter 
in the gaslight; now and then the 
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flash of a jewel inside the carriages ; 
nothing visible of the occupants 
but flounces surging up at the win- 
dows, as if they were made of some 
delicious creamy substance, and 
were going to overflow into the 
street; policemen in large capes, 
and, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, helmet-ically sealed from 
the wet, keeping order; draggled 
women on foot “moving” rapidly 
on. The fine ladies in their car- 
riages moving on but not 
quite so fast. 


too, 


This Piccadillean view of the 
progress of civilisation suggested 
to me many serious refiections; 


among others, that if I intended 
to go to Cambridge House myself, 
the sooner I went to dress the 
better. Which way are we moving? 
I mused, as I made the smallest 
of white bows immediately over a 
pearl stud in my neck. I give up 
the “history” of civilisation. I cer- 
tainly can’t call it “the progress” 
of civilisation; that does all very 
well for Pekin, not for London. 
Shall I do the Gibbon business, 
and call it “the decline and fall” 
of civilisation? — and I absently 
thrust two right-hand gloves into 
my pocket by mistake, and, scram- 
bling across the wet pavement into 
my brougham, drove in it the length 
of the file, and arrived before I had 
settled this important question. 

While Lady Veriphast, having 
planted me en téte-d-téte in a remote 
corner, was entertaining me with 
her accustomed vivacity, I am con- 
scious of having gazed into those 
large swimming eyes with a vacant 
stare so utterly at variance with 
my usual animated expression, that 
she said at last, rather pettishly, 
“What are you thinking about ?” 

“ Civilisation,” I said, abruptly. 

“You mean Conventionalism,” 
she replied ; ‘have you come to the 
conclusion, as I have, that all con- 
ventionalism is vanity ?” 

“No; only that it is ‘ vexation of 
spirit ;) that is the part that belongs 
to us—we leave the ‘vanity’ to the 
women.” 

“Dear me,-I never heard you so 
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solemn and profound before. Are 
you in love?’ 

“No,” I said; “I am thinking 
of writing a book, but I don’t see 
my way to it.” 

“ And the subject is the Conven- 
tionalism which you call civilisa- 
tion. Well, I don’t wonder at your 
looking vacant. You are not quite 
up to it, Lord Frank. Why don’t 
you write a novel ?” 

. imagination is too vivid, 
and ‘would run away with me.” 

“Nothing else would,” she said, 
laughing; “but if you don’t like 
fiction, you can always fall back 
upon fact; be the hero of your own 
romance, publish your diary, and 
call it ‘The Experiences of a Pro- 
duct of the Highest State of Civil- 
isation.’ Thus you will be able to 
write about civilisation and your- 
self at the same time, which I am 
sure you will like. I want some 
tea, please; do you know you are 
rather dull to-night?” And Lady 
Veriphast walked me into the mid- 
dle of the crowd, and abandoned me 
abruptly for somebody else, with 
whom she returned to her corner, 
and I went and had tea by myself. 

But Lady Veriphast had put me 
on the right track; why, I thought 
as I scrambled back again from my 
brougham across the wet pavement 
to my bay-window, should I not 
begin at once to write about the 
civilisation of the day? ‘ The Civil- 
isation of the British Isles, as ex- 
hibited in Piccadilly, an Episode of 
Contemporaneous Biography,’ that 
would not be a bad title; here I 
squared my elbows before a quantity 
of foolscap, dipped my pen in the ink, 
dashed off the introduction as above. 

Next morning I got up and be- 
gan again as follows: Why should 
I commit the ridiculous error of 
supposing that the iricidents of my 
daily life. are not likely to interest 
the world at large? Whether I 
read the Diary of Mr. Pepys, or 
of Lady Morgan—whether I wade 
through the Journal of Mr. Evelyn, 
or pleasantly while away an hour 
with the memoirs of “a Lady of 
Quality,” I am equally struck with 
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this traditional practice of the bores 
and the wits of society, to write 
at length the records of their daily 
life, bottle them carefully up in a 
series of MS. volumes, and leave 
them to their grandchildren to 
publish, and to posterity to criti- 
cise. Now, it has always appeared 
to me that the whole fun of writ- 
ing was to watch the immediate 
effect produced by one’s own lite- 
rary genius. If, in additi to 
this, it is possible to interes? the 
public in the current events of 
one’s Jife, what nobler object of 
ambition could a man_ propose 
to himself? Thus, though the cir- 
cle of my personal acquaintances 
may not be increased, I shall feel 
my sympathies are becoming en- 
larged with each succeeding mark 
of confidence I bestow upon the 
numerous readers to whom I will 
recount the most intimate relations 
of my life. I will tell them of my 
aspirations and my failures—of my 
hopes and fears, of my friends and 
‘my enemies. I will narrate con- 
~versations of general interest as 
‘touching current, social, and _politi- 
-cal events, and of a private charac- 
iter when they concern nobody but 
myself. I shall not shrink from 
-alluding to the state of my affec- 
‘tions ; and if the still unfulfilled 
story of my life becomes involved 
with the destiny of others, and 
-entangles itself in an inextricable 
manner, that is no concern of mine. 
I shall do nothing to be ashamed 
of, or that I can’t tell ; and if truth 
turn out stranger than fiction, so 
much the better for my readers. 
It may be that I shall become the 
hero of a sensation episode in real 
life, for the future looks vague and 
complicated enough ; but it is much 
better to make the world my friend 
before anything serious occurs, than 
allow posterity to misjudge my con- 
duct when I am no longer alive to 
explain it. Now at least I have 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
whatever happens I shall give my 
version of the story first. Should 
the daily tenor of my life be undis- 
iturbed, I can always fall back upon 
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the exciting character of my opin- 
ions. Upon most subjects these 
are quite original—or where by 
chance I am commonplace, there 
is my friend Grandon upstairs who 
is not. What I want my readers 
to understand is why I write and 
what I am going to write about, 
I am going to write about myself 
and everything else that happens 
from day to day, and to publish it 
periodically, so that I may by de- 
grees become the most popular 
topic in railways and omnibuses, 
Thus a member of Parliament and 
a City man, quite unknown to each 
other, leaving town by afternoon 
train, will open a _ conversation 
somewhat in this strain :— 

M.P.—“ Seen the evening papers ?” 

C. M.— Only the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette,’ but I could not find any 
news in it.” 

M. P.—‘ Perhaps nothing has 
happened since it was_ started. 
What do you think of these peace 
negotiations in America ?” 

C. M.—*“ They can’t come to any- 
thing, though there is a report in 
the City that gold went up just 
before the steamer left New York, 
but that is in a private telegram. 
However, the Confederate loan rose 
two in consequence. Do you think 
there is to be a dissolution of Par- 
liament in April ?” 

M. P.—“* Not if Palmerston can 
help it. By the way, I see he came 
to town yesterday —from Broad- 
lands. Do you know at all what 
Lord Frank Vanecove [that’s me] is 
doing just now ?” 

©. M.—* Ah, we shan’t know till 
the first of next month : there was 
one report that that extraordinary 
adventure of his ended in the most 
singular and unexpected manner ; 
another that he was married after 
all ; and a third, that he was ill of 
brain fever. The fact is, the sus- 
pense is very trying to everybody.” 

M. P.—‘“ Yes; the odd thing is 
that a friend of mine who knows 
him tells me that you would never 
imagine it at all to look at him. Well, 
he would be a serious loss to the 
country,”—and soon. But though, 
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of course, I am myself my own 
most popular topic, I fully intend to 
introduce the public to my friends. 
I have not asked their permission 
any more than the public’s, as I 
know it will be a mutual benefit. 

I don’t mean that I shall go 
through the ceremony of a for- 
mal introduction, accompanied by 
a prefatory notice of each after 
the manner of Americans — they 
shall speak for themselves; several 
of them who are members of the 
present Government have, indeed, 
already done this to a considerable 
extent; still it too often happens 
that a certain coldness subsists be- 
tween the Cabinet and the country, 
—they don’t thoroughly understand 
each other; their extra-parliamen- 
tary utterances, for example, very 
often require a key: this article it 
will fall to me to supply. Thus, for 
instance, if our Foreign Minister 
makes a speech in a Highland val- 
ley, or even on the brow of a sub- 
urban hill, committing the country 
to a policy of which I do not ap- 
prove, how consolatory it will be 
to the public when I am enabled to 
inform them on the first of the fol- 
lowing month, that I at once re- 
monstrated with his Lordship on 
the subject, and that he has in con- 
sequence entirely altered his views, 
and adopted the despatches with 
the drafts of which I had sup- 
plied him, and which I may pos- 
sibly find it necessary to publish 
myself. It shall be my duty, not 
only to put my friends on better 
terms with the people at large, but 
to draw those together whom I think 
congenial spirits, and separate those 
who are contracting an improper or 
injurious intimacy. As-1 write, the 
magnitude of the task I propose to 
myself assumes still larger propor- 
tions. I yearn to develop in the 
world at large those organs of consci- 
entiousness and benevolence which 
we all possess but so few exercise. 
I invoke the co-operation of my 
readers in this great work; I im- 
plore them to accompany me step 
by step in the crusade which I am 
about to preach in favour of the 
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sacrifice of self for the public good, 
I demand their sympathy in this 
monthly record of my trials as an 
uncompromising exponent of the 
motives of the day, and I claim 
their tender solicitude should I 
writhe, crushed and mangled by 
the iron hand of a socjal tyranny 
dexterously concealed in its velvet 
glove. I will begin my efforts at 
reform with the Bench of Bishops; 
I wilk then descend to the parsonic 
body of the Church of England, 
with an upward digression to Cath- 
olicism, and a downward cut into 
Dissent; I will branch off to the 
present Cabinet and analyse it 
minutely ; I will cross over to the 
Opposition, and dissect the motives 
which actuate their policy; I will 
extend the sphere of my operations 
into the ultra-Radical ranks, and 
mix in the highest circles of society 
in the spirit of a missionary. I will 
endeavour to show everybody up to 
everybody else in the spirit of love; 
and if they end by quarrelling with 
each other and with me, I shall at 
least have the satisfaction of feel- 
ing myself divested of all further 
responsibility in the matter. In 
my present frame of mind apathy 
would be culpable and weakness a 
crime. ; ; ° ° : 
Candour compels me to state 
that when, as I told Lady Veri- 
phast, my imagination becomes 
heated, my pen travels with a velo- 
city which fails to convey any ade- 
quate impression of the seething 
thoughts which course through my 
brain. I lose myself in my subject, 
and become almost insensible to 
external sensations; thus it hap- 
pened that I did not hear the door 
open as I was writing the above, 
and I was totally unconscious as I 
was reading fervidly aloud the last 
paragraph, containing those aspira- 
tions which I promised to confide 
to the public, that I had already a 
listener. Judge of my surprise —1 
may say dismay — when, just as I 
had finished, and was biting the 
end of my pen for a new inspira- 
tion, I heard the deep-toned voice 
of Grandon close behind my chair. 
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“Well, considering, my dear 
Frank, that you have borrowed all 
those sentiments from your friends, 
from the conversion of the Ecclesi- 
astical Bench down to Missionary 
Enterprise in the ball-room, I think 
you have put it as forcibly as I could 
have wished. I am glad to hear that 
I shall not only have the benefit of 
your valuable assistance in propa- 
gating my views, but that you pro- 
pose enlisting public sympathy in 
the matter as well. As you have 
so boldly begun by taking the pub- 
lic into your confidence, perhaps 
you will go on to tell them the mode 
in which you intend commencing 
operations. How, for instance, do 
you propose to open the campaign 
against the Bishops ?” , 

If there is one quality upon 
which I pride myself more than 
another, it is readiness. I certainly 


had not formed the slightest con- 
ception of how any of these burn- 
ing thoughts of mine—I mean my 
friends’ — should be put into execu- 
tion; but I did not hesitate a se- 


cond in my answer. “I shall go 
down to one and stay with him in 
his palace,” I replied promptly. 

“Which one?” said Grandon. 

I was going to say “ Oxford,” as he 
is the only one I happen to know; 
but, in the first place, I am a little 
afraid of him; and, in the second, 
I am hardly on sufficiently intimate 
terms with him to venture to pro- 
pose myself—so I said, with some ef- 
frontery, ‘‘Oh, to a Colonial bishop, 
whom you don’t know.” 

“Nor you either, I suspect,” 
laughed Grandon. “Just at pre- 
sent colonial bishops are rather 
searce articles, and I have never 
heard of one in England with a 
palace, though there are a good 
many of them dotted about in snug 
livings, retaining only their lawn 
sleeves, either to laugh in or remind 
them of the dignity and the hard- 
ships of which they did not die 
abroad. Their temptations are of 
a totally different nature from those 
who are members of the House of 
Peers, and they must be treated 
apart; in fact, we will take them 
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with the Missionaries and Colonial 
Clergy. If there is one thing that 
is more urgently needed than a 
Missionary to the ball-room, it is a 
Missionary to the Missionaries; and 
as you have had so much experience 
of their operations abroad, you might 
become a very useful labourer in the 
ecclesiastical vineyard.” 

I need scarcely say that my heart 
leaped at the thought; it was a 
work for which I felt myself spe- 
cially qualified. ‘“‘ Why,” I have 
thought, “should there be a set of 
men who preach to others, and 
are never preached at themselves? 
Every class and condition of life has 
its peculiar snares and temptations, 
and one class is set apart to point 
them out—surely there should be 
somebody to perforin that kind office 
for them which they do for others, 
He who is paid to find out the 
mote that is in his brother's eye, 
and devotes his energies to its dis- 
covery, is of all men the one who 
requires most the kind and faithful 
friend to show him the beam which 
is in his own. I will be that friend, 
and charge nothing for it,’’ thought I, 

Grandon saw the flush of enthu- 
siasm which mounted to my brow, 
and looked grave. 

“My impulsive friend,” he said, 
“this is a very serious subject; we 
must beware lest we fall into the er- 
ror which we blame in others; it is 
one thing to see the need of the 
missionary, it is another to rush 
headlong upon the work. How- 
ever, I am able to offer you an op- 
portunity of beginning at once, for 
Dickiefield has given us a joint in- 
vitation to go down to-morrow to 
Dickiefield, to stay till Parliament 
opens; we Shall be certain to find a 
nondescript heathen society in that 
most agreeable of country-houses, 
and you may possibly meet the iden- 
tical Colonial Bishop at whose palace 
you proposed staying. The three- 
o'clock train lands us exactly in 
time for dinner. Will you come?” 

“Well, I’m not sure,” said I, with 
some hesitation, not having of course 
a shadow of doubt on the matter. 
“Tl try and get off my visit to Joseph 
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Caribbee Islands, so perhaps, you 
may find me on the platform.” 

On our arrival at Dickiefield we 
found the party consisted of old 
Lady Broadbrim, with that very 
aspiring young nobleman, her son, 
the young Earl (old Lord Broad- 
brim died last year), and his sisters, 
Ladies Bridget and Ursula Newlyte, 
neither of whom I had seen since 
they emerged from the nursery. 

When Grandon and I entered the 
drawing-room, we found only the 
deserted apparatus of the afternoon 
tea, a Bishop and a black man— 
Dickiefield is the most careless 
fellow in this sort of thing, and 
only turned up when it was time 
to dress for dinner—so we had to 
introduce ourselves. The Bishop 
had a beard and an apron, his com- 
panion a turban, and such very 
large shoes, that it was evident 
his feet were unused to the con- 
finement. The Bishop looked 
stern and determined ; perhaps 
there was just a dash of worldli- 
ness about the twist of his mus- 
tache. His companion looked sub- 
dued and unctuous; his face was 
shaved ; and the whites of his eyes 
very bloodshot and yellow. Nei- 
ther of them were the least em- 
barrassed when we were shown in; 
Grandon and I both were. slightly. 
“What a.comfort that the snow is 
gone,” said I to the Bishop. 

“Yes,” said his Lordship; “ the 
weather is very trying to me, who 
have just arrived from the Caribbee 
Islands.” 

Joseph himself, thought I, with 
confusion, as Grandon _ glanced 
slyly at me; but I quickly re- 
covered my composure, and apolo- 
gised for not recollecting him. The 
Bishop seemed surprised, but was 
too well-bred to repudiate me, and 
Grandon came to the rescue, by 
asking the swarthy individual whe- 
ther he had also come from the 
Caribbee Islands. 

“No,” he said; “the had arrived 
some months since from Bombay.” 

“Think of staying long in Eng- 
land?” said Grandon. 

“That depends upon my pros- 
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pects at the next general election. 
I am looking out for a borough.” 

‘‘Dear me!” said Grandon ; and 
we all, Bishop included, gazed on 
him with astonishment. 

““My name is Chundango,” he 
went on. ‘My parents were both 
Hindoos. Before I was converted 
my other name was Juggonath ; 
now I am John. I became ac- 
quainted with a circle of dear Chris- 
tian friends in Bombay, during my 
connection, as catechist, with the 
Church Missionary Society, was 
peculiarly favoured in some mer- 
cantile transactions into which I 
subsequently entered, in connection 
with cotton, and have come to 
spend my fortune, and enter public 
life, in this country. I was just 
expressing to our dear friend here,” 
pointing in a patronising way to- 
wards the Bishop, “my regret at 
finding that he shares in views 
which are becoming so prevalent 
in the Church, and are likely to 
taint the Protestantism of Great 
Britain and part of Ireland.” 

“Goodness,” thought I, “ how 
this complicates matters! which of 
these two now stands most in need 
of my services as a Missionary ?” 
As Dickiefield was lighting me up to 
my bedroom, I could not resist con- 
gratulating him upon his two guests. 
“A good specimen of the ‘unsound 
muscular,’ the Bishop,” said I. 

“Yes,” said Dickiefield, “‘ but he 
is not unique, like the other. I 
flatter myself I have under my roof 
the only well-authenticated instance 
of the Hindoo converted millionaire. 
It is true he was converted when he 
was a poor boy of fifteen, and began 
life as a catechist ; then he saw a good 
mercantile opening, and went into 
cotton, out of which he has realised 
an immense fortune, and now is 
going into political life in England, 
which he could not have done 
without becoming a Christian. 
Who ever heard before of a Bombay 
man wanting to get into Parlia- 
ment, and coming home with a 
carte du pays all arranged before 
he started? He advocates exten- 
sion of the franchise, ballot, and the 
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Evangelical Alliance, so I thought I 
would fasten him on to Broadbrim 
—they’ll help to float each other.” 
And my warm-hearted and eccentric 
friend, Lord Dickiefield, left me to 
my meditations and my toilet. 

“ T shall probably have to take 
one of these Broadbrim girls in to 
dinner,” thought I, as I followed 
the rustle of their crinolines down- 
stairs back to the drawing-room. 
So I ranged myself near the one 
with dark hair and blue eyes—I 
like the combination—to the great 
annoyance of Juggonath, who had 
got so near her for the same purpose 
that his great foot was on her dress. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Jugger- 
naut,” said I, giving him a slight 
shove, “I think you are stand- 
ing ” 

% Chundango, sir, if you please,” 
said he, unconsciously making way 
for me, “ Juggonath is the name which 
my poor benighted countrymen——” 

“ Juggernaut still speaking, as they 
say in the telegraphic reports from 
the House of Commons,” I remarked 
to Lady Ursula, as I carried her off 
triumphantly ; and the Indian’s voice 
was lost in the hum of the general 
movement towards the dining-room. 

I have promised not to shrink 
from alluding to those tender sensi- 
bilities which an ordinary mortal 
jealously preserves from the rough 
contact of his fellow-men ; but I am 
not an ordinary mortal, and I have no 
hesitation in saying, that never in my 
life have I gone through such a dis- 
tinct change of feeling in the same 
period as during the two hours we sat 
at that dinner. Deeply versed as I 
am in every variety of the sex, mar- 
ried or single, how was I to know 
that Lady Ursula was as little like 
the rest of the species as our Bom- 
bay friend was to wealthy Hindoos 
generally ? What reason had I to sup- 
pose that Lady Broadbrim’s daugh- 
ter could possibly be a new type ? 

Having been tolerably intimate 
at Broadbrim House before she was 
out, I knew well the atmosphere 
which had surrounded her youth, 
and took it for granted that she 
had imbibed the family views. 
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“Interesting creature, John Chun- 
dango, Esq.,” said I, for I thought 
she had looked grave at the flip- 
pancy of my last remark; “ he hag 
quite the appearance of a ‘ Brand.’” 

“A what?” said Lady Ursula, 
as she looked up and caught him 
glaring fixedly at her with his great 
yellow eyeballs from the other side 
of the table. 

“Of course I don’t mean of the 
‘ whipper-in ’ of the Liberal party, but 
of one rescued from fire. I under- 
stand that his great wealth, so far 
from having proved a snare to him, 
has enabled him to join in many 
companies for the improvement of 
Bombay, and that his theological 
views are quite unexceptionable.” 

“Tf his conversion leads him to 
avoid discussing either his neigh- 
bours or their theology, Lord 
Frank, I think he is a person whom 
we may all envy.” 

Is that a hit at her mother or 
at me? thought I. At Broadbrim 
House, society and doctrine used 
to be the only topics of discussion. 
My fair friend here has _ probably 
had so much of it that she has 
gone off on another tack ; perhaps 
she is a “still deep fast” one. As 
I thought thus, I ran over in my 
mind my young lady categories, as 

The wholly worldly 
follows : first, and 
The worldly holy. 

In this case the distinction is 
very fine; but though they are 
bracketed together, there is an 
appreciable difference, which, per- 
haps, some day when I have time, I 
shall discuss. 

Second, “ The still deep fast.” 

This may seem to be a contradic- 
tion in terms ; but the fact is, while 
the upper surface seems tranquil 
enough, there is a strong rapid un- 
dercurrent. The danger is, in this 
case, that you are very apt to go in 
what is called a “header.” The mo- 
ment you dive you get caught by the 
undercurrent, and the chances are 
you never rise to the surface again. 

Third, “The rippling glancing 
fast.” 

This is less fatal, but to my mind 
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not so attractive as the other. The 
ripples are produced by quantities 
of pebbles, which are sure to give 
one what is called in America “a 
rough time.” The glancing is only 
dangerous to youths in the first 
stage, and is perfectly innocuous 
after one season. 

Fourth, “The rushing gushing 
fast.” 

This speaks for itself, and may 
be considered perfectly harmless. 

There are only two slows —the 
“strong-minded blue slow,” and 
“the heavy slow.” 

The “strong-minded blue slow” 
includes every branch of learning. 
It is extremely rare, and alarming 
to the youth of the day. I am 
rather partial to it myself. 

The “heavy slow” is, alas! too 
common. 

To return to Lady Ursula: not 
“worldly holy,” that was quite 
clear; certainly neither of the 
“slows,” I could see that in her eye, 
to say nothing of her retort ; not 
“rippling glancing,” her eye was 
not of that kind either; certainly 
not “rushing gushing.” What re- 
mained ? Only “ wholly worldly,” 
or “ still deep fast.” 

These were the thoughts that 
coursed through my mind as I pon- 
dered over her retort. I had not 
forgotten that I had a great work 
to accomplish. The missionary 
spirit was ever burning within me, 
but it was necessary to examine the 
ground before attempting to pre- 
pare it for seed. Ill try her as 
“ still deep,” thought I. 

“T suppose you don’t mind talk- 
ing about people who are mention- 
ed in the newspapers,” said I, with 
rather a piqued air; “ we are not 
called upon to extend our charity 
to those we don’t know.” 

“Oh no,” said Lady Ursula, “I 
take the greatest possible interest 
in politics, and in the events which 
are going on around me. The 
‘Times’ seems as necessary to me 
as it does to Broadbrim.” 

“Yes,” said I, “ there is a good 
deal of curious reading in its col- 
umns. Singular case that was of 
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Smith o. Smith, in which Jones was 
co-respondent. I can’t say I pitied 
Smith. Did you?” 

I was helping myself to potatoes 
as I made this observation in a 
tone of easy indifference; but as 
she did not immediately answer, 
I glanced at her, and was at once 
overcome with remorse and confu- 
sion ; her neck and face were suf- 
fused with a glow which produced 
the immediate effect upon my sen- 
sitive nature of making me feel a 
brute; her very eyelids trembled 
as she kept them steadily lowered: 
and yet what had I said which I 
had not repeatedly said before to 
both the “slows,” one of the 
“ worldlys,” and all the “ fasts” ? 
Even some of the “ worldly holys ” 
rather relish this style of conversa- 
tion, though I always wait for them 
to begin it, for fear of accidents. 
Fortunately, however much I am 
moved, I never lose my presence 
of mind, so I deliberately upset my 
champagne-glass into her plate, and, 
with the delicacy and tact of a re- 
fined nature, so worded the apolo- 
gies with which I overwhelmed her, 
that she forgave my first gaucherie 
in laughing over the second. 

She can be nothing now, thought 
I, but “wholly worldly,” but she 
should be ticketed like broadcloth, 
“ superfine ;” so I must tread cau- 
tiously. 

“T hear Lord Broadbrim is going 
to make his political début in a few 
days,” I remarked, after a pause. 
“What line does he think of tak- 
ing ?” 

“He has not told me exactly 
what he means to say, as I am 
afraid we do not quite agree in 
what philosophers call first prin- 
ciples,” she replied ‘with a smile 
and a slight sigh. 

“ Ah!” I said, “ I can guess what 
it is; he is a little too Radical for 
you, but you must not mind that; 
depend upon it, an ambitious young 
peer can’t do better than ally him- 
self with the Manchester school. 
They have plenty of talent, but 
have failed as yet to make much 
impression upon the country for 
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lack of an aristocrat. It is like a 
bubble company in the City ; they 
want a nobleman as chairman to 
give an air of respectability to the 
direction. He might perhaps be a 
prophet without honour if he re- 
mained in his own country, so he 
is quite right to go to Manchester. 
I look upon cotton, backed by 
Exeter Hall, as so strong a combi- 
nation, that they would give an 
immense start in public life to a 
young man with great family pres- 
tige, even of small abilities ; but as 
Broadbrim has good natural talents, 
and is in the Upper House into the 
bargain, the move, in a strategical 
point of view, so far as his future 
career is concerned, is perfect.” 

“IT cannot tell you, Lord Frank,” 
said Lady Ursula, ‘ how distressed 
Iam to hear you talk in this way. 
As a woman, I suppose I am not 
competent to discuss politics ; and 
if Broadbrim conscientiously be- 
lieves in manhood-suffrage and the 
Low Church, and considers it his 
duty before God to lose no oppor- 
tunity of propagating his opinions, 
I should be the first to urge his using 
all the influence which his name 
and wealth gave him in what would 
then become a sacred duty; but 
the career that you talk about is 
not a sacred duty. It is a wretched 
Will-o’-the-Wisp that tempts men 
to wade through mire in its pursuit, 
not the bright star fixed above them 
in the heavens to light up their 
path. I firmly believe,’’ she went 
on, as she warmed to her theme, 
“‘ that that one word, ‘ Career,’ has 
done more to demoralise public 
men than any other word in the 
language. It is one embodiment 
of that selfishness which we are 
taught from our cradles. Boys go 
to school with strict injunctions if 
possible to put self at the top of it. 
They take the highest honours at 
the university purely for the sake 
of self. How can we expect when 
they get into Parliament that they 
should think of anything but self, 
until at last the most conscientious 
of them is only conscientious by 
contrast ? I know you think me 
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foolish and unpractical, and will 
tell me mine is an_ impossible 
standard; but I don’t believe in 
impossible standards where public 
morality is concerned. At ali events, 
let us make some attempt in an up- 
ward direction ; and as a first step 
I propose to banish. from the voca- 
bulary that most pernicious of all 
words, ‘ A Career.’ ” 

She stopped, with eyes sparkling 
and cheeks flushed ; by the way, I 
did not before remark, for I only 
now discovered, that she was lovely 
— wholly worldly” — what saeri- 
lege! say rather “ barely mortal ;” 
and I forthwith instituted a new 
category. My own ideas, thought 
I, expressed in feminine language ; 
she is converted already, and stands 
in no need of a missionary. Gran- 
don himself could not take higher 
ground; as I thought of him I 
looked up, and found his eyes fixed 
upon us. “My friend Grandon 
would sympathise most cordially 
in your sentiments,” I said, gene- 
rously ; for I had fallen a victim in 
preparing the ground ; I had myself 
tumbled into the pit which I had 
dug for her; for had I not endea- 
vored to entrap her by expressing 
the most unworthy opinions, in the 
hope that by assenting to them she 
would have furnished me with a 
text to preach upon ? 

‘“‘ Yes,” she replied, in a low tone, 
and with a slight tremor in her 
voice, “‘I know what Lord Gran- 
don’s views are, for he was staying 
with us at Broadbrim a few weeks 
ago, and I heard him upon several 
occasions discussing the subject 
with my brother.” 

“ Failed to convert him, though, 
it would appear,” said I, thinking 
what a delightful field for mission- 
ary operations Broadbrim House 
would be. ‘ Perhaps I should be 
more successful. Grandon wants 
tact. Young men sometimes re- 
quire very delicate handling.” 

“So do young women,” said 
Lady Ursula, laughing. ‘“ Will you 
please look under the table for my 
fan?” and away sailed the ladies, 
leaving me rather red from having 
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got under the table, and very much 
in love indeed. 

I was roused from the reverie into 
which I instantly fell by Dickie- 
field telling me to pass the wine, 
and asking me if I knew my next 
neighbour. I looked round and 
saw a young man with long flaxen 
hair, blue eyes, and an unhealthy 
complexion, dexterously impaling 
pieces of apple upon his knife, and 
conveying them with it to his 
mouth. ‘“‘Mr. Wog,” said Dickie- 
field, “let me introduce you to 
Lord Frank Vanecove.” 

“ Who did you say, sir?” said Mr. 
Wog, in a strong American accent, 
without taking the slightest notice 
of me. . 

“Lord Frank Vanecove,” said 
Dickiefield. 

“Lord Frank Vanecove, sir, how 
do you do, sir? —- proud to make 
your acquaintance, sir,” said Mr, 
Wog. “I have come over here 
during the unhappy crisis through 
which my country is just now pass- 
ing, furnished with letters of intro- 
duction to the leading members of 
your aristocracy, to report upon the 
state of feeling in your highest 
circles. We know what it is in 
your middle and lower classes, 
your oppressed classes, I may say ; 
but some misapprehension exists 
with reference to the feeling of the 
British aristocracy in connection 
with our conntry which I should 
like to correct. My father, sir, you 
may have heard of by name—Apol- 
lonius T. Wog, the founder, and, I 
may say, the father of the celebrated 
‘Pollywog Convention,’ which was 
named after him, and which un- 
fortunately burst up just in time to 
be too late to save our country from 
bursting up too.” 

I expressed to Mr. Wog my con- 
dolences on the premature decease 
of the Pollywog Oonvention, and 
asked him how long he had been in 
England, and whom he had seen. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “I have only 
been here a few days, and I have 
seen considerable people; but none 
of them were noblemen, and they 
are the class I have to report upon. 
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The Earl of Broadbrim here is the 
first with whom I have conversed, 
and he informs me that he has just 
come from one of your universities, 
and that the sympathies of the 
great majority of your rising youth 
are entirely with the North.” 

“ And of our old women too,” 
said I. ‘You may report to your 
Government, that the British youth 
of the present day, hot from the 
university, are very often prigs.” 

“Most certainly I will,” said Mr. 
Wog; ‘‘the last word, however, is 
an Anglicism with which I am not 
acquainted.” 

“Tt is an old English term for 
profound thinker,” I replied. 

Mr. Wog took out a pocketbook, 
and made a note; while he was 
doing so, he said, with a sly look, 
‘** Have you an old English term for 
‘quite a fine gurl’ ?” 

““No,” I said ; “‘ they are a modern 
invention.” 

“Well, sir, in our country we 
sometimes call them ‘snorters,’ and 
I can tell you the one that sat 
*twixt you and me at dinner would 
knock the spots out of some of our 
Boston belles.” 

In my then frame of mind the 
remark caused me such acute pain 
that I plunged into a conversation 
that was going on between Gran- 
don and Dickiefield on the present 
state of our relations with Brazil, 
and took no further notice of Mr. 
Wog for the rest of the evening; 
only, as my readers will probably 
see a good dealof him in so- 
ciety during this season, I have 
thought it right to introduce him 
to them at once. 

We all went to hear Broadbrim’s 
speech next day, and whatever 
might have been our private opin- 
ion upon the matter, we all, with 
the exception of Grandon and Lady 
Ursula, warmly congratulated him 
upon it afterwards. John Chun- 
dango and Joseph Caribbee Islands 
both made most effective speeches, 
but we did not feel the least called 
upon to congratulate them: they 
each alluded with great affection to 
the heathen and to Lord Broadbrim. 
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Chundango drew a facetious con- 
trast between his Lordship and an 
effeminate young Eastern prince, 
which was highly applauded by the 
audience that crowded the town- 
hall of Gullaby; and Joseph made 
a sort of grim joke about the pro- 
bable effect of the ‘Court of Final 
Appeal” upon the theological tenets 
of the Caribbee Islanders, that made 
Lady Broadbrim congh disappro- 
bation, and everybody else on the 
platform feel uncomfortable. I con- 
fess I have rather a weakness for 
Joseph. He has a blunt off-hand 
way of treating the most sacred 
topics, that you only find among 
those who are professionally fami- 
liar with the subject. There is 
something refreshingly muscular in 
the way he lounges down to the 
smoking-room in an old grey shoot- 
ing-coat, and lights the short black 
meerschaum, which he tells you kept 
off fever in the Caribbee Islands, 
while the smoke loses itself in the 
depths of his thick beard, which 
he is obliged to wear because of his 
delicate throat. There is a force and 
an ease in his mode of dealing with 
inspiration at such a moment which 
you feel must give him an immense 
ascendancy over the native mind. 

He possesses what may be termed 
a dry ecclesiastical humonr, differing 
entirely from Ohundango’s, whose 
theological fun takes rather the form 
of scriptural riddles, picked up while 
he was a catechist. Neither he nor 
Broadbrim smoke, so we had Wog 
and the Bishop to ourselves for half 
an hour before going tobed. ‘You 
must come and breakfast with me 
some morning in Piccadilly to meet 
my interesting friend, Brother Ory- 
sostom, my Lord,” said I. 

I always like to give a bishop 
his title, particularly a missionary 
bishop; it is a point of ecclesiasti- 
cal etiquette about which I have 
heard that the propagators of Chris- 
tianity were very particular. 

“Tf you will allow me, sir, I will 
join the party,” said Mr. Wog, be- 
fore the Bishop could reply; “ and 
as I don’t know where Piccadilly is, 
I'll just ask the Bishop to bring me 
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along. There is a good deal of law 
going on between your Bishops just 
now,” our American friend went 
on, ‘and I should like to know the 
rights of it. We in our country 
consider that your Ecclesiastical 
Court is a most remarkable insti- 
tution for a Christian land. Why, 
sir, law is strictly prohibited in a 
certain place; and it seems to me 
that you might as well talk of a 
good devil as a religious court. If 
it is wrong for a layman to go to 
law, it must be wrong for a bishop. 
What’s sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander; that proverb holds 
good in your country as well as 
mine, don’t it?” 

“The Ecclesiastical Court is a 
court of discipline and doctrine ra- 
ther than of law,” said Dickiefield. 

** Well, it’s a court anyhow you 
fix it; and your parsons must be a 
bad lot to want a set of lawyers 
reg’larly trained to keep them in 
order.” 

‘Perhaps Parson Brownlow would 
have been the better of a court of 
some kind,” said the Bishop. ‘“ Just 
now your Church in America is for 
the most part militant; however, 
as you have been so good as to 
secure my services to pilot you to 
Lord Frank’s, we shall have plenty 
of opportunity of discussing the 
subject when we get to town ;” and 
the Bishop, having finished his pipe, 
stalked off to bed. 

‘* Gentlemen—noblemen, I should 
say,” remarked Mr. Wog, when the 
Bishop had disappeared, and he 
lowered his voice to a mysterious 
whisper, “I have waited till the 
Parson was gone, for in our country 
we don’t place much reliance upon 
em, to read to you quite an inter- 
esting document;” here Mr. Wog 
pulled some MS. out of his poeket, 
looking like an official despatch. 
“Before leaving my own country,” 
he went on, “I had an interview 
with Mr. Seward at Washington on 
the subject of my mission, and he 
was good enough to read me the 
draft of the despatch he is about to 
send to your Foreign Office so soon 
as Mr. Lincoln is officially declared 
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President of the United States. 
That ceremony takes place, as I 
suppose you don’t know, in the pre- 
sence of the members of both the 
Houses of Congress at Washington 
about the 11th of this month, and 
the term of his new Presidency be- 
ins on the 4th of March next. 
Well, gentlemen, while I was talk- 
ing to Mr. Seward he was_called 
suddenly away, and left the draft 
on the table. I am pretty smart 
with my pen, and before he came 
back I took a copy of it. With 
your permission I'll read it to you, 
as I want your opinion on the an- 
swer which your Minister is likely 
to give before the boat leaves for 
New York. I shall be very happy, 
in exchange, to get anything done 
for you on Wall Street you may 
have a mind to. I should say it is 
customary, in announcing a new 
President, to write direct to the Fo- 
reign Minister, otherwise it would 
have been addressed to Mr. Adams. 


“* Wasnineton, February. 

“*My Lord,—I have the honour 
respectfully to announce to the 
Government of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, that on the 11th of this 
month Abraham Lincoln was re- 
elected upon the majority of votes 
cast for him in the electoral col- 
leges as President of the United 
States of America, from the 4th of 
March next. The suggestion has 
been made in our northern papers, 
that the British Government will 
refuse to recognise him as presiding 
over States which have not voted 
for him at all, and which have 
elected their own president. I am 
well aware that this idea would 
never have occurred to you, my 
Lord; but in case it has been 
brought to your notice, and you 
may be inclined to adopt it, I 
think it right to inform you that 
any refusal to acknowledge Mr. 
Lincoln as president of the whole 
Union, will be followed by an im- 
mediate declaration of war against 
England by the Government to 
which I belong, and that the con- 
quest of Canada and the annihila- 
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tion of British commerce will be 
the immediate results. I have the 
honour to be, my Lord, yours re- 
spectfully, &c. &e.’ 


“Now, gentlemen,” said Mr. Wog, 
“what do you think of that ? if that 
don’t wake up your canting, no- 
souled, bellows-winded Parliament 
—excuse me, if my language is for- 
cible—I ain’t Apollonius’s son, and 
I give up the Pollywog Convention. 
What answer do you think your Fo- 
reign Minister will make to that ?” 

“Think! my dear Mr. Wog,” said 
I; “I know!—One advantage of 
extreme simplicity in the conduct 
of our foreign affairs is, that we 
always know what our Foreign 
Minister is going to write before 
he writes it, as well as he does him- 
self. For instance, in this case he 
will say,— 

“*Sir,—I have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch of the — ult., informing 
Her Majesty’s Government that 
Abraham Lincoln is_ re-elected,’ 
and so on, quoting all that stuff 
about the electoral colleges, word 
for word; then he'll go on like 
this—‘ And, in reply, I have to 
state, that as I do not see the New 
York papers, the idea of refusing 
to recognise Mr. Lincoln as Presi- 
dent of the whole Union, from the 
4th of March, did not occur to me 
until I read it in the forcible terms 
stated in your letter. It does ap- 
pear tome that you have shown in 
the clearest possible manner the 
absurdity which this Government 
would commit in following the 
course required of it in your de- 
spatch ; at the same time, you de- 
prive Her Majesty’s Government 
of the power to pursue that which 
has been suggested as probable in 
the New York papers, by menaces 
of a description calculated to strike 
terror into the nation. Permit me 
to remark that nothing can be in 
worse taste than threats of this 
kind. Moreover, I have invariably 
found that they fail in accomplish- 
ing the desired end. As, however, 
they have produced a considerable 
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impression upon me, I will comply 
with your request to recognise 
Mr. Lincoln, and at the same time 
write to Lord Cowley to suggest to 
his Majesty the Emperor, the expe- 
diency of his refusing to recognise 
him as President of the seceded 
States, upon the ground that such 
an act would be inconsistent with 
the Imperial policy, and with the 
principles by virtue of which his 
Imperial Majesty occupies his own 
throne. Thus I shall be enabled 
to deprive your Government of any 
excuse to go to war with this 
country, and at the same time se- 
cure the recognition of the Southern 
States by a Power whose policy is 
logical and mysterious, and whose 
“ideas” are no less practical than 
sentimental—I have the honour to 
remain, Sir, with great truth and 
regard,’ and so on.” 

“‘ Well, now,” said Mr. Wog, “do 
you really calculate, sir, that Earl 
Russell will be-’cute enough to get 
the Emperor to do his dirty work 
for him? Strikes me Napoleon 
ain’t that kind.” 

“That depends,” said Grandon, 
“upon which is the dirtiest work, 
—to acknowledge an accomplished 
fact, and adhere to a_ principle, 
thereby securing to a gallant na- 
tion its independence, or, through 
an unworthy sentiment of coward- 
ice and self-interest, to consecrate 
by an official act on the part of our 
Government the solemn farce of 
calling Mr. Lincoln the elected pre- 
sident of thirteen States who have 
chosen a president of their own. 
Even from a selfish point of view, 
it is a short-sighted policy, as a war 
with America is inevitable, sooner 
or later, and we had better choose 
our own moment for making it.’ 

“‘Grandon,” said Dickiefield, who 
perceived that Mr. Wog was puffing 
volumes of indignation in the form 
of clouds of tobacco-smoke during 
this speech, “ you are getting oracu- 
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lar and dull; moreover, my friend 
Mr. Wog is sent over here to give an 
accurate picture of the feelings of 
the British aristocracy, and he will 
get a wrong impression of them if 
he takes you as a specimen, so per- 
haps we had better go to bed, more 
especially as some of us are to start 
at an early hour in the morning.” 

I went into Grandon’s bedroom 
with him for a moment before going 
to my own. “ We must leave by 
the early train to-morrow, if we 
want to get to town in time for the 
opening of Parliament,” he said. 

“T think I shall stay over to-mor- 
row,” I answered. ‘ Broadbrim is 
going up, but the ladies are going to 
stay two days longer, and the House 
can open very well without me ; be- 
sides, Chundango and the Bishop 
are going to stay over Sunday.” 

“That is an inducement, certain- 
tainly,” said Grandon. ‘Come, you 
must have some other reason!” 

““My dear old fellow,” said J, 
putting my hand on Grandon’s 
shoulder, “ my time has come at last. 
Haven’t you remarked what low 
spirits I have been in since dinner? 
I can’t bear it for another twenty- 
four hours! You know my impul- 
sive sensitive nature. I must know 
my fate at once from her own lips.” 

‘** Whose own lips ?” said Grandon, 
with his eyes very wide open. 

“Lady Ursula’s, of course!” I 
replied. “I knew her very well as 
a child, so there is nothing very 
sudden about it.” 

“Well, considering you have 
never seen her since, I don’t quite 
agree with you,” he said, in a deeper 
tone than usual. “In your own 
interest, wait till you know a little 
more of her.” 

‘Not another day! Good night!” 
and I turned from him abruptly. 

“Tll put myself out of suspense 
to-morrow, and keep the public in 
it for a month,” thought I, as I fell 
into a troubled sleep. 





